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PREFACE 


This book seeks to increase understanding in a much misunder- 
stood field so that the reading process in schools may go forward 
smoothly, intelligently, and purposefully. It indicates solutions to 
reading problems from an orientational, cooperative, and adminis- 
trative point of view. Wherever possible, alternative measures are 
Considered in order that a school may evaluate several approaches 
before determining what is best for its particular requirements. 

The educational self-examination that America is going through 
implies an awareness of the need for increased emphasis on the 
realization of potential ability. At the precise time when our schools 
are being confronted with an ever-increasing wave of learners, we 
are becoming conscious that individual excellence cannot be mass- 
Produced. If the individual learner is to achieve—or even approach 
—his potential, he must be able to use his reading and study skills 
effectively. 

This book is based on the conviction that continuing growth of a 
boy or girl is dependent upon a harmonious and exacting program 
designed to encourage the greatest possible development of the 
individual. Areas in which reexamination, rethinking, and reorgani- 
zation may be necessary are suggested and discussed. 

No one person or single group of people can be held responsible 
for developing individual excellence. Besides the student who is 
involved, we have the school, the community, and the home all con- 
tributing. Consequently the ideas suggested here stress the inter- 
dependence of teachers in training, beginning and experienced 
teachers, administrators, specialists, the PTA, parents, and special 
Services, 

In reading, as in other branches of learning, our schools should 
react positively to criticism. They must recognize that there is much 
that may justly be questioned and that coordinated effort is needed 
M order to maintain public confidence in public education. 
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Appendix A suggests some twenty books and several magazines 
which might form the nucleus for a professional library on reading. 
Appendix B presents a check list for determining the reading cli- 
mate of a school. Appendix C shows a sample check list which the 
school may adapt, as required, for use as an addition to the cumula- 
tive folder; and Appendix D shows sample reading control report 
forms for use within the school itself and in reporting to parents. 

The author is indebted to those teachers in his classes who have 
often spoken of the problems they face in their schools in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of reading programs, Acknowledgment 
should also be made to the author's wife for the help he has received 
from her and to publishers who have granted permission to quote 
from their publications. To all these the author expresses his sincere 
gratitude, 

J. Roy Newton 
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Chapter 1 
WHY READING IS EVERYBODYS BUSINESS 


Since reading is basic to learning and learning is basic to survival, 


we all have a stake in the reading program of our school. Teachers, 


whatever the grade or the subject they teach, are involved in the 
improvement of reading. Elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
teachers can develop reading skills in various subject-matter areas 
to the end that each individual may become a proficient reader. 
Members of a community have a right to know how well their 
schools are achieving this goal. 

Most children of average int 
mechanics of reading by the end of 
hoWever, does not end there, sinc 
necessary as the demands upon reading increase. 

While certain individuals may never learn to read and a larger 
number may never develop the skills necessary to read with ade- 
quate understanding, there is another fact of even greater im- 
portance. Many who have the ability to become proficient readers 
never attain that proficiency. Naturally, inadequacies in reading 


have invited condemnation. 


elligence, or above, can master the 
the primary grades. Reading, 
e further refinement becomes 


REVIEW OF CRITICISM OF READING INSTRUCTION 


Seldom has public denunciation of our schools been as wholesale 
as it has been on the subject of reading instruction. Some critics 
claim that modern methods promote guessing, and propose to solve 
the problem by returning to the alphabet approach to reading. 
Others intimate that the number of poor readers is on the increase 
and suspect that European countries do not suffer from a similar 
problem. Reading readiness, some say, is an educational hoax per- 
petrated for the express purpose of delaying reading, with the result 
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that American students are at least a year behind those of other 
countries. Basal readers, others say, with their controlled vocabu- 
lary, odious repetition, and insipid illustrations, make a travesty out 
of the reading process. Having looked at the present and found it 
wanting, many of those who are critical advocate a return to the 
good old days and the way they themselves were taught to read. 

Parents. One of the groups most outspoken in their disapproval 
of our schools has been the parents. Naturally enough it is those 
whose children are not doing well in school who tend to be the 
most critical. Parents can understand, although they are loath to 
admit it, when a child of limited intelligence has difficulty learning 
to read. What they have trouble comprehending is the reason why 
a child of apparently average or above-average mental ability fails 
to achieve. 

With newer methods of teaching reading, parents simply do not 
understand what our schools are doing. As teachers have moved 
away from an alphabet-spelling approach to reading, mothers and 
fathers are left more and more in the dark concerning reading in- 
struction. Parents who are left in ignorance regarding methods and 
purposes of reading instruction, or who become frustrated in tneir 
attempts to help their own children, quickly become critical. They 
see in a return to simple and apparently logical procedures an easy 
answer to a perplexing problem. Pressnall [19], in a recent survey of 
parental opinion, found that while 60 per cent thought former 
methods were as good as, or better than, present-day fourth- and 
fifth-grade reading instruction, only 16 per cent felt modern methods 
to be superior. Thus a large segment of the population, who should 
be friendly to our schools, are frankly critical. Or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that a vocal minority tends to speak for this 
large segment. 

General Public. In the past, schools have been judged by their 
graduates’ academic success in college. While this continues to be 
true, it is equally true that secondary schools are now being judged 
more and more by the business and industrial records of the 
students they graduate. By graduating students, the schools place 
the stamp of approval upon them in effect. While many of them are 
a credit to their schools, unfortunately, some present an erroneous 
impression of what the schools are doing. The general public—not 
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always as well informed as it should be regarding the meaning of 
universal education—is prone to blame the classroom. A local 
businessman who has hired one of the less gifted high school grad- 
uates to work in his office can very easily check on spelling errors, 
and, as a businessman, he has ample opportunity for publicizing 
the failings of modern education. 

Self-styled Experts. In addition to parents and local business 
executives, another group which is critical of our schools consists 
of self-styled experts. Many of the articles that have appeared in 
popular magazines and books are the result of biased or unrealistic 
thinking and do little constructive good. The suggestions they give 
are often panaceas which, if followed, would only cause still greater 
confusion. 


ANSWERS TO CRITICISM 


A major part of the information refuting the charges made against 
current procedures in reading instruction is to be found in profes- 
sional magazines. Gray and Iverson’s “What Should Be the Pro- 
fesgion’s Attitude toward Lay Criticism of the Schools? With Spe- 
cial Reference to Reading” is particularly appropriate [9]. General 
articles defending the schools have been written by Russell [22] 
and Witty [31]. The NEA [18] has assembled a portfolio of the 
answers to the recent book by Flesch [8]. A useful summary of 
evidence is to be found in the booklet Are We Teaching Reading? 
by Spache [26]. 

In the popular press, Dunbar [5], Hersey [11], Larrick [14], and 
Wilson [30] have articles appearing in such widely different media 
as the Chicago Sun-Times, Life, The Saturday Review, and Harper's 
Magazine. While at times questioning some aspects of reading in- 
struction, they seek to interpret what our schools are doing. 

Rast vs. Present. The claim for the superiority of older forms of 
reading instruction is not borne out by research. Spache [26] lists 
twelve experiments in which tests used up to one hundred years ago 
have been readministered to contemporary classes. In an over- 
whelming majority of the cases, present-day readers proved superior. 
Oral reading, which is the type of reading by which parents are 
most likely to judge their children, was the area where the older 
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methods showed to some advantage—probably because of our cur- 
rent shift in emphasis from oral to silent reading. The superiority 
of the past is shown to be largely a nostalgic figment of the imagina- 
tion. 

Superiority of Foreign Countries. A second criticism which is 
commonly heard is that boys and girls read better in other coun- 
tries. One author [8] has gone so far as to imply that reading 
problems exist in no other country except the United States. Karl- 
son’s article [13] “We Have Remedial Reading in Europe Too” 
refutes this. The claim that European children are at least a year 
ahead, educationally speaking, is actually based on several dif- 
ferences in their schooling—greater employment of male teachers 
in the lower grades, the introduction of many subjects at an earlier 
age, a longer school day, and a longer school year. In England and 
most of Europe, a very different philosophy of education prevails. 

Guessing in Current Methods. Yet another criticism of reading in- 
struction is that modern methods foster guessing and that a return 
to a phonetic approach is indicated. The spelling of English words, 
unlike words in many other languages, is highly irregular. For this 
reason, teachers regularly introduce phonics in conjunction with zhe 
acquisition of a basic sight vocabulary, rather than employing an 
abstract phonetic prereading technique. McDowell [16] tested the 
relative merits of the two approaches and found that the evidence 
favored the combined approach. Phonic analysis should be regularly 
taught as one means of word attack [10]. Because a somewhat more 
mature mentality is required, a large part of phonics instruction 
occurs in second and third grades [23]. Thus a child in first or 
second grade, encountering words not in his basic reading vocabu- 
lary, tends to guess, since his methods of phonic attack are limited. 
As more phonic work is introduced and mastered, the tendency to 
Suess lessens. By fourth grade, a child making normal progress 
should be able to sound out unfamiliar words. A delay in beginning 
reading instruction until a child has reached a mental age of six 
years avoids many of the pitfalls that might otherwise be encoun- 
tered (see Chapter 4). Schonell [24], one of the leading English 
reading specialists, agrees that a mental age of six years or more is 


desirable. While it is possible to teach children who are mentally 
younger, little is to be gained, 
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Basal Readers. Three criticisms of graded basal readers have been 
directed against repetition, controlled vocabulary, and the insipid 
character of the illustrations. A certain amount of repetition is 
necessary for learning, and in the early stages of reading instruc- 
tion the frequency factor plays an important part. The result is 
reading material which from the adult point of view appears deadly, 
but which from the child’s viewpoint gives a sense of familiarity and 
security. That repetition, as such, does not bother children is 
amply proved by nursery rhymes and the rereading of stories al- 
ready familiar. The dislike of repetition may be largely an expres- 
sion of an adult feeling. 

However, the repetition of words does sometimes result in rather 
too small a vocabulary being introduced in some basal readers as 
Hersey [11] notes. While vocabulary control is necessary [12], 
every effort is made to encourage children to read widely in sup- 
plementary materials from first grade onward. This supplies addi- 
tional practice in recognizing words introduced in basal readers 
as they appear in a different context. Supplementary readers also 
can be read silently so that another important reading skill is being 
emphasized. 

The third criticism, that concerning the illustrations, is in part 
true. Publishers have tried children’s own drawings and stick figures 
in addition to the more conventional pictures. Photographs and 
marginal drawings have not been widely used but are of potential 
Worth in illustrating some stories. 

Increasing Number of Poor Readers. Some critics contend that 
Poor readers are more numerous today than ever before. This is 
Probably true. Chronological promotion and advances in the school- 
leaving age tend to keep poor readers in school longer. The rapid 
increase in school population has further augmented this number. 
However, it should be remembered that the number of good readers 
has risen also, and this fact is of even greater significance. 


WHY READING REMAINS AN ISSUE 


The refutation of much of the above criticism of current reading 
instruction should cause us no complacency. Many of today’s im- 
Proved teaching methods are a direct consequence of such criticism. 
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These methods—the result of teachers, children, reading specialists, 
and publishers working together—represent the best thinking, the 
best materials, and the best procedures that self-appraisal, experi- 
ment, and cooperative effort have so far produced. 

Yet there is much that is wrong with reading instruction and much 
that may be done to better it. Reading instruction will remain an 
issue for several fundamental reasons. Stressing reading at the be- 
ginning level and neglecting its development at the upper levels is 
an ineffectual procedure, since reading is inextricably involved in 
the instructional pattern of the school, Learning can take place by 
other means, but reading remains the most efficient way of gaining 
knowledge and is available at all times and in all places. 

Many of the criticisms of secondary education may be traced to 
the neglect of instruction in reading. To neglect, ignore, or separate 
from instruction so important a thought-gaining process as reading 
compounds difficulties in areas of curriculum, mental health, and 
public relations. The contention offered here is that, within the 
present framework, there is ample room for improvement in reading. 
Two groups in our schools should be able to throw some light on the 
shortcomings of reading instruction. These two groups are the 
teachers and the students themselves. 

Teachers. Even before the recent furore, many teachers realized 
that not all boys and girls worked up to their capacity. Of course, 
there are many reasons for this failure to achieve. In some, it is 
laziness; in others, lack of interest. Poor teaching is to blame for 
much poor learning; poor attitudes, both in school and in the home, 
negate good teaching. 

At least some teachers have come to realize that lack of sufficient 
mastery of the reading skills necessary for the work of the grade 
for underachievement. In the ele- 
mentary grades the teacher usually follows a basal series for reading 
instruction. She may or may not have various sections of children 
grouped according to reading ability. Almost inevitably the teacher 
who recognizes different levels of ability in the narrative type of 
reading encountered in the basal series wil] violate this principle 
when using science, social studies, and health materials. 

The teacher of secondary school boys and 


: girls usually knows very 
little about reading as it has been taugl 


nt. Indeed, he may be 
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ignorant of the reading skills necessary to the successful reading of 
his subject. Again, he may understand both what has gone before 
and the skills required but still feel that it is not his job to teach boys 
and girls how to read his subject. He has to use the materials sup- 
plied him, so it is easier to keep everyone together in the same book. 
Besides, he has only so much time and the demands of examinations 
have to be met. Thus, he reasons, reading instruction is not for him. 

But is he right? 

High School Students. The following are a few of the answers a 
sophomore girl gave on an open-ended questionnaire about her rea- 
sons for dropping out of school: 


The subject giving me the most trouble—“anything with reading 
in it.” 

School is—“pretty good until it comes to reading.” 

Teachers could have helped me by—“showing me how to read my 
assignments.” 

If I were a “big wheel,’ Td see to it that—“my teachers knew how 


to teach reading.” 


Ledving school before graduation is an apparently easy solution to 
a complex problem; complex problems usually call for multiple 
solutions. It is indeed naive to suggest that continued instruction in 
reading will solve the dropout problem, but such instruction is one 
of the possible solutions. 

High school students, at least the conscientious ones, realize if 
and when their reading skills are weak. Very frequently they may 
not be able to tell what specific skills they need to improve; more 
than likely they will say, “I read too slowly. I need to speed up my 
reading.” While this is often true, there are usually things wrong 
with their reading other than lack of speed. They may spend hours 
reading an assignment that the teacher intended them to complete 
in thirty or forty minutes, but the poorer students are apt to close 
their books when the time they have allotted to preparation is up, 
regardless of their comprehension of the material. Both the con- 
scientious and the less eager students need help. 

Often the better-than-average students are the most retarded from 
a reading point of view. An example may clear up this apparently 
Contradictory statement. Charles, in the eighth grade, has a mental- 
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grade age of eighth grade and three months (8.3).1 He is about 
average mentally. His reading, as determined by standardized read- 
ing tests, is about 8.2. Therefore, his reading is about commensurate 
with his ability. George, also in the eighth grade, is reading at about 
the same level as Charles, but his intelligence is in the neighborhood 
of 10.2. He is not reading up to his mental ability. He is what 
reading specialists would term a reading-disability case. Many of 
our more intelligent, so-called “academic” students are sadly re- 
tarded in reading. This is an appalling educational waste that the 
critics of reading instruction pass over unnoticed. 

The Dropout. Many school systems are plagued by their loss of 
students at the legal school-leaving age. This lack of holding power 
results in what are popularly called dropouts. In larger schools, 
organized in homogeneous classes, many drop out because the sim- 
ple materials employed in the slower sections fail to hold their in- 
terest. Far too often the above-average students are to be found 
dropping out of smaller schools because a single-track instructional 
program fails to challenge them. 

Together with those who are not challenged by the school’s offer- 
ing, many students are dropouts or potential dropouts because they 
are unable to do the work of the grade or subject [20]. By and large 
their interests are the same as those of their more endowed class- 
mates, but they are limited by a restricted reading ability which is 
sometimes the result of low mental ability. They have been passed 
on from grade to grade, never being quite able to do the work. 
Frustrated as they undoubtedly are by being given books that they 
cannot read with adequate comprehension, they seek the easy way 
out by leaving school at the earliest possible time. 

Terminal Students. Yet another group presents a reading prob- 
lem. This group consists of boys and girls for whom high school is 
terminal. Because of lack of ambition, ability, or financial resources, 
they will complete their formal education with high school. There 
is much controversy regarding the type of education they should 
receive. On the one hand, there are educators who argue that they 

*Both chronological age and mental a 
months, but mental-grade age and read 
because the school year is regarded 


ge are stated in terms of years and 
ing-grade age are stated in decimals 
as being ten months long, 
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should be exposed to the same instruction and content as those who 
are preparing for college [2]. On the other hand, there are those 
who feel that everything should be made practical. Undoubtedly 
reading ability is one of the factors governing the development of 
suitable curricula for these terminal students. For those of lower 
ability, a serious and sustained effort must be made to improve 
reading ability. Instruction should, in all probability, be centered 
about the skills and concepts necessary to enable them to earn a 
living. For the others of average ability or above, who lack the 
ambition or financial means to further their education, the problem 
is more complex. 

We have all read a good deal about life adjustment education. 
Educators are prone to talk in glowing terms, but they sometimes 
forget that boys and girls are more interested in the present than 
in preparing for some future millennium when they will be working 


a thirty-hour week. 
Many teachers continue to teach necessary concepts from. out 


moded textbooks and literary masterpieces because they are familiar 
with these materials or, as they say, “I love to teach ” These 
teavhers sometimes forget that the young people attending our 
schools today are different from those of past generations in some 
respects, and are likely to ask, “Why do we have to do this?” Such 
teachers should realize that they are suspiciously close to being in a 
rut from an effective teaching point of view. The worthwhile con- 
cepts, the concepts upon which society depends, can often be taught 
more effectively from current sources. The overthrow of every- 
thing just because it is old is not advocated. However, teachers 
would do well to examine newer m 


appropriateness of older writing. 
Poor readers need, above all else, books, magazines, and articles 


of interest within their somewhat limited reading abilities. The 
effect of selecting more modern writing is to reduce the reading diffi- 
culty and provide selections which are more likely to be of inherent 
Interest. 

College Students. Turning to 
a parallel difficulty in reading exists. 
as expecting secondary schools to te 


aterials while reevaluating the 


the college student, we find that 
Colleges have gone on record 
ach their students to think, to 
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write, to listen, and to read. This is precisely what the language arts 
program of the elementary school seeks to do. Somewhere along the 
line we are failing. 

` Many college students are not reading up to their capacities. 
They are young men and women of better-than-average intelligence 
whose reading is frequently far below their mental abilities. Once 
more they complain. of being slow readers. And once more this is 
not the main fault with their reading. They have not learned how 
to adjust their reading speed to the type of material encountered 
and therefore tend to plod through everything at the same relatively 
slow speed. Their comprehension is frequently faulty, while their 
vocabularies are woefully limited. Some are tempted to ascribe 
these deficiencies of college students,to the fact that they have riot 
done enough reading. This is doubtless partly true, but the more 
important contributing cause is that they have not had sufficient in- 
struction in the refinement of the basic reading skills. In short, they 
have not had continuous and continuing reading instruction. 

The College Dropout. The dropout in some coeducational col- 
leges has reached as high as 50 per cent. Financial troubles, a de- 
sire to start earning a living, and, of course, matrimony are but seme 
of the causes for leaving college. In a large number of cases the 
underlying reason is a fundamental inability to cope with the re- 
quired reading. In an effort to combat the dropout, colleges are 
showing a comparatively recent trend toward the establishment of 
personal reading courses for their students [1]. 

Criticism of Secondary Schools. The secondary schools are be- 
ginning to feel the pressure, situated as they are between the ele- 
mentary schools on the one hand and liberal arts, technical, and pro- 
fessional colleges and technological institutes and junior colleges 
on the other. To put it more bluntly, they are being criticized by 
both elementary schools and postsecondary institutions. The ele- 
mentary schools wonder why reading instruction—call it study 
habits, if you will—cannot be continued. The colleges for their part 
wonder why it is that young people who are intelligent enough to 
pass entrance examinations are unable to stay in college and do 
college work. Obviously, lack of reading ability is only part of 
the answer. Listening, writing, and thinking are equally important. 

Indeed, all four of the language arts components are closely re- 
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lated [17]. If reading is thinking the author's thoughts with him, 
then so is listening, except the ear is substituted for the eye. Sim- 
ilarly, speaking and writing are ways of expressing one’s own 
thoughts. In order to speak and write convincingly, one must have 
something about which to speak and write. Both direct and vicari- 
ous experiences—gained through reading and in other ways— 
furnish the ideas, while writing and listening improve organization. 

Contributions of Reading. Teachers of the upper elementary 
grades and junior high school are realizing today more than ever 
before that they have a particular and unique contribution to make 
to the thinking process of boys and girls by the upward extension 
of reading instruction. Much of our information of the past and 
present, even though ably assisted by moving pictures, slides, film- 
strips, and television, must still be derived from the printed page. 

A grave danger appears to be that teachers tend to substitute 
factual knowledge for the ability to organize one’s thoughts and the 
thoughts of others [20]. Possibly undue reliance on objective ex- 
aminations with their tendency to check only factual information is 
partly to blame. Yet there would appear to be a deeper reason and 
a far more serious danger. Americans have long been accused of 
being a people who, instead of engaging in athletics for their own 
sake, are more interested in spectator sports. Can it be that this 
Phenomenon of the sporting world is being carried over into our 
Classrooms? Are we creating a generation of students who expect 
to learn by passive watching and listening, who prefer predigested 
information, selected and analyzed for them, rather than students 
who are willing to exert mental effort? We do not improve reading 
by avoiding it. 

Audio-visual aids have much to contribute to the reading pro- 
Sram. Depth, color, and tone are added to reading by judicious 
employment of recordings, movies, graphs, models, and illustrations. 

hey add much as interest arousers, convey specific details clearly, 
and summarize succinctly. But to short-circuit the reading process 
in an effort to make learning as painless as possible is, to say the 
least, a misuse of a valuable teaching aid. 

Conclusions. What is the evidence against the schools? First, in 
high school we have students with above-average ability getting by 
with, for them, inferior reading. Second, we have an alarming drop- 
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out both in high school and college, with the result that both 
secondary and postsecondary institutions are becoming alarmed at 
the situation. 

The simple expedient is to blame methods of teaching reading 
presently used in the primary grades. This is the course that most 
of the public criticism of reading instruction has taken. Is the 
problem so simple? Reading readiness and primary grade reading 
instruction are based on the theory that reading is developmental; 
that is to say, individuals are ready to read at different chronological 
ages and progress at varying rates. To start with such a theory 
should imply that it is understood and accepted throughout the 
school system. To employ it in one grade and ignore it at another 
defeats the effectiveness of such a program, 

Therefore, a principal cause of the reading problem really lies in 
the school’s failure to recognize the reading level of the student. 
Such failure may occur at any grade in the system. With materials 
suited to his age and interest, and at the rate best suited to him, 
the school can help each individual to develop his reading skills so 
that he is able, in all normal situations, to function on his own as an 
independent reader. In such a school, reading instruction is based 
on a continuous-process theory embodying the idea that a student 
starts from where he is, not from where he should be. 


READING IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Obviously such continuing instruction is no one-man job, since 
reading permeates all subjects and all areas of the curriculum. One 
of the first steps in organizing a whole-school approach to reading 
may well be the setting up of a committee to consider such questions 
as (1) who should teach reading? (2) what students are involved? 


and (3) how should the program fit into the academic pattern of the 
school? [25] 


At this point a decision m 
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simplicity, the independent Reading Improvement Committee will 
be considered. 

Evaluation of Present Practices. At the beginning such a commit- 
tee will concern itself with evaluating present practices in order to 
discover (1) general principles of child growth that apply to reading 
instruction, (2) practices which are acceptable in their present 
form, (3) changes which will lead to improved practices, and (4) 
practices which are out of harmony [29]. Appendix B provides a 
check list which should help the committee in its preliminary work. 
In such evaluation, members of the committee will find that Dur- 
rell’s listing [7] of weaknesses common to elementary reading pro- 
grams a useful guide. 

Committee Organization. Simpson [25] indicates an organiza- 
tional form for a high school reading committee which includes 
representatives of instructional departments, reading-related serv- 
ices, students, and parents. Such a committee should be expanded 
to include both elementary and junior high members. Adequate 
representation is essential both because many good ideas will other- 
wise be lost [4] and because proposed changes are likely to involve, 
directly or indirectly, all departments of the school. Furthermore, in 
order to support a program, the community must be informed. 

_ Undoubtedly such a group will be too unwieldy for working ses- 
sions in all but the smaller school systems. Durrell [6] says little is 
to be gained from a first-to-twelfth-grade approach when it comes 
to discussing specific reading practices. The over-all committee will 
Want to subdivide, sometimes meeting by grades in the elementary 
School or by subject-matter departments in secondary school. At 
other times the nature of the problems under discussion will dictate 
a primary, intermediate, junior high, or senior high approach. To 
Provide the necessary continuity of instruction all levels of the 
School should be involved, but provision must also be made for 
smaller groups to work on problems of immediate concern. 

Figure 1 indicates one of the possible ways of organizing the 
Reading Improvement Committee. Membership of the committee 
includes representatives from both the school and community. An 
advisory council, which may itself act as a planning board, is com- 
Posed of chairmen of the special interest groups plus members of the 


FIGURE 1. ORGANIZATION OF READING IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE SHOWING 
POSSIBLE SPECIAL INTEREST SUBCOMMITTEES 
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administrative staff. Thus each special interest group is free to con- 
duct its own working sessions but has direct communication with the 
advisory council. 

The advisory council may be composed of some or all of the 
following: 


A. Administration 
1. Principals 
2. Assistant principals 
3. Supervisors 
B. Community 
1. Board of Education representative 
2. Social agencies representatives 
3. Community leaders 
4. PTA representatives 
C. Special (reading-related) services 
Curriculum coordinator 
Guidance director 
Librarian 
Psychologist 
. Reading specialist 
School doctor 
School nurse 
. Speech therapist 
. Visual-aids director 
D. Teaching staft 
1. Grade-teacher representatives 
2. Subject department chairmen 


GMD Md oo top 


oO 


Both the size of the school and the degree of involvement or interest 
of individuals will be deciding factors in the selection of the ad- 
Visory council. 

Available Resources. Individual staf members may feel that the 
formation of such a Reading Improvement Committee is too com- 
Plicated for the resources of the school. However, in a cooperative 
undertaking such as this, much assistance will usually be forthcom- 
ing. Given a chance to contribute, an elementary supervisor, a de- 
Partment head in the secondary school, or a classroom teacher will 
Prove invaluable. A reading teacher assigned to the intermediate 
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department or a secondary school counterpart, if there is one, can 
work with smaller groups. Finally, neighboring colleges can fre- 
quently provide consultant help [27]. 

Another resource available to the Reading Improvement Commit- 
tee is visitation. While this practice is commonly provided for in 
elementary schools, it is not always efficiently organized. The ele- 
mentary supervisor or principal should know what neighboring 
schools possess good reading programs on paper and which are 
actually putting such plans into action. Visitation should be ex- 
tended to secondary schools, and department heads should compare 
notes at professional meetings so that their teachers may learn 
about various methods of reading instruction which are in actual 
classroom use. This necessitates providing funds for travel and 
hiring the required substitutes, 

Frequently, a previsitation trip by a supervisor, reading specialist, 
or department head will ensure a more profitable experience for 
classroom teachers. Details of schedule, materials to aid in the 
observation, and an Opportunity for an unhurried postobservation 
conference should be arranged. An unplanned visitation frequently 


results in mutual embarrassment and a feeling of lack of accompiish- 
ment. 


Widening Interests. What starts out as a desire to improve read- 


ing instruction in a school frequently brings concomitant rewards. 
Teachers share enthusiasms and—what is equally significant—they 
learn from each other, Despite all our efforts 


from the experience of others is too often neglected, Woodring [32] 
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Of almost equal significance is the fact that what started out as 
a concern for reading will inevitably lead to changes in the testing 
program; in instruction for the slow and the able learner, with re- 
sultant strengthening of the curriculum; in the promotion, marking, 
and diploma policies of the school; and in an improved professional 
attitude toward the task of the teacher in schools providing universal 
education. 

Bestor [2], Conant [3], Flesch [8], Lynd [15], Rickover [20], 
Townsend [28], Woodring [32] and other recent writers have been 
critical of our present-day schools and much of their criticism has 
had some basis in fact. The methods some of these critics have 
advocated to correct shortcomings have not always been sane, un- 
biased, or realistic. Individual school systems have it within their 
power to correct obvious failings, improve the school’s total educa- 
tional offering, and, above all else, provide instruction that will 
help each student achieve to his maximum capacity [21]. 


SUMMARY 


Parents, the general public, and certain self-styled experts are 
critical of contemporary reading methods. The evidence indicates 
that today’s boys and girls read better than did their mothers and 
fathers. Yet the teachers of high school and college students know 
that there is much room for improvement in the reading of young 
People, The alarming dropout and the provision for personal read- 
ing that colleges have found necessary are two indications of this. 

Secondary schools are being criticized by both elementary teach- 
ers and college professors for not continuing instruction in the lan- 
guage arts, particularly in reading. Reliance upon purely factual 
knowledge and the substitution of passive for active learning are 
partly to blame, but the real cause is the failure of some teachers 
m the upper elementary and secondary schools to realize that read- 
ing is, and should be, a continuous and continuing process which 
must be incorporated in subject-matter teaching. 

The formation of a Reading Improvement Committee will aid 
such teachers while focusing the attention of all departments upon 


the basic problems of reading instruction. 
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Chapter 2 
CAUSES OF POOR READING 


School personnel seeking to determine the causes of poor so 
ing are not likely to find a ready answer, McKillop [8] has pointe: 
out that a number of factors often operate together to inhibit read- 
ing. These factors vary from student to student and PEE 
even within the individual. Poor reading may be due to physical, 


PHYSICAL FACTORS AFFECTING READING 


The relative 
is often misunderstood. A number of 


Ous, raises the sum total of his disabilities to the point where he 
seeks to withdraw from the activity, f 
Visual Defects, Robinson [9] has shown that the incidence 0 
physical defects of vision in good and poor readers is about a, 
On the basis of her sampling, this establishes the fact that both goo 
and poor readers have vision difficulties. The good readers = 
good in spite of handicaps. The poor readers, beset by additiona 
problems, such as lack of success and emotional instability, often 
unconsciously used the physical limitation as an excuse for not 
reading, 
The manner in which the two eyes work together in reading is a5 
20 
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important as the acuity of each eye working individually. Studies 
have shown that fusion and acuity at reading distance and depth 
perception are of particular importance [9]. Fusion is the ability 
of the two eyes to merge the picture seen by each eye into one single 
and distinct image. Acuity at reading distance is the clarity of 
vision when the viewed object is held some 14 inches from the eyes. 
Depth perception is the ability of the two eyes working together to 
give the feeling of a third dimension. 

Auditory Defects. At first the connection between hearing and 
reading is not readily obvious. A child with a limited impairment, 
however, may have trouble hearing the endings of words and, in 
some cases, certain letter combinations. We are not interested here 
in the ability to distinguish the particular sounds of letters so much 
as in the acuteness of the hearing function. Poor auditory acuity 
tends to limit the listening vocabulary which in turn limits the 
speaking vocabulary. Since a majority of the words included in the 
reading vocabularies of the early grades are words which are, or 
should be, familiar to the child in the home, at play, or in school, a 
hearing loss may affect listening and speaking vocabularies ad- 
versely and, through them, the child’s reading vocabulary. 

A child may have acceptable auditory acuity and yet have trouble 
hearing the beginnings, middles, or endings of words. He may also 
have difficulty distinguishing between certain letter combinations. 
A child so handicapped is lacking in auditory perception skills and 
is likely to profit little from phonic instruction until discrimination 
between the sounds of letters has been taught [5]. 

Speech Defects. Similarly, anything hindering normal participa- 
tion in speech activities affects future reading adversely. Undue 
prolongation of baby talk, while often a source of entertainment to 
doting parents, may prove a serious hindrance, once reading is 
started. Such baby talk is likely to affect the auditory discrimina- 
tion necessary for successful phonic instruction, in addition to mak- 
ing the subject appear ridiculous. 

Specialists should be called in where malformation of the mouth 
and teeth exists. Normally, operations for cleft palate are completed 
well before schooling starts so that a child so afflicted may have a 
number of years of normal, or near normal, speech development 
before reading is started. 
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school. Later on, anything which makes an individual’s speech 
different from that of his contemporaries will tend to prove a limita- 
tion in oral reading and a deterrent to group participation. If a 
person so affected is forced to take part against his will, detrimental 
emotional situations often occur [2]. 

General Health. The school values the general health of all boys 
and girls and takes necessary steps to safeguard their well-being. 
Of particular importance from a reading point of view are glandular 
disturbances involving the endocrine glands, General listlessness, 
lack of coordination, and a tendency toward being overweight are 
some of the symptoms, 

Children who are having trouble adjusting to the instructional 
Program of the school need to have sufficient rest, The school must 
depend upon the parents to see that a child is free from fatigue. 
Many parents, cognizant of social values, plan a heavy extracur- 
ticular program for their children, Dancing class, boy and girl 


rep ies engaged in by limiting the number of clubs at the junior 
i of-school activ- 
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beneficial to a child than the possible feeling of frustration which 
may be caused by forced participation in too many organizations. 

Vitamin deficiency is not an illness that would be expected in the 
United States. With both parents working, however, many children 
who get enough to eat fail to get a properly balanced diet. Busy 
parents take the easy way out in meal preparation with the result 
that both general vitality and eyesight sometimes suffer. 

Another general health consideration is that of excessive absence 
from school. Since reading is a progressive subject, work lost 
through absence should be made up. The teacher could usually 
find time to give the necessary individual instruction when classes 
Were smaller. Today, with larger classes, this is rarely the case. The 
Poor reader who falls behind has little to look forward to except 
missing the work completely, or, in elementary school, dropping 
back to a slower reading group. When a child is not doing well, he 
Seeks to avoid school at every chance. Gullible parents, abetting 
such absences, quickly set up a vicious circle. 


ë EMOTIONAL FACTORS AFFECTING READING 
_ Most parents and school authorities are quick to recognize phys- 
ical factors affecting reading—hearing, vision, speech, and general 
health. Ina majority of cases, they are also quick to take the neces- 
Sary steps to correct them. Most schools have access to funds fur- 
nished by civic-minded groups in the community to supply glasses, 
hearing aids, or medical treatment to children whose parents can- 
not, or will not, afford them. A similar situation does not exist when 
factors affecting reading are emotional. These tend to be both 
More difficult to discover; more difficult to comprehend when dis- 
Covered; and more time consuming, hence more expensive, to rem- 
edy than physical handicaps. 

Emotional Stability. Emotional stability is one of the prime re- 
quirements for successful reading. A child should be as free as 
Possible from emotional stress as reading instruction is begun and 
Continued. Both parents and teachers frequently fail to recognize 
this need—probably because they are too closely involved to be able 
to maintain a clear perspective. For example, the teacher who 
loses her temper and shouts, or the teacher who is extremely strict 
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one day and very lenient the next, is likely to intensify the emo- 
tional problems of boys and girls at exactly the time when children 
need some adult on whom they can depend. Parents also need to 
set an example of stability. One of the principal causes for worry 
on the part of a child is the parents’ habit of talking about his lack 
of success in reading or other school activities in his presence. The 
child soon realizes that the parents are worried and may react in 
any one of several ways—usually with unfortunate results, 

Psychological Ways of Revealing Emotional Instability. Any 
person who has worked with boys and girls should be able to rec- 
ognize the ways in which they reveal insecurity [6]. We should be 
aware of their methods of covering up emotional instability. There 
are four well-known ways in which an individual seeks to compen- 
sate for his environment by personality adjustments. 

1. Withdrawing. The subject turns into himself, We often hear 
teachers say, “George is a good boy. He doesn’t cause any trouble 
but just sits in the back of the room.” In an educational sense he is 
lost to the teacher. If he were reacting to his environment by caus- 
ing trouble, he might be better of. As it is, he has sunk for the 
third time and has withdrawn into himself, X 

2. Escape. Probably all individuals indulge in this form of adjust- 
ment to some extent. It is only when such behavior becomes ex- 


4. Boasting and belittlin 
of covering up insecurity. “Reading is sissy stuff” frequently denotes 
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unequal parental discipline, and broken homes. To these, various 
parental attitudes may be added. 

l. Sibling rivalry. Several different kinds of brotherly and sisterly 
competition come under the heading of sibling rivalry. In all cases 
the problem child feels inferior. In some instances the child in 
question is older. He may regret the transfer of affection, real or 
fancied, to a younger brother or sister. If he is slow to learn to read 
and does not do too well in school, if the younger child learns to 
read quickly and, as sometimes happens, overtakes him in school, 
we have all the ingredients for trouble. On the other hand, a 
brighter elder sibling may be held up as an example with equally 
distressing results, Both parents and teachers are tempted to say, 
‘If you're like your brother, you'll do well in school.” The younger 
child knows he isn’t like his elder sibling although he is continually 
being forced to compete with him. The competition is equally keen 
and even more direct in the case of twins, one of whom may not 
be as gifted as the other. 

2. Unequal discipline. The second major cause of emotional in- 
stability found in the home is unequal parental discipline. This may 
appear to be a somewhat trivial thing, but to the mind of a child 
who needs a continuing sense of security it often looms large. Fre- 
quently, the father is out of the home working, so the mother disci- 
Plines the children. During the comparatively short periods the 
father is with his children he may be indulgent or he may be over- 
Strict. Whichever extreme he takes often leads to family dishar- 
mony, and the child senses the lack of parental accord. 

8. Broken homes. An even greater cause of emotional insecurity 
Tesults from divorce or separation. There are many more problem 
Teading cases among children who come from broken homes than 
among those from homes where both parents share the task of 
raising the children. There is no need here to go into the effect on 
Susceptible children of the incidents leading to the breakdown of 
family life, 

4. Parental anxiety. When the child comes from a home where 

e family is a tightly knit unit, there is the danger that parents 
will be overanxious regarding the child’s success in reading. Often, 
despite the efforts of the school to prepare parents for the delay in 
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beginning reading brought about by the reading readiness program, 
they feel that there is something wrong with their child if he doesn’t 
learn to read the first day of school. If at such a time overeager or 
apprehensive parents unwittingly express their feelings, the child 
will often sense and reflect this anxiety. 

5. Parental indifference. Almost equally injurious to the child’s 
emotional stability is the indifference of parents to the child’s initial 
Successes in school. This may range from neglect caused by over- 
emphasis on social activities, through preoccupation with economic 
affairs in homes where both parents work, to studied indifference 
resulting from a well-meaning but ill-judged attempt not to appear 
overanxious. It is not easy to steer between anxiety and indifference. 

6. Sex pressures. Another factor which merits consideration is the 


T. Growing up. Boys and girls look upon reading as an adult 
read becomes a very real meas- 
ure of growing up. The immature child may tend to resist this activ- 
ity, which apparently leads to independence. This resistance is in- 
tensified in a home where the child sees, feels, or senses that the 


pleasurable state, the child may well avoid what, for him, is one 
growing up. 

ity. Emotional troubles may 
cause lack of success in reading, or the failure in reading may give 
rise to emotional problems [10]. Thus a well-adjusted child com- 
ing from a good home environment may become emotionally upset 


by certain school Practices. A child who enters in an unsettled 
condition has trouble adjusting to school, 
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he becomes aware that the pace is too fast. Confusion sets in when 
too many new words are introduced before he has had a chance to 
assimilate what has already been taught. There is also a danger that 
the school day may be too reading centered. In such a case, a child 
already bewildered in reading finds that other activities which 
should be pleasurable are clouded by the feeling of frustration he 
develops in reading class. Long reading periods, beyond the child’s 
Power of concentration, may also contribute toward the difficulty. 
Another trouble spot is the setting up of goals so early in the year 
that slower children find they cannot accomplish what is expected 
of them, Many reading problems are directly attributable to lack 
of initial success in reading. 

Not all the school-induced causes of emotional insecurity are to 
be found in the first grade. At any level above this grade a child’s 
€motional troubles may be increased by undue forcing. This is 
Particularly true if the school ignores the principles necessary to 
developmental learning. Thus, a child who is not making average 
Progress in narrative-type materials is likely to have difficulty when 
he encounters study-type reading in upper grades. Poor study 

abits frequently result from overlong assignments, while the pres- 
Sure of too many extracurricular activities also creates a feeling of 
frustration, 


MENTAL FACTORS AFFECTING READING 


For a good reader, reading is an apparently simple, yet effective, 
Process, Not until the reading breaks down do we realize just how 
Complicated it is. In this respect reading may be compared to an 
Automobile engine. When every part is functioning, one only has 
to get behind the wheel and drive. Yet let one seemingly minor 
Part fail to perform correctly and the whole mechanism fails to 
respond, Reading, creative reading in which the reader both thinks 
and reacts to the author's thoughts, is without doubt the most com- 
Plicated of our mental processes. 

Restricted Mental Ability. It is not surprising to find that limited 
Mental ability is one of the prime causes of poor reading. Provided 
the Psychometric tests give a true picture of the individual's ability 
or lack of it, there is very little that can be done to improve reading 
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above the limit set by intelligence. True, carefully planned p 
instruction sometimes results in some raising of ap p Ai 
especially those dealing with vocabulary and other verbal i aie 
Also, in rather infrequent cases, a substantial a S l 
environment promotes better emotional adjustment, with a R a 
improvement of mental ability as measured by ipa ae al 
Yet these two statements do not belie the fact that a a 
ability is a basic reason for poor reading. Unfortunately, t ri ew d 
is not equally true, for a high mental ability does not ig Lanes 
in good reading. It should be remembered that progress is de r 
restricted by low mental ability, provided the estimate is co ome 
Reading instruction will be a slow and tedious Process, demanding 
constant repetition in meaningful and interesting situations. 


Limits of Progress. A child having an IQ of 80, as determined by 
group and individual intellige: 


per instruction. Beginning 
elayed two or more years: 
Progress per school year would be less tuan 
d each year. Each teacher 
onsiderable forgetting, on 
ious year. But the oe fl 
working up to his capacity. Harris [ 


itations of mental ability with regard to possible 
reading achievement. 


Brain Injury. Another curb o 
Such injury is Sometimes the res 
fall sustained before the h i 


acterized by sustained eet 
y to the brain. In all cases 0 
ncouraged to consult a special- 
ability centers are now doing 
remarkable work wi 

Lateral Domi 
also consider lateral dom 
and right-eyed, or altern 
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§ causes of poor reading, we should 
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be right-handed and left-eyed or vice versa. Sometimes, also, dom- 
inance is not established. Both these possibilities are termed mixed 
dominance. 

Some specialists feel that mixed dominance causes confusion in 
left-to-right eye movements in reading, which may lead to possible 
reversals. Robinson [9], writing in 1946, said, “Tt appears that dom- 
inance should not be entirely neglected as a cause for reading failure 
until further research has been done.” Today, the evidence is still 
inconclusive. 

Tests of lateral dominance [7] should be administered when 
causes of poor reading are being investigated. The danger is that a 
diagnosis of mixed dominance may be taken as the cause of 
difficulty and that other contributing factors may be ignored. A 
child may make reversals because he has not mastered left-to-right 
eye movements, or because common reversals such as the reading 
of “was” for “saw” have not been corrected. The fact that he is also 
mixed dominant may be coincidental. 

Directional Confusion. Another complication affecting the nor- 
mal movement of the eyes is to be found in the study of certain 
anguages that are read from right to left. For a good reader who 
Aas mastered the left-to-right eye movements necessary for reading 

nglish, the study of a language which employs the reverse eye 
Movements creates little directional difficulty. However, for a 
Poor reader, who is likely to have some directional trouble in 
English even as high as the third grade, the introduction of a lan- 
Suage such as Hebrew may cause unnecessary confusion, The 
Postponement of the second language until reading in English is 
Progressing satisfactorily would seem to be a sensible solution to the 
Problem where directional confusion does exist. 


SOCIAL CAUSES OF POOR READING 


The School 


The general public is prone to blame the classroom teacher for 


many educational shortcomings, including lack of success in read- 
‘ng. It is just as easy for teachers to blame parents. Both are prob- 
ably right, since reading difficulties usually result from a combina- 
tion of causes, as we have seen. However, it should not be a 
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question of who is to blame, for if we understand why reading 
problems exist, we shall be in a better position to move toward the 
elimination of many of the causes of poor reading. 

Crowded Classrooms. The increasing number of boys and girls 
attending our schools today has brought about two factors which 
tend to limit reading achievement. They are (1) crowded class- 
Tooms in the primary grades and (2) the lack of school buildings, 
which forces some school Systems to adopt a split-session school 
day. Especially in the primary grades, the size of classes needs to 
be carefully regulated. With three to five reading groups in the 
average primary grade classroom, the teacher has trouble getting 
around to everyone when the number of children exceeds twenty- 
five. Already some schools are faced with the necessity of forming 
classes twice this size. Asa 5 
ditions, much of the careless reading encountered in the middle and 


upper grades is actually “taught” in the first three grades. 
Teacher Shortage. An 


which tends to reduce thi 


of experienced teachers. Unfortunately, when a teacher resigns, it 
is not at all unusual for a class to have a succession of at least two 
or three substitutes before a permanent appointment is made. 

The employment of an untrained, or partially trained, lay person 
in the capacity of “baby sitter,” so that the teacher may spread 
herself even more thinly by devoting all of her time to instruction 
should not be condoned by teachers organizations. Seat work and 
much group work other than reading should be regarded as an 
integral part of primary instruction. 

Ineffective Teaching, Finally, 
achievement is ineffective teach 
for this. (1) The teacher m 


im in September have dropped out 


one by one, mentally if not physically. (2) Teachers vary a great 


t groups of boys 
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and girls. Increased class size has rendered this situation more 
acute. Some are temperamentally suited to working with slower 
children, while others are more effective when teaching able learn- 
ers. Another consideration is the age of the groups to which they 
are assigned. (3) Some teachers, otherwise well-prepared, are in- 
effective in that they either do not comprehend what must be done 
before a class is ready to read, or they do not select appropriate 
topics for study. This latter situation is frequently brought about 
by lack of suitable materials. (4) Much ineffectual teaching is the 
result of poor classroom organization. No matter how carefully the 
administration may have planned classes, provided adequate ma- 
terials, and helped teachers evolve a suitable curriculum, in the 
last analysis, the individual teacher tends to sink or swim depending 
upon his success in organizing materials, methods, and techniques 
Within the four walls of his own classroom. 


The Home 


The home must assume responsibility for a number of factors 
tending to limit reading achievement. Of course, in a very real 
séhse, the fact that our schools are presently short of both school 
buildings and teachers may be attributed to the home, since par- 
ents are taxpayers. Certain other aspects of the problem seem more 
likely to originate in the home itself. 

Poor Start in Reading. The home, as well as the school, some- 
times contributes toward getting children off to a poor start in 
reading. Families are on the move today more than at any other 
time in the history of our country. During the period following 
World War II, we were getting in our secondary schools boys and 
girls who attended primary grades during the war years. During 
those grades—the most important ones from a reading point of 
view—families frequently followed the father from army camp to 
army camp. The adjustment period following a global war, com- 
Plicated by overseas peacetime service and foreign marriages, is 
likely to be long and far-reaching in its consequences. One of the 
Tesults has been that, instead of getting a good start in reading, 
many children attended two or more schools during these formative 
years, 

Another group also is in constant motion. These are the children 
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of migrant farm workers. Moving with their parents from South to 
North as crops are harvested, these boys and girls also attend many 
schools. Their case is often complicated by a foreign-language 
barrier. So acute has the problem become in many states that the 
Federal government has had to step in to ensure a continuing edu- 
cational program. While these two groups may not be typical of 
the nation as a whole, it is true that there is much less tendency 
for families to remain stationary than was formerly the case. 

Changing Moral Values. A more subtle factor which tends to 
inhibit full reading achievement is a changing sense of moral values 
brought about by unsettled world conditions. Children tend to 
absorb the attitudes expressed or implied in the home. Many 
homes today mirror the chaos of nations. A feeling that the world 
and school owe them a living is, unfortunately, relatively prevalent. 
Children often do not have daily chores to do. Hard work is not 
the way to success in business; application to studies is not the 
way to recognition in school life. Social successes, meeting the 
right people, joining the right sororities and fraternities—all these 
tend to replace a sound schooling as a preparation for living. 

Parental Discipline. Home life in yet another area is working ‘at 
cross purposes to school and reading instruction. Many parents 
seemingly lack an understanding of sensible parental discipline. A 
child who is allowed to do pretty much as he pleases in the early 
formative years is faced with a serious adjustment problem when 
he enters school. Studies show that children attending good nursery 
schools and kindergartens make the adjustment to school much 
more easily than do those whose first contact with school is delayed 
until the first grade. Indeed, this beginning often enables boys and 
girls to make such a start in reading during the first grade that they 
are seldom outdistanced. A firm, but not harsh, parental discipline 
effectively bridges the gap between home and school by condition- 
ing boys and girls to the orderly behavior necessary to public 
school learning. 

Reading Atmosphere. Another environmental factor is the amount 
of reading done by the parents, father as well as mother, at times 
when children can observe them as they derive satisfaction from 
reading. The number of books and magazines available in the 
home directly affects a child’s interest in reading. Books are ac- 
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cepted by children who want to enjoy them as their parents do. 
The example is before them all the time so that, in a very real sense, 
parents are responsible if their children do not learn to love books 
and reading. 

Head of the Household. To some, the following suggested cause 
of poor reading may seem very far-fetched. However, if they will 
think of families they know, in their own and other socioeconomic 
groups, they may make some rather startling discoveries. 

Boys naturally look to their father as the epitome of manliness. 
Yet in many families the mother is better educated, better dressed, 
handles the family income, makes the majority of the social deci- 
sions, and, in short, gives at least the outward indication of being 
the head of the household. In such a situation a boy is scarcely 
motivated to emulate his father’s academic or intellectual accom- 
plishments. 

Conclusion. Apparently, in the complex of factors affecting suc- 
cess in reading, there are more operating against boys being suc- 
cessful than against girls. In comparison to the number of girls, the 
number of boys experiencing difficulty in reading is increasing from 
the 8 to 1 ratio formerly recognized. 


CHANGED SCHOOL POPULATION 


At a time when schools are least well-prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge in terms of physical plant and suitable teachers, they are ad- 
mitting boys and girls who, often through no fault of their own, are 
Poorly equipped to undertake the task of learning to read. Going 
even deeper than this is the lack of home training which would, in 
Part, enable them to become successful readers, Our schools are 
more and more being called upon to take over duties and respon- 
sibilities that formerly were the province of the home. 

Quality of Students. Not only are our schools crowded and our 

Ome life disrupted, but there are also changes affecting the quality 
as well as the quantity of our school population. As is often true 
M social change, there are many contributing causes [2]. One of 
these is that there are relatively few jobs for teen-agers. More and 
More employers are demanding à high school education as a pre- 
Tequisite for a position. As automation increases, with the resultant 
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decrease in demand for manual labor, the premium placed on 
education increases. There are also indications that young people 
themselves do not desire to work in positions demanding physical 
effort alone. This would suggest that the youth of our country is 
fairly unanimous in regarding a high school education as socially 
acceptable. From the parents’ point of view also, economic condi- 
tions now make it financially possible to keep boys and girls in 
school at least through the completion of high school. Then, too, 
many parents who did not receive such an education now desire it 
for their children. This desire for a secondary education, laudable 
as it is in theory, means that secondary schools are now opening 
their doors to students who, in the past, would not have considered 
pursuing their education at this level. 

Chronological or Social Promotion. Another factor to be con- 
sidered is chronological or social promotion. The theory advocates 
yearly promotion of children with relatively few exceptions. The 
exceptions are usually based on individual considerations, such as 
absence during prolonged illness, extreme retard 
very few cases at the request of the parent. S 
predicated on the belief that a child ten 
own age mates, since he h 


ation, and in some 
ocial promotion is 
ds to adjust better with his 
as interests in common with that age 
that rates of learning are not uniform, 


practically all 


a policy of the education of the fittest to a poli 
tically all the children of 

Psychologically, social or chronological promotion is sound. It 
must be pointed out, however, that such promotion complicates the 
task of the teacher, places the school in a position of being misun- 
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derstood, and graduates a body of students differing widely in ca- 
pabilities. 

Compulsory Attendance. Finally, the age at which boys and girls 
are legally permitted to leave the secondary school is increasing. 
From age twelve, the figure has been advanced to age sixteen. 
Some states, not having already done this, are contemplating the 
change in the very near future. 

Factors Making for Change. The combination of scarcity of jobs 
for young people, a desire on the part of boys and girls and their 
parents for a high school education which is now financially pos- 
sible, the adoption of chronological promotion, and the increase in 
the school-leaving age—all these factors make a changing school 
population a reality. 

_ Factors to Continue. There is every indication that the combina- 

tion of factors making for a changed and changing school popula- 
tion will be present in the future. In fact, many of these conditions 
will be intensified. A secondary education is likely to be increas- 
ingly demanded by industry. Whether the school-leaving age is 
advanced still further may be subject to question. In a very real 
Sease, however, it is already eighteen to twenty for many of our 
students, The increased enrollments in technical institutes and 
Junior college have, in a certain sense, effectively postponed the 
school-leaving age. 

Colleges, at least some of them, are forced into a position similar 
to that currently faced by the secondary school. The pressure is on 
them to accept larger and larger numbers of secondary school grad- 
uates differing widely in ability. How will these colleges, long 
critical of public education, resolve the problem? 


THE TEACHERS’ DILEMMA 


The sum total of these factors is to admit to the lower grades of 
the secondary school boys and girls who formerly never were pro- 
Moted from the elementary school. Many of these are above aver- 
age in ability. Some, of course, are merely waiting until they are 
old enough to leave school. Faced with this dilemma, teachers have 
three alternatives: (1) to condemn present methods of reading in- 
struction, (2) to advocate the return to grade standards, and (3) to 
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The third alternative open to teachers and administrators who 
are seeking to learn the causes of poor reading is to accept the 
implications inherent in a developmental reading philosophy. When 
we adopt a reading readiness program in kindergarten and first 
grade and when we actually make provision for individual differ- 
ences in learning ability, we are recognizing the fact that all chil- 
dren do not progress at the same rate. So instead of everyone being 
capable of doing the work of the seventh grade, we find in the 
Seventh grade of the present and future a wide spread of reading 
abilities, Reading specialists expect to find a spread of ability of 
plus or minus five grades. In the average heterogeneous seventh 
grade, this would mean a range of reading abilities extending from 
second to twelfth grade. A realistic attitude would include accept- 
ing the fact that this wide diversity of reading levels will be found 
in all grades—the upper grades of elementary school as well as in 
the secondary school. This spread of abilities is not caused by poor 
struction but by the fact that reading is a developmental subject. 


SUMMARY 


9 
_ Causes of poor reading are frequently many. Among the phys- 
ical causes are poor vision, hearing, speech, and general health. 
Emotional handicaps are usually more difficult to discover and rem- 
edy than are physical ones. Low mental ability and brain injury 
tend to limit reading achievement. 

Among the causes of poor reading which may be attributed to the 
School are crowded classrooms, a shortage of experienced teachers, 
and ineffectual teaching, By inculcating an adverse set of moral 
Values, by failing to maintain sensible discipline, and by setting a 
Poor example, the home often fosters poor reading. 

Chronological promotion, compulsory attendance, and the social 

Necessity of obtaining an education have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of a changed school population which is characterized by 
Wide differences in reading ability. 
_ The dilemma of the secondary school teacher and administrator 
is whether to go along with the critics and condemn present meth- 
Ods of reading instruction, to seek to return to grade standards, or 
to accept the implications of developmental reading. 
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Chapter 3 


ELIMINATION OF THE CAUSES 
OF POOR READING 


A school staff, aware that there is some justification for the current 
criticism of reading instruction and knowing some of the more 
common causes of poor reading, will first seek to eliminate as many 
of these causes as possible. This and succeeding chapters indicate 
what steps may profitably be taken. 

; In most schools it is not a question of starting at the beginning, 
Since usually some parts of the reading program are functioning 
More or less effectively. Reading readiness and primary grade in- 
struction may be satisfactory, but instruction may break down in 
the intermediate grades. Or the reading program of the elementary 
schools may be progressing well, while the early years of the sec- 
ondary school may demand attention. Again, the contributions of 
individual teachers may be excellent, yet their work may lack co- 
Ordination. Often the screening program for the early detection of 
Physical handicaps to learning may be archaic. 

A survey form or check list, Appendix B, will facilitate evaluation 
of the total reading program of the school. The Reading Improve- 
ment Committee should realize that there is much more to this 
Survey than the administration of reading and intelligence tests. 


SCREENING FOR PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


rec cteening for vision and hearing deficiencies is quite regularly 

garded as one of the logical first steps toward the elimination of 

San causes of poor reading. Physical handicaps, as we have seen, 

_~ to some extent more easily determined and corrected than emo- 

tional ones. The purpose of such screening is to discover and refer 
39 
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for possible correction certain physical limitations, not always 
serious in and of themselves, which may contribute to reading 
iencies [6]. i 

po aan Most parents recognize the wisdom of taking 
children to the dentist twice a year, although a routine dental ex- 
amination is still a part of the school physical examination. ee 
tunately, parents do not yet recognize the importance of periodi 
visual examinations. School authorities will welcome the time when 
parents place eye health in a category similar to that occupied by 
dental health. Until such a time does come, however, the schoo 
must fulfill its obligation by providing the most effective vision- 
screening program at its command. 

Unfortunately, there is 


some misunderstanding on the part of two 
professional groups, 


the ophthalmologists and the optometrists, re- 
garding the school’s concern in vision screening. The sole purpose 
is, and should be, to screen for abnormalities, calling the parents 
attention to such cases so that referral to the proper medical author- 


ity may be made. It is not the intent of the school to trespass upon 
the domain of the eye specialist, 


A major reason for 
ward school vision 
lack of communicati 


school system—ve 

local specialists of 
school embarks on i 
the size of the com 
Individual confere 
ophthalmologists and 


: > 
and county meetings present opportunities for the administrator to 
meet those engaged in th 


e treatment and correction of vision prob- 


lems and afford him a chance to explain the true purpose of the 
school’s Screening program, 


In deference to the eye s 


Pecialists, they sometimes do have cause 
for complaint since the b 


etter vision tests do permit the examiner 
al effects of refraction, When such equip- 
» the examiner should be careful to remember that 
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the school is not concerned with diagnosis but with referral to the 
proper medical authority. y 

A clear understanding needs to be had of the fact that eye special- 
ists are not reading experts; neither are reading specialists qualified 
vision experts. Diseases and malfunctionings of the eyes call for 
professional care by ophthalmologists and optometrists. Meanwhile 
existing personnel, the school physician and the school nurse, should 
perform regular screening examinations and work closely with the 
guidance department and the reading specialist. Lack of under- 
standing of the school’s purpose may tempt optometrists in some 
Communities to want to enter schools in order to do the screening 
themselves; and lack of an adequate reading program or poor com- 
munication may, in effect, force optometrists to embark on the 
teaching of reading. Both situations should be avoided. By im- 
Proving screening and reading programs and by keeping channels 
of communication open, the school can most effectively fulfill its 
tole—to the end that vision abnormalities may be detected so that 
these handicaps are not added to other possible causes of reading 
failure, 

In’ communities where a professional rivalry exists between oph- 
thalmologists and optometrists, the Reading Improvement Com- 
mittee and the chief school administrator would do well to ap- 
Proach the matter of vision screening cautiously. Apparently, the 
facts they should consider are these. The school nurse, acting with 
and for the school doctor, tends to use tests such as the Snellen 

hart and the Massachusetts Vision Test. Neither of these even 

©gins to do an adequate job where the working together of the 
© eyes is concerned, Yet this binocular use of the eyes is of 
extreme importance in reading, Naturally the sight of each eye 
Separately is equally important. So in some situations, the school 
nurse uses equipment which only screens for about half of the 
Problem, Indeed, these two screening tests are the only ones rec- 
nized for school use in some states. The result is that boys and 
8itls who have binocular-vision problems which may contribute to 
reading difficulties escape detection. a 
i € situation is further complicated by the fact that some vision 
ests, shortened for school use, tend to omit tests of binocular vision. 
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Whether this is an attempt to make them acceptable for school 
purposes or whether the shortening is a legitimate attempt to FRKE 
time in the screening process is difficult to say. This “simplification 
has resulted in making the selection of effective equipment more 
complicated. 
The controversy regarding vision screening is difficult to anes 
since the welfare of boys and girls transcends, or should transcen ‘ 
all other considerations, However, competent ophthalmologists ae 
ognize that binocular vision as well as the health of each individua 
eye must be considered in connection with reading. On the nd 
hand, competent optometrists refer cases that properly lie outs! e 
their competency to the Proper medical authority. If the Reading 
Improvement Committee, local educational board, and the admin- 
istration can secure any one of the more adequate pieces of cg 
is properly used, parents’ attention can d 
cific need for referral. But parents still nee 


‘onceming the importance of eye health and 
binocular vision, 


Classroom Identification o 
to vision may be revealed 


to his eyes or at a peculiar angle. He 
excessively while reading or he may lose his 


more accurate referral. ae 
Much Progress has been ma 
quipment for vision screening: 


Equipment for Vision Screening. 
in the design and development of e 


£ screening equipment may be 

kept in full use. 

One of the oldest and most commonly used screening devices is 
the Snellen Chart. This test, administered 
larly found in the office of the school nurse, Because it is easily 
memorized and because it does not ch i 
or measure the way in which the tw 
cause it is often administered either 
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Correct distance, it has little to recommend it for reading purposes 
[4]. Parts of the Snellen Chart are used by other tests. 

The Eames Eye Test, Revised Edition, is a relatively inexpensive 
Screening test. Approximately ten minutes is required for each 
€xamination. 

The Massachusetts Vision Test has the advantage of being very 
rapid; as soon as a child fails a test the examination is finished. 
Glasses of different types are used in testing. Because of this, chil- 
dren who wear glasses normally, when tested without them, are 
usually found to need glasses. This presents one advantage of the 

assachusetts Vision Test; the person doing the screening is not 
able to pass judgment on the refraction afforded by the subject’s 
glasses, The test could be improved for reading purposes by the 
inclusion of tests of both eyes working together, especially at read- 
ing distance. A revised version of the Massachusetts Vision Test, 

nown as the A O School Vision Screening Test, is now available. 
he individual tests are much the same as those included in the 


Parent test, 


Another piece of vision-screening equipment is known as the 
A long and a short 


eystone Visual-survey Service for Schools. 
orm of the test are obtainable. The instrument, which is called a 
telebinocular, checks both distance and near vision; several tests of 

oth eyes working together are included. The subject may be tested 

oth with and without glasses. 

The Ortho-rater is available both in an industrial model and in a 
Modified model for school use known as the School Vision Test. 

e longer form is to be preferred. 

The cost involved in the purchase of vision-screening equipment 
Warrants careful investigation of the comparative merits of various 

evices currently obtainable. State boards of health and education 
Might well follow the lead given by California in publishing a book- 
et or vision screening [3]. To be of greatest use, such a bulletin 
should be revised periodically to keep up with manufacturing 
Changes and improvements. 

Robinson and Huelsman [7], reporting on the relationship be- 
tween vision and reading-test results with groups of children at 
first., fourth-, and seventh-grade levels, found measures of depth 
Perception and near acuity most significant. Not one of the vision- 
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screening tests used by them was deemed entirely satisfactory. The 
same reference [7] outlines in chart form the various eye tests in- 
corporated in each vision-screening device. Several changes have 
been made since 1953. E 
Harris [4] reports that the Ortho-rater and the Misses 
Vision Test agreed most nearly with subsequent optometric tes A 
The Keystone Visual-survey Service tended to overrefer, althoug 
this defect has subsequently been partially corrected by ea a 
the tolerances for several of the tests. The Eames Eye Test agree 
least with optometric findings. The Ortho-rater and the Keystone 
Telebinocular have the advantage of testing both eyes working 
together at both far point and near point. Harris [4] offers see 
very practical and relatively inexpensive suggestions for thos 
schools not wishing to purchase any of the above equipment. 
Screening for Hearing Loss. Because of the connection betwee? 


hearing and reading via auditory discrimination, vocabulary, an 


phonics, children should be screened for possible hearing loss [2]. 
The preliminary testing should be completed, if possible, before 
entrance into the first grade. 

Both the watch-tick test and the whisper test h 
replaced by more effectiy 
is administered in a qui 


quently used to screen for pos- 
meter. Several companies manu- 
types of audiometer are generally 
with multiple earphones, and it is 
ass at one time, provided the chil- 


sible hearing loss is called the audio 


available. The first is a machine 
capable of screening an entire cl 
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dren can all write. The other type of audiometer is a more precise 
individual testing device not dependent upon writing and therefore 
usable in the early primary grades. If a school cannot afford both, 
the individual machine is probably superior, although more staff 
time must necessarily be devoted to the administration of individual 
tests, Where both are used, the individual testing equipment should 
be employed as a further check on atypical cases detected by the 
group-testing machine. Alternatively, the watch-tick test or the 
whisper test could be used for preliminary screening and the in- 
dividual audiometer could be employed for follow-up work. Special 
attention should be given to boys and girls who have difficulty in 
hearing or pronouncing the endings of words. 

j Screening for hearing loss is provided by law in many states and 
1s usually checked at the time of the physical examination. Pro- 
Vision should be made for referral at any time during the school 
year when lowered acuity is suspected. Accidents, aftereffects of 
Certain illnesses, and the transfer into a school system of new stu- 

ents make this practice desirable. Pe 

Screening for Speech Faults. Unlike tests for hearing and vision, 

Screening for speech difficulties requires no special equipment, 
although the audiometer is regularly used to locate possible hearing 
Oss. Speech testing, somewhat informal in that it does not depend 
©n mechanical measurement, necessitates a fully qualified speech 
teacher. Correction of baby talk and lisping should start as early 
as possible. Learning correct placement of the tongue and lips, 
with a proper amount of drill, is often enough to overcome slight 
Speech defects, 

Parents should consult an orthodontist for corrective work on 
teeth. The prolonged presence of first or baby teeth or the existence 
Of too many permanent teeth for the size of the jaw—either of these 
Conditions is likely to promote speech difficulties in the upper 
Srades of elementary school and junior high school. 

Stuttering and complex speech problems which may occur in 
Some spastic cases require the services of a speech clinic or speech 
therapist. Minor speech difficulties—regional mispronunciations 
and the improper pronunciation of consonants, vowels, and com- 

inations of letters—can usually be handled by the classroom 
teacher in conjunction with work in phonics. The specialist may be 
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helpful in diagnosing and planning corrective drill in special me 
General Health. The routine health examination, whether per 
formed by school doctor or by family physician, is largely preven 
medical work as required by law. Such examination serves —_ 
the same purpose as do the screening tests in hearing, vision, a 
speech; it provides a record of childhood diseases which is a 
portant in forming a profile of the child’s physical health. In ape 
of suspected learning disability, whether discovered at the time : 
the physical examination or reported through observation by 1 
member of the school staff, the parent should be informed. pa 
to the proper medical practitioner or clinic can usually be her 
effected through the family physician. A school large enough y 
offer special services or near an existing clinic has a distinct a 
vantage. Unfortunately there are likely to be some families in every 


z a : n- 
community who resent the school’s interference in what they co’ 
sider private matters, 


CONSIDERATION OF MENTAL CAUSES OF POOR READING 


In considering the relationshi 
not a case of eliminatin 


is the setting up of a satisfactory testing 
sts of both intelligence 
and other tests will form, in part, 
ing as may be decided upon. 

- The commonly accepted statement that @ 
mental age of six to six and a half years is necessary for beginning 


reading needs to be examined, Harris [4] summarizes the evidence 
and points out that the statement ori 


ial reading materials or preprimers, 
little is actually to be gained. On 


the other hand, much harm may 
be done by forcing the mentally i 
the controversy may best be rı 


esolved by sayi 
age is desirable. 
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If the school-entering age tends to center around 5 years and 9 
months, not all first-grade children are ready to read at the begin- 
ning of the year. A well-conceived and well-administered reading 
readiness program i a necessary adjustment of reading instruction 
to mental limitations. The absence of such a program, or the rush- 
ing of children into reading before they are physically and mentally 
ready, accounts for a large percentage of the reading failures that 
are discovered later in school. 

As long as chronological age is the factor determining school en- 
trance, teachers and administrators will be faced with the necessity 
of Providing for differences in mental development. The reading 
Teadiness program is the most common provision, but some schools 
are experimenting with the ungraded primary. However, there re- 
Mains another alternative which deserves consideration. This is 
abolishing the age criterion for school entrance. Some children 
could profit from delaying the beginning of school by a year or 
More; others are ready earlier. Of course, the majority would start 
às they now do in the first grade at a mental age of approximately 
SIX years, 

The abolishment of chronological age as a basis for school en- 
trance might subject the school to all sorts of external pressures, 
With the result that a new series of administrative problems would 
develop, However, the substitution of mental for chronological age 
Needs to be advanced as a possible alternative to the present system. 

Correlation between Reading and Intelligence. Many teachers 
are puzzled by what appears to be a relatively low correlation be- 
tween reading and intelligence. Strang, McCullough, and Traxler 
l8] report three studies which indicate that the relationship of read- 
ing and intelligence is between 5 and .8 when reading compre- 
hension is correlated with verbal factors of intelligence. Since 
reading is admittedly one of the most complicated of mental tasks, 
ne might expect a higher correlation. Yet when the problem is 
a closely, this correlation will be found to be relatively 

igh, 

Considerations which merit attention are these: (1) Reading tests 
and intelligence tests do not measure the same areas. Or, to state 
the matter another way, reading is a functional application of some 
Of the factors which are thought to make up intelligence. (2) In 
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the case of teading tests there is less agreement as to what o 
tutes a good one. As a result, tests vary a great deal and ail aA 
of validity are difficult to obtain. (3) Reading and inte K e 
tests vary greatly in their emphasis upon rate. Both types = d to 
are usually timed, so we would expect to find that both ts ae 
penalize the deliberate worker. However, this is not precise! A, 
and many intelligence tests have rather generous time a leoi 
The types of item found in the two tests vary considerably pa 
Intelligence-test items, in general, are relatively short; but ek 
hension items of reading tests frequently necessitate the rea his 
and rereading of more than One paragraph. Thus a child a a 
not learned to adapt his reading rate to the type of meget 
usually penalized, (4) Many boys and girls of superior and aver? 


ae 
intelligence read far below their capacity in both speed and co 
prehension. 


Grouping in Accordance with Intelli, 
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z ite 
gence and Reading. p í 
partment, anxious to help boys and g! ai 
ential, may wish to section at least P ‘ 


learners. The former would profit from 


adjusted work in heterogeneous 
nucleus of slower sections ina ho 


the reassignment of boys and 
Owing groupings are 
well-defined entities. In 
um rather than discrete 


general categories rather than precise and 
other words, they are points on a continu, 


groupings. 
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l. High mental ability and high reading ability. This group is 
generally made up of the academically minded students. In the 
teading readiness program these boys and girls were usually the 
first to begin reading instruction, and they tend to form the top 
reading groups throughout elementary school. In junior and senior 
high school they form the upper sections in homogeneous groups. 
They need the stimulation of work that challenges them if they are 
to escape intellectual laziness. While they are not reading problems 
in the usual sense, they can frequently profit from instruction in 
Specific reading skills such as outlining or developing speed in com- 
Prehension, Occasionally some individuals may need a refresher 
Course in senior high school or college. : 

2. High mental ability and low reading ability. This category 1m- 
cludes the reading-disability cases who frequently make large gains 
M reading once the causes of their poor achievement are diagnosed 
and remediation is instituted. Since they possess relatively high 
Mental ability, they become an asset to the school once their reading 
improves. In the primary grades these children are often a cause 
a anxiety to teachers and parents. They form the middle groups in 
reading and are usually promoted. Very frequently the members of 

is group are relatively immature or have physical or emotional 
Problems that may contribute to their poor success in reading. Un- 

ue absence and changing schools during the primary years or later 
are also factors. These children should receive special attention 
from teachers in the primary grades, and they profit from specialized 
instruction by the reading teacher from the fourth grade through 
Senior high school. 

8. Average mental ability and low reading ability. This group 
tesembles the previous one in many respects. Indeed, some schools 
Combine the two groups to all intents and purposes. However, 

ecause of their somewhat lower intelligence, these students usually 
are not able to make as much progress as members of the former 
Sroup. With special instruction they can become good average stu- 
dents. The only valid reason for including them with the previous 
Stroup is the lack of reading staff to handle them separately. In this 
Case, they make some gains from class instruction in reading, al- 
though not as much as they would if they were taken in smaller 
Sroups. 

4. Low mental ability and high reading ability. These boys and 
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s stem. 
girls form a comparatively small number in any school Er 
They are achieving above and beyond their apparent c depart. 
and they are not reading problems as such. The ae le ding- 
ment may well be critical of either the psychometric or the 


nt test 
test score. Further tests should be given. If these subseque 
results confirm the 


ers form another g 
because low readi 


to music, the parallel is obvious. In City X children’s voices bot 
tested in the first grade. The good singers are assigned to chore 
and sing at special performances, Choir 2 is comprised of the av? 
age singers and is use: 


d for mass effects and local functions. Choir 
is composed of those who cannot carry 


ELIMINATION OF SOCIAL CAUSES op POOR READING 


Unfortunate social conditions, whether of the home or school, fre- 
quently lead to emotional problems which in turn may have a dele- 
terious effect upon reading achievement. 

Social Causes—the Home. Amon 


g the social causes of poor read- 
ing attributable to the home are ch 


anging moral values, laissez-faire 
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discipline, and the absence of a good reading example or atmos- 
Phere, Obviously there can be no easy way to eliminate these 
environmental factors and they have accomplished their effect by 
the time a child starts school. Parentcraft apparently has to be 
taught each new generation of parents. This should not keep us 

‘om trying to eliminate these social causes of poor reading. How- 
ever, the time lag involved in parent education demands that the 
school accept conditions as they are and at the same time carry on 
the public relations program which will alleviate these conditions. 

Social Causes—the School. The social causes of poor reading 
Mentioned in the previous chapter were crowded classrooms, & 
shortage of experienced teachers, and ineffective teaching. 

Crowded classrooms are the result of building and teacher short- 
ages combined. No easy solution to either of these problems ap- 
Pears possible. It is disturbing, however, to note the trend of 
School architects toward larger and still larger classrooms. Space 
'S essential for the various learning activities called for by modern 
Methods of instruction. Much more freedom than was thought de- 
sirable under older and more traditional teaching methods is now 
Tequited. The objection comes when architects start speaking of 
the optimum-sized classroom as seating fifty children. That number 
May be the most economical from a structural point of view but it 
*S certainly not desirable from an educational standpoint. 

_One of the causes of poor reading will be eliminated when no 
Single class in the primary grades exceeds twenty-five children and 
No class in the secondary school has more than thirty students. This 
May be wishful thinking and it may be both physically and finan- 
cially improbable. As a goal, however, it is educationally respect- 
able. Even where television is employed for a large group, smaller 
Sections are required for discussion, writing, and reading purposes. 

The suggestion has been made that more desirable candidates 
Will be attracted to the teaching profession by better social facil- 
ities and living conditions, especially in the smaller towns; improved 
Salaries and working conditions; and a good secondary school re- 
‘tuitment program, consisting of actual apprenticeship in the early 
elementary school under adequate supervision. Making teaching 
Attractive is the task of everyone in the community who is interested 
N the welfare of children. 
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School systems that can afford to do so are making use on 
building-assistants Program. More first-year teachers than 
needed are hired to fill vacancies and those for whom there ie 
classroom assignment receive in-service training along with o ie: 
first-year teachers under the direction of the supervisor. They ee 
h small groups, relieve teachers of ee 
tute for short periods of time. While 


i inistrators 
aers, guidance personnel, and administra F; 
increased knowledge about reading rA 
and girls to become better rea 


determining oral-reading level 
classroom, testing and the uses 
of teaching reading skills nece: 
tent subjects, 
of phonics, and Special- : 
tarded reader, Secon desire information on such’ su 
jects as grouping for different pu 

teaching, methods of 

special classes in rea 


other topics, goes a long way toward making teaching more effec- 
tive, 


In 
“aie A t with great obstacles. ies 
the first place, it is often difficult to locate the cause of the trouble; 


and, even when the cause has been located, Parents sometimes fee 
that it is not the school’s business, Second, Parents who wish to 
cooperate, realizing the reasons for Conflict, often find themselves 
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so emotionally involved that efforts are soon abandoned. Better re- 
sults are usually obtained if both home and school attack the prob- 
lem simultaneously. School systems having resources such as social 
workers and professional services boards are better able to under- 
take the improvement of home relationships than are many small 
schools. Even here the solution of the difficulty is complex and 
time-consuming. This does not mean that such therapy should not 
be attempted where possible, but the school frequently cannot af- 
ford to wait until home conditions are bettered before doing what 
it can to improve the situation. 

Emotional Causes—the School. The school solution to the poor 
reader’s emotional problem is not easy. However, even more diffi- 
culties are encountered when an attempt is made to change home 
attitudes. Two alternative courses present themselves. First, pro- 
vide psychiatric help for those having reading difficulty stemming 
from emotional causes. Second, attack the reading problem directly 
with the hope that success in reading will enable a student to be- 
come better adjusted. 

The first alternative would appear to be the better procedure. 
However, by no means all children reading below their grade level 
are in need of psychiatric help. Some of them have not received 
suitable instruction, and some are reading poorly because of low 
mental ability. Also, the unavailability of psychiatrists—school or 
general—precludes this course in all but the most favored com- 
munities, For these and other reasons, the public school must take 
the direct approach to the reading problem. Such a course is esti- 
mated to be possible in slightly more than 95 per cent of the cases 
involved [5]. 

ee ini are objections to such a program [1]. Ifa child 
is seriously upset emotionally, attacking the reading disability be- 
fore taking care of the emotional condition tends to gloss over the 
disturbance—should the instruction prove successful. if it is un- 
successful, the child realizes that another attempt to improve his 
reading has failed, and subsequent attempts at instruction are ren- 

dered even more difficult. It is first necessary to separate the read- 
ing-disability pupils from those with low mental ability who are 
achieving as well as can be expected. Itis then possible, by = rc 
ing case histories and consulting teachers, to select those for whom 
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a direct attack on reading is indicated. There will remain a few 
who are so upset emotionally that little can be done until such time 
as the home and the school seek a combined approach. 

The school is interested in the preventive side of the problem at 
the same time. Often the combination of a qualified adult, taking 
time to interest himself in the child, plus suitable reading materials 
(usually not basal readers), will bring favorable results. Creating 
and keeping a happy, relaxed, tension-free classroom goes a long 
way toward overcoming anxiety. Personal recognition given when 
a small success occurs is one of the ways by which all teachers in a 
school can counter existing emotional conflict. 


SUMMARY 


A school system interested in setting up a reading program, or in 
improving an existing program, frequently starts by eliminating 
as many of the causes of poor reading as possible. A good starting 
point is the correction of physical handicaps to learning. Equip- 
ment is available for screening boys and girls for possible vision and 
hearing loss. Speech and general health are also important. * 

Low mental ability is a cause of poor reading which, while it 
cannot be eliminated, needs to be understood. That reading tests do 
not correlate any higher than they do with intelligence tests is due 
to several factors, one of the most significant being the number of 
students who are not reading up to their capacity. A testing pro- 
gram permits the grouping of students into five groups: (1) high 
mental ability and high reading ability, (2) high mental ability and 
low reading ability, (3) average mental ability and low reading 
ability, (4) low mental ability and high reading ability, (5) low 
mental ability and low reading ability, Grouping should be both 
flexible and tentative, 

Social conditions in the home and in the school are difficult to 
change. A better public relations program will help teach parent- 
craft and arouse the general public to the necessity of alleviating 
certain school conditions which are conducive to poor learning. 

Ideally, home-caused emotional difficulty should be treated be- 
fore reading instruction or remediation is attempted. This is fre- 
quently impossible. Therefore the school starts by eliminating as 
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many as possible of the school causes contributing to emotional 
pseu and proceeds directly with reading instruction—except in the 
relatively few cases where psychiatric help is obviously needed. 
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Chapter 4 
PRIMARY READING 


Much attention is given to all phases of beginning reading. Chil- 
dren approach school with the idea that school and reading are 
synonymous. Parents are most actively interested in the first years 
of schooling; teachers and administrators alike are anxious that 
children get off to a good start. 

Reading readiness, the various methods of teaching reading, and 
the place of phonic instruction in a modern reading program are 
some of the focal points in primary reading instruction which are 
basic to the establishment of a sound reading philosophy. 


READING READINESS 


The nature and scope of the prereading program in kindergarten 
and the primary grades form one of the bases for understanding the 
developmental nature of subsequent work in reading. A good work- 
ing definition of reading readiness calls it “a state of general ma- 
turity which, when reached, allows a child to read without excess 
difficulty” [4]. Far from being a do-nothing, wait-and-see-while-we- 
play-games prelude to reading instruction, the readiness program is 
a dynamic, constructive force enabling each child to adjust, to build 
up a background of common experiences and language on which 
he will draw in the reading situations to follow [6]. 

New Concept of Reading Readiness. Many teachers who spend a 
few days or weeks using workbooks and then administer a readi- 
ness test to their entire group think they are employing a reading 
readiness program [11]. Actually such procedures are but a small, 
though nonetheless essential, part of prereading instruction. They 
represent a phase in the development of a newer concept of reading 
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readiness which now far transcends the limited workbook-test ap- 
proach. This newer concept includes the activities of the whole 
school day, so that a teacher seeking to explain the readiness pro- 
gram finds herself including games, excursions, storytelling, and 
other daily happenings [5]. 

Functions of Reading Readiness. This enlarged concept of readi- 
ness seeks to include activities which are conducive to the social, 
emotional, physical, psychological, and language growth of the 
individual child [9]. Kindergarten and first-grade children, coming 
as they do from varied backgrounds, are to be found in widely 
differing stages of development. This is further intensified by the 
fact that, with the chronological minimum age for school entrance 
being five years nine months many children will be several months 
older than others. The rate of growth per month is greater at this 
age than at any other period during the school life of the child. 
Furthermore, sex differences are such that girls, maturing earlier 
and talking earlier than boys, tend to have larger vocabularies. A 
readiness program thus fulfills two important functions. It permits 
those of suitable maturity to start reading instruction and fosters the 
development of those who, through differences of environment, age, 
Or sex, are still immature. 

The games they play enable the only child, the child of older 
Parents, or the child with few playmates to learn how to get along 
With his contemporaries. At the same time he is developing socially, 
the child is also growing emotionally. He learns, for example, that 

e cannot have his own way all the time and that disappointments 
have to be overcome. He is building up a sense of security both in 

1s relationships with his age mates and with his teacher. This 
Sense of security stands him in good stead when he faces distressing 
Situations outside the classroom, possibly even in his own home. 
The activities of the whole school day help him to develop physi- 
cally, so that he controls the larger muscles of his body. This, of 
Course, is preparatory to the more delicate control of the smaller 
muscles of eye and hand which he will need to coordinate in read- 
ing and writing. In retelling the events of the playground and 
Other happenings, he is developing his command of language. He 
8 developing naturally and talking about things he is interested in, 
things that he has seen and done. All the while he is also developing 
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mentally, and his periods of concentration are gradually lengthen- 
ing. 

a is, to be sure, a certain amount of workbook instruction. 
He becomes familiar with the left-to-right eye movements so neces- 
sary in reading. He learns to differentiate, to note likenesses and 
differences, to look for details, and to arrange pictures in sequence. 
Pictures also tell him a story, and stories now have a definite 
sequential order. 

Assembling Data. During this whole reading readiness program 
the teacher has been noting individual characteristics of both be- 
havior and learning which will be recorded in the child’s cumulative 
folder. From contacts with parents, aided by the school nurse and 
the social service worker, the teacher will be gradually building up 
a picture which will aid her in understanding the child and in de- 
termining his readiness for reading. Vision- and hearing-screening 
tests have been given and speech habits noted. Physical malforma- 
tions of the mouth and teeth will be reported to parents as will 
referrals suggested by results of the screening tests. Certain speech 
abnormalities will be worked on before reading starts; some will 
be left for the speech specialist; others will be corrected after formal 
reading has begun. 

Purpose of Testing. The school philosophy of testing will indicate 
what standardized tests are to be given. Some schools will give ae 
intelligence test toward the end of the kindergarten year, others will 
delay this test until a few weeks after the beginning of first grade. 
After the reading readiness program has been going on for some 
time, the teacher will probably want to verify her own judgment 
by administering a reading readiness test, although some schools 
depend entirely upon the test of mental development. Whichever 
procedure is followed, the information derived from the tests will 
be considered in the light of knowledge of the child’s background 
and demonstrated development in the classroom [1]. Her judg- 
ment will be aided by the information she has collected in the 
child’s folder. She will find that she has four groups in her class: 
(1) those who are ready to read, (2) those who are probably ready 
to read, (8) those who are probably not ready to read, and (4) 
those who give every indication of not being ready to read. 

The ready-to-read group will start work in reading while at the 
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same time continuing many activities with the three other groups. 
Sometime later the second and third groups may be given another 
readiness test, either a different form of the test already admin- 
istered or a test from a separate battery. On the basis of this in- 
formation, again supplemented by the teacher’s own judgment, a 
second reading group will be formed. This process is repeated still 
later in the school year, but the teacher will not be surprised if she 
finds that there are some individuals who are not ready to read by 
the end of the first grade. 

The above procedure is the one most commonly followed, but 
alternative measures should be considered. Some school systems 
provide a preprimary year between kindergarten and first grade. 
Children who are shown to be immature by both teacher judgment 
and the testing program take an extra year before starting first 
grade. Other systems provide for those who are slow to mature by 
expanding the primary department to a possible four years without 
the usual grade designations. Some children complete the primary 
Program in the customary three years or less, while those who are 
slower take the additional year. Another procedure is to retain the 
imthature boy or girl for a second year in the first grade. This is 
Somewhat less desirable in that the child experiences failure. All 
three procedures are based on much the same philosophy. The 
Policy of delaying initial reading instruction until teacher judgment 
and test results indicate suitable maturity is better than the policy 
of forcing an immature child into what is, for him, a meaningless 
activity which may cause frustration and emotional upset. A child 
So forced is frequently held back at an upper-grade level, causing 
additional emotional turmoil and putting him in an almost impos- 
sible state of mind for effective remediation. The secondary school 
is thus concerned with, and involved in, the reading and promotion 
Philosophy of the primary grades. By keeping the time limits for 
the rereading period flexible, the program may be fitted to the 
child, not the child to the program. 3 

Even these plans do not completely take care of the situation for 
there remains the case of the child who is very severely retarded 
mentally. Thus a child with an IQ between 70 and 79 will be ready 
to read somewhere between the ages of 7% or 8% years [4]. The 
number of these children is relatively small, possibly a reading 
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group in a medium-sized school, or a class group in a larger system. 
Under a yearly promotion plan they might be entering the third 
grade, but under the alternative procedures described in the previ- 
ous paragraph they would be starting the equivalent of the second 
grade and would presumably start beginning reading instruction 
that year. 

Parental Information. Early in the year, the teacher will have 
called parents in for individual or small group conferences which 
will explain what is being done in the reading work when it begins. 
The mothers of the not-ready-to-read group are called in so that 
they may be aware of the situation and learn what they can do to 
help. As soon as it becomes obvious that the teacher’s supposition 
is correct, the parents of the probably-not-ready-to-read group also 
have similar conferences. While individual and small group inter- 
views are superior, much information can be disseminated to grade 
mothers through bulletins and letters. The former should always 
be employed where there is anything of a highly personal nature to 
be discussed. Many first-grade teachers feel that the first contact 
the new parent has should be a group conference. A parent's first 
contact with the school should definitely not take place because’ his 
or her child is not doing well. 

The foundations of a good public relations program are estab- 
lished in kindergarten and first grade. Conferences between parents 
and teachers are of sufficient importance to be dignified by business- 
like methods. These should include the scheduling of appointments 
in advance through the school office so that the teacher may plan 
her time and assemble necessary information for the meeting. Three 
methods of organization are possible: (1) after school on certain 
designated afternoons, (2) on released time from school with a suit- 
able meeting place arranged, and (3) one evening per week, the 
same for all teachers, designated as conference night. The latter 
method, while not at first popular with teachers, does enable work- 
ing mothers and fathers to discuss their problems. Four con- 
ferences, each about a half-hour long, are about all that should be 
scheduled for any one evening. 

Intelligence Tests. The following is a list of some of the most 


widely used group intelligence tests for primary and preprimary 
children: 
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California Test of Mental Maturity, Preprimary Battery 
(long or short form) 

Detroit Beginning First Grade Intelligence Test 

Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test, Grade 1A 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test 


Those children who are obviously ill-adjusted to group testing 
situations, or who do very poorly in one or more subtests, should 
be given individual intelligence tests by the school psychologist. 
The test most frequently used for this purpose is the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scale for Children. Approximately one half- 
hour is required for this individual test for children six years of age. 
r One particular provision should be made in intelligence and read- 
Mg readiness testing with this age group. The tests should not be 
administered to the whole grade but rather to groups of from eight 
to ten children at a time. This will necessitate making arrange- 
ments for children who are not being tested. 

Reading Readiness Tests. Among the large number of reading 
readiness tests available is the Lee-Clark which takes from twenty 
to thirty minutes. It is a group test and works well when used in 
Conjunction with a group intelligence test. A somewhat longer test 
(about one hour, to be given in two or three sessions) is the Metro- 
Politan Readiness Tests. Some tests, while mainly administered to 
small groups, have one or more parts which must be given in- 
dividually. In this group are the Gates Reading Readiness Tests and 
the Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests. The Van Wagenan Reading 
Readiness Test is for individual use and should probably be re- 
Served for special cases. A handy reference list of reading readiness 
and other standardized reading tests is to be found in Harris, Ap- 
Pendix A [4]. 

_ Parental Anxiety. To mothers and fathers who are aware of the 
lMportance of learning to read, the readiness period is trying and 
Somewhat frustrating. Parents want to help; yet, with the newer 
teaching methods of beginning reading, there appears little that 
rs can do in preparation. Actually their onibo on s: ei 
hi of parents of earlier generations who felt satisfied when thei 
i ildren knew the alphabet. Theirs is the job of providing experi- 
nees, answering questions, developing language, and contributing 
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to the social, emotional, and physical welfare of the child [11]. 
The modern school is missing an opportunity to be constructively 
helpful and neglecting its obligations when it permits this period 
to pass without enrolling the cooperation of each child’s parents. 

Looking Ahead. Just as children do not all walk or talk at the 
same age, so also they do not all learn to read at the same age. Chil- 
dren in the ready-to-read group of first grade are the future junior 
and senior high students who will, under a developmental reading 
program, be reading far ahead of their grade placement. Some of 
the not-ready-to-read group will not start reading until the second 
grade. Many of these, with remediable handicaps, will eventually 
make good average progress. Others, of more limited intelligence, 
will form the slower groups in later years. Thus the origins of the 
wide differences in levels of reading ability which are encountered 


in junior and senior high schools are to be found in the reading 
readiness program, 


TEACHING PRIMARY READING 


Part of the refutation of the present criticism of reading instruc- 
tion is to be found in an understanding of the ways in which read- 
ing is taught. Elementary teachers and principals should be aware 
of the different methods and what each seeks to accomplish. For 
the secondary school teacher and administrator a consideration of 
method serves yet another purpose, that of supplying a foundation 
upon which to build a philosophy of developmental reading. A 
knowledge of primary reading instruction will also promote a better 
understanding of many of the reading problems encountered in the 
secondary school. 

Summarization of Method. Methods of teaching reading have 
evolved from teaching parts of the word or individual letters to 
teaching the whole word, then to teaching the phrase, and finally to 
teaching the sentence, Historically, the alphabet method of teach- 
ing reading came first. This method is based on the idea that if a 
child can spell the individual letters of the word he can read the 
word. This is the method that many critics of reading advocate. 
Next came the whole-word approach. Usually a picture of a 
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familiar object with the word printed below it is shown. This prac- 
tice has led to the term, frequently used in describing this way of 
teaching reading, look-and-say method. However, the words that 
tend to cause the most trouble to a beginning reader are not the 
names of objects but the connecting words, the articles and preposi- 
tions. Partly for this reason and partly because the tendency in 
learning is toward wholes, the next method was phrase reading. 
This method gives practice with articles and prepositions in con- 
text while lending itself to the learn-by-doing school in such phrases 
as “to the door,” “in the basket,” and “out of the window.” From 
phrase reading to sentence reading was the next step in the evolu- 
tion of reading methods. Adjuncts to these methods are numerous. 
Many teachers employ a story approach by using experience charts. 
Such charts or “stories” contain the ideas of several children about 
a common experience, such as a visit to a nearby dairy. This ap- 
Proach can be used to supplement basal reading instruction. 

One other way of teaching reading must be mentioned. Properly 
Speaking, it is not a method in itself but rather a useful and impor- 
tant adjunct to all methods. This is phonics. Phonetics is the term 
applied to the study of speech sounds, while phonics is that part 
of phonetics which is used in reading and spelling [10]. It is true 
that there are a few phonetic approaches to the teaching of reading 
Which stress sound rather than sense by having boys and girls re- 
peat nonsense syllables for months before actual reading com- 
mences, This practice is contrary to the laws of learning since the 

reading” of nonsense syllables cannot be meaningful. 

Selection of Method. The above paragraphs suggest a rather 
orderly evolution of reading instruction methods. This is far from 

© case. The inquiring teacher is likely to find parts of all methods 

ing used in his own elementary school. There are several reasons 
for this. The method employed is determined partly by the philoso- 
Phy of the reading curriculum of the primary grades and partly by 
ae philosophy of the elementary supervisor. The method is also 
determined by the basal readers selected. The teacher's manual 
Which accompanies all basal readers offers very complete suggestions 
Or teaching and reflects the philosophy of the reading specialist 
Who wrote the series. Finally, the training and experience of the 
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teacher are influential in determining the method or methods to 
be employed. Selection is likely to be eclectic, the teacher employ- 
ing parts of different familiar methods which she has found success- 
ful in similar cases. This is as it should be, provided the teacher of 
reading is willing and eager to test new ideas. , 

A uniform approach to reading is not always possible or desir- 
able. A teacher may be getting excellent results with an admittedly 
old-fashioned method. To force her to change and so obtain inferior 
results for the sake of uniformity is ridiculous. It is possible—even 
desirable—to have unity in the over-all program without uniformity 
in teaching approach. 

Comparison of Method. Since teachers and administrators are 
going to find several teaching methods in use, they should know 
some of the strengths and weaknesses of each, as suggested in 


Figure 2. Observation will reveal additional advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


FIGURE 2. COMPARISON or READING METHODS 


Method Advantages Disadvantages 

Alphabet Relatively simple. Slowest method of attack- 

Possibly aids in spelling. ing new words. 

Parents can help. Spelling does not always 

Can be used with kines- give key to pronuncia- 
thetic approach. tion. 

Whole Word, Stresses comprehension of Admittedly a harder 

Phrase, and words in context. method for slow 

Sentence More rapid way of teach- learners. 5 
ing reading. May lead to guessing in 

Appeals to average and early stages until phonics 
brighter children be- is introduced. 
cause it is meaningful. 

Taught in conjunction with 
phonics. 

Phonetics Enables child to become May promote oral reading 
self-sufficient in sound- without comprehension 
ing out new words. (i.e., verbalizing). 

Often frustrating if intro- 
duced too early. 
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con of Method. From the above comparison of methods, 
arn er will see why a combination of approaches to reading in- 
ny oe 15 frankly desirable. This becomes even more obvious 
way ait remember that all individuals do not learn in the same 
of s are oe be illustrated by an adult’s approach to the spelling 
bafereii cult word. Some adults say the word over to themselves 
SCI ney attempt to write it; others write the word on a piece of 
Fe to see if it looks right. This does not mean necessarily 
Pel A h cannot gain additional insight by developing the other's 
ii g method; but children, like adults, tend to favor one tech- 
a over the other. 

(1) heaver way of teaching reading is employed, it should stress 
proačh aural approach—hearing the words; (2) the visual ap- 
uit piel the words; (3) the phonic approach—sounding 
of the words; and (4) the mental approach—knowing the meaning 
Ge tie words. A fifth possibility, the kinesthetic approach—writing 
a aei usually reserved for special remedial instruction [2], 
readi gn it may be used occasionally for individual words causing 
Whilee difficulty and later on may be used in teaching spelling. 
‘on all this may appear to be like tarring everyone with the same 
any it nevertheless ensures that each child has an opportunity to 
Pet read by the approach which is appropriate for him. In 
al practice, the multiple approach is less complicated than the 


So far, reading specialists have concentrated mainly on basal 
mnibus approach to learning 
ds a special form of the 
arts are developed from 


e able to throw more light on 
n learn to read. In turn, this 
aching of beginning reading. 
t the phrase, sentence, and 


Or example, psychologists tell us tha 
n of low mental ability. 


Pini ets are difficult for childre 
Sen may reveal that a modification 0 alp i 
Mental or these children. Research may also indicate that certain 
is the types learn better by separate and discrete methods. If this 

case, reading readiness and primary grade intelligence tests 
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will be devised to show us which groups should be taught by 
methods other than those presently used. 


PHONICS 


No discussion of reading method, however brief, would be com- 
plete without the mention of phonics. Some reading methods are 
frequently referred to as phonic methods of reading. This implies 
that other methods are nonphonie, which is usually untrue. 

Phonics is included in all generally accepted methods of teaching 
reading. It is a useful adjunct to instruction in two essential parts 
of the program. The first is a prereading phase which consists 
mainly of ear training, Auditory training involves listening to cor- 
rect pronunciation of consonants and blends and learning good 
enunciation through games, nursery rhymes, and songs. In addition, 
children learn to relate the sight and sound of words. Labeling 
objects, using pictorial charts, and selecting words starting with the 
same letter—all of these stress the connection between eye and ear. 

The second phase of phonics deals with the structural analysis of 
words and is introduced after a small sight vocabulary has been ‘de- 
veloped. For normal children, this is usually during the second half 
of the first grade but is delayed until second grade or later for those 
who are slower to mature. 

Phonics is only one of several methods of word analysis. Very 
frequently it is one of the last methods to be employed when the 
reader experiences difficulty in recognizing a word. Generally 
speaking, the methods of word attack are as follows: (1) configura- 
tion—the length and shape of the word; (2) contextual clues—the 
word must be this one because it makes sense; (3) initial and final 
consonants—a form of phonics often used in conjunction with con- 
textual clues; (4) structural analysis—this includes small words 
within large words, root or base words with prefixes and suffixes, 
and syllabication; and (5) phonics—pronounceable combinations 
of letters. 

Methods of word attack have a dual purpose in a reading pro- 
gram: first, to develop as many word-recognition techniques as are 
necessary to make a fluent and independent reader; and second, to 
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eliminate guessing and confusion through analysis of a part or parts 
of a word. 

The point stressed by all reading methods worthy of the name 
is that word recognition is the connecting of the symbol (in this 
case, the letters of the word) with the object (the meaning) rep- 
resented by the symbol. On the other hand, some phonetic methods 
—as contrasted with phonic methods—are concerned with making a 
fluent oral reader with little or no consideration of his understand- 
ing of the meaning behind what is being read. The term verbalizer 
is often applied to such oral perfection without comprehension. 
This, of course, raises the question of what is meant by reading. 

Undue emphasis on phonics, the sounding out of combinations 
of letters, results in a slow, painful form of oral reading for the 
child so trained. Indeed, undue emphasis on any of the word- 
analysis techniques tends to do this, for the child applies these 
techniques to words which should be in his ready-recognition vo- 
cabulary. All methods of word attack are crutches, to be used when 
needed—but they should be used only when needed. 

Some children need more phonic instruction than others, just as 
they may need more time spent on other methods of word analysis. 
Able learners can almost invariably employ phonics when necessary. 
Others may benefit greatly from systematic phonics instruction, in- 
cluding aural discrimination. They may need supplementary drills 
above and beyond the work suggested in teacher's manuals and 
Workbooks, Primary grade teachers should recognize the desirabil- 
ity of introducing as many methods of word attack as is feasible; 
and teachers of the middle elementary grades should recognize the 
Necessity of continuing such instruction and providing additional 
emphasis, : 

Part of the hue and cry over phonics has a very ludicrous his- 
tory, In the late thirties, because of studies whose implications were 
Partially misunderstood [4], the teaching of phonics became un- 
fashionable, At that time, phonetic instruction frequently consisted 
oF endless and meaningless drill on word families which was en- 
Saged in separately—quite apart from work in reading. While this 
. Pe of instruction was in disrepute, many efficient and discriminat- 
Ng teachers continued to teach phonics in a functional and sys- 
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tematic way as a part of structural analysis. Gray [3] presents the 
case for the proper place of phonics instruction in modern reading. 

This shift of emphasis—from prereading phonetics, through a 
period during which no phonetics was taught, to the present em- 
phasis on a combined basic sight vocabulary and phonics approach 
—has resulted in considerable confusion. Thus it is possible to find 
schools and individual teachers holding various and sometimes con- 
tradictory attitudes toward phonic instruction. 

At times, progress has been hard to discern as instruction has 
veered from one extreme to the other. Our experience with the 
vicissitudes of phonics instruction indicates that although our 
schools should be alert to new teaching ideas, new practices should 
be tried experimentally before they are permanently adopted. In 
this way extremes in reading instruction, which are often the bases 
for criticism, may be avoided. 

The main purpose of reading is finding meaning, so a balance 
must be kept between reading skills and understanding. Word 
meaning, comprehension, fluency in reading, interest, and enjoy- 
ment should all be combined to help reach the ultimate goal of 
reading instruction—a thoughtful reader. i 

Additional information on the language arts approach to primary 
reading is given by McKee [7]. Yoakam [12] presents a well-bal- 
anced explanation of the goals of basal reading instruction. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The teacher, faced with the task of teaching her young charges 
how to read, has three possible types of classroom organization from 
which to choose. 

She may elect to teach the whole group as though they had 
similar interests, abilities, and needs. This procedure is the older 
way of teaching reading; it may still be found in some intermediate 
classes of teachers who believe that every child in the class should 
be doing the work of that grade. In attempting to maintain & 
single standard for the entire class, the teacher generally employs 
a single-text approach. 


The second method of instructional organization calls for the 
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formation of reading groups as a logical continuation of the reading 
readiness program. This is probably the most common form of 
organization in the primary grades. Three to five groups are often 
found. However, the teacher may work with the entire class as 
she develops auditory discrimination, some forms of phonic work, 
and other methods of word attack. At other times, the teacher 
may work individually with the exceptional child, the slow learner, 
the child who has been absent, and the child who needs extra drill. 

The third form of organization for classroom instruction is known 
as individualized reading. The teacher works with each child as 
often as she can. Proponents of individualized reading do not advo- 
cate this approach to the exclusion of others. This point should be 
carefully noted. Miel [8] presents many suggestions for developing 
this plan. While the practice is by no means original, since teachers 
have been using it in a modified way, the idea of using it as a form 
of instructional organization for an entire class is relatively new. 
The procedure may present problems for the inexperienced teacher. 
A school probably should not require all teachers to use this type 
of instruction, but should permit some experienced staff members to 
trysthe technique and evaluate it, In this way, with the formation 
Of experimental and control groups, the merits of each plan may 

© ascertained. 


SUMMARY 


Reading readiness promotes growth in social, emotional, physical, 
Psychological, and language areas. The purpose of such a program 
'S to permit each and every child to begin reading without excess 

ifficulty. Through tests and observation, the teacher forms groups 
On the basis of the children’s readiness. Parents are informed of 
their child’s place in such grouping and are helped to understand 
What they may do to help. Every attempt is made to fit the 
school’s program to the child. 


Methods of teaching reading have evolved from the part to the 


Whole. Each method presents advantages and disadvantages. 
Teachers and administrators should expect to find a certain — 
of individuality in reading instruction within their own systems. DY 
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following good basal reading series and the accompanying manuals, 
the teacher is assured of a combination of techniques, and children 
learn by hearing, seeing, and sa ing, 

Phonics is an sane to all a of teaching reading rather 
than a method in itself. It is useful as one of several word-analysis 
techniques; but, if overemphasized, it can result in poor oral <= 
ing. Some children need more phonic instruction than others, bu 
a balance must be kept to ensure thoughtful readers. , 

The teacher has three types of classroom instructional organiza- 
tion from which to choose. She may treat the entire class as a 
single group, employ from three to five reading groups, or practice 
individualized reading. Schools should set up controlled experi- 
ments before adopting any one type of organization. 
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Chapter 5 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


The first of the three R’s, reading instruction, has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the fundamental purposes of schooling, At first, 
reading was considered the special province of the primary grades. 
Thus, in three years, teachers were expected to complete the process 
and outfit boys and girls with the skills and techniques required for 
all the reading they were to do for the remainder of their lives. 
Later, reading instruction was extended through the upper years of 
elementary school. Admittedly, this was an improvement, but one 
might as well expect a baseball player to learn all he needs to know 
for playing in the World Series from the instruction he received in 
the Little League. Finally, both secondary schools and colleges’ are 
tacitly Tecognizing that continued work in reading should be 
offered. This expansion of the time devoted to reading is a tardy, 


but nevertheless realistic, admission that reading is developmental in 
nature. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF READING 


As we have already seen, not all boys and girls are ready for the 
same instruction at the same time, nor do all children progress at 
the same rate. One of the criticisms of our basal readers is that 
they are constructed on the erroneous supposition that all children 
accomplish one year’s reading achievement in one academic year: 
Yet one concept of intelligence suggests that whereas an individual 
of normal or average intelligence makes a year’s progress in a schoo 
year, a child whose IQ is 75 can actually make up to 0.75 of a 
normal child’s progress. In other words, he falls behind at the rate 
of one-fourth of a year each year. By the time he has reached the 
chronological age of twelve he has the mental ability of a nine-yeat 
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old. Yet he has, with relatively few exceptions, the interests of his 
own age group. 

Basis of Developmental Reading. The basic provision of develop- 
mental reading is that each child should be taken where he is in 
reading, that learning takes place at the child’s operational level 
regardless of the grade in which he may be [1]. Theoretically, in 
a class of twenty-five youngsters, each child might be reading at a 
different level. This theory is accepted at face value by teachers 
who practice individual reading instruction [9]. It is much more 
common, however, for a teacher in the elementary grades to have 
from three to five reading groups. This takes care of all except the 
extremely atypical cases. What happens to children from the three, 
four, or five reading groups when they go to junior high school? 
If they are fortunate, they may be grouped homogeneously by 
Teading ability and school achievement, but usually there is little 
Provision for the continuation of reading instruction. Yet those 
from the slowest group may be reading at the third- or fourth-grade 
level and may have the capacity to improve considerably. 

Reading Tests. Obviously, if we are going to take a child where 
leds in reading, we must first determine at what levels he is actually 
functioning. This must be done both in oral and silent reading. In 
the latter years of elementary school and after, where a major por- 
tion of the reading encountered is silent, measures of silent-reading 
ability are most significant. In the primary grades, and where 
remediation is to be effected, oral reading is more important. Oral- 
reading tests are naturally time-consuming, since they must be 
individually administered. 

Intelligence Tests. In addition 


si : 
Silent-reading levels, a very thorou f i 
is essential. The reason for this emphasis on intelligence is twofold. 


irst, the classroom teacher will want to discover those who are 
Nandicapped by more or less limited mental ability. They are often 
referred to as slow learners and are usually provided for in the 
regular classroom, although in larger school systems that allow for 
lomogeneous grouping they are placed in separate sections. Sec- 
ond, a comparison of ‘teading-achievement and intelligence scores 
Will reveal a number of boys and girls who are not reading up to 

eir capacity. They will be helped most by a developmental read- 


to determining the oral- and 
gh knowledge of mental ability 
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ing program. When they are so severely retarded as to be reading- 
disability cases, they will benefit from remedial instruction. 

Refinement of Skills. The emphasis in the primary grades is on 
learning to read, although as soon as possible a sense of purpose in 
reading is established [13]. Usually by the second or third grade, 
emphasis is on reading to learn. Yet reading skills already intro- 
duced need to be developed and refined. Among these skills are 
comprehension in silent reading, fluency in oral reading, enlarge- 
ment of word meanings, development of reading interests, acquis!- 
tion of a differentiated attack, and the attainment of independence 
in reading [2]. 

Oral Reading. In setting up a developmental reading program, 
one of the debatable topics is how much practice in oral reading 
should be provided and what form it should take [13]. Since silent 
reading is used more in subsequent schooling and in adult life, 
there is a tendency to neglect oral for silent reading. This is un- 
fortunate, since oral reading is usually required in an audience situa- 
tion. To force a child to read when he is unprepared and likely to 
do poorly often brings unfortunate results [2]. This is particularly 
true when boys and girls are called on in turn to read paragraphs 
from a common textbook, In addition to being a waste of class time, 
good students tend to be bored and the poor students are em- 
barrassed and frustrated. Purposeful audience reading of plays, 1e- 
ports, stories, and summaries—al] of which may be prepared—is 
superior. 

Both Betts [1] and Yoakam [24] suggest other phases of oral- 
reading instruction, Despite the difficulty of fitting everything into 
a crowded program, opportunities for oral reading definitely should 
be provided in all subjects, at least informally, at the secondary 
school level. 

Silent Reading. Silent reading is another complicated combina- 
tion of skills which needs continued refinement in intermediate, an 
upper grades. Silent reading is, at first, quiet oral reading. As the 
young reader eliminates his voice and as his word-recognition skills 
develop so that his ready-recognition vocabulary contains more an 
more words, silent reading improves. 

All the silent-reading skills are taught initially in the primary 
grades, but there is a great difference between their use in first 
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grade and their use in twelfth grade. For example, the first grader 
may be asked to tell how he thinks a story will end, while the 
high school senior may be asked to point out the probable effects of 
certain proposed legislation. Both are predicting outcomes, but at 
vastly different levels. During the intervening period, development 
should not be left to chance. Comparable growth is achieved in 
other silent-reading skills such as understanding the general signifi- 
cance, reading for details, organizing, summarizing, following direc- 
tions, forming sensory impressions, and doing critical reading [2]. 
: Comprehension of the material read is fundamental to success in 
silent reading. In turn, this comprehension depends on the reader’s 
knowledge of the meaning of individual words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. Progress is made in much the same manner as a high jumper 
tops the bar at increasing heights. The reader makes substantially 
better progress if he is given material of regulated and slightly in- 
creasing difficulty. The emphasis is on understanding rather than 
Speed, so that the term speed of reading is being replaced by the 
More meaningful speed of comprehension [23]. Durrell [6] charts 
the increase of speed in both oral and silent reading. Usually speed 
is ene of the last skills stressed, and then only when the other con- 
tributing skills are satisfactorily developed and are functioning cor- 
rectly, As Bond [2] correctly points out, “The way to make the 
oe of students rapid readers is to make them effective read- 

S. 


Word M eaning. Another reading skill which reveals the growth 


nature of reading is that of understanding word meaning. While it 
'S usually recognized that vocabulary should be taught and not 
Caught, it is undeniably true that children catch and share the en- 

usiasm an able teacher shows for the selection of the right words. 


good teacher in any subject teaches the meaning of words in 
young appetites with new 


many ways as he continually whets 
approaches, The routine study of formal lists of words out of con- 


the bei f words as they occur in 

ing replaced by the study of wores i y 
materia] bea as [23]. This second method calls for more 
ften true, the 


Preparation on the part of the teacher; and, as is 0 
ange from a formal to an informal approach increases the risk that 
Study will be minimized. Many teachers will want to, use both 


*Pproaches to teaching vocabulary. 
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Children should be given experiences in using words both orally 
and in writing. The development of understanding word meanings 
goes through three phases: ability to recognize the word in print; 
knowledge of extensions of meaning or the shift of meaning often 
referred to as semantics; and an appreciation of the depth or vivid- 
ness of impression conjured up by the proper selection of words. All 
phases depend on ever-increasing experience with words. The 
growth function becomes more obvious when we recall that com- 
prehension of word meaning is measured in all group and individual 
intelligence tests. 

Reading Interest. Perhaps nowhere else do we see the develop- 
mental nature of reading so well as in the growth of interest. There 
appears to be a definite connection between interest and reading 
ability—the better readers having widespread interests [2]. Sev- 
eral devices are on the market for stimulating and recording spheres 
of interest and drawing attention to neglected areas. The S.R.A. 
Inventory [18] and My Reading Design [21] are two of them. 

The cultivation of interest in reading is not the job of one teacher 
or even one department. If the school is to counteract the passive 
attitude toward reading unfortunately found in some children, the 
cooperation of all departments is essential. Radio programs, moving 
pictures, and television are used by the skillful teacher to stimulate 
reading. Scholastic Magazines now publish advanced listings of 
radio and television offerings which may be employed to advantage 
by giving boys and girls a choice of programs to follow outside of 
school. 

Interest is often the unknown factor. When a reader is interested 
in a certain topic, he usually brings to his reading a background 
knowledge of concepts and a technical vocabulary which enable 
him to comprehend materials of greater and greater difficulty. In 


other words, interest may provide many of the techniques and atti- 
tudes necessary to readiness for reading, 


Interest may be deepened and broadened 
students’ current interests at the reading level a 
individual. But the book-report systems used 
departments leave much to be desired. A book re 
a prescribed list, often ungraded and heavily wi 
the classics, is standard practice in many sch 


by starting with 
ppropriate for each 
by many English 
port a month from 
eighted in favor of 
ools. The report a 
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month from such a list is too much to expect of the poorer readers, 
who often are not interested in a single book from such a list and are 
unable to read them. At the same time, the better readers should 
be able to double or treble the quota. However, the formalized 
written report frequently dampens whatever interest the better 
readers may have in actual reading. Two alternatives are suggested 
as being better from a developmental reading point of view. 

The first suggestion is to incorporate the reading as a supplement 
to classroom work. This enables the student to gather ideas from 
Several sources, evaluate and combine them in his own mind, and, 
in short, to do creative reading. Informal reports on this reading, 
Which at times may replace text assignments for certain units and 
certain students, may thus be made a vitalized part of the instruc- 
tion in every subject. i 

e second improvement is the establishment of a guided free 
reading period once a week for the entire class period. This is 
usually done under the direction of the English department, al- 
though a school could well allocate different grades to various de- 
partments, A 3- by 5-inch card, a different color for each school 
year records pertinent data and is kept on file. A fuller explana- 
tion of this reading period is to be found in Dunn [5]. While good 
readers usually plan their own reading from book reviews, the 
teacher and the librarian give careful attention to the retarded read- 
er by employing such reading lists as the Durrell-Sullivan High 
Interest-Low Vocabulary Booklist [7], or, in the case of those who 
have interests other than reading, a list similar to Fare for the 
Reluctant Reader [5]. This reading period has the added advantage 
of giving the teacher an opportunity to work individually with re- 
tarded readers in the class. 

Differentiated Attack. The young reader learns how to select 
*ppropriate reading techniques by wide reading of many different 
types of material. Differentiated attack is the term applied to skill 
of varying reading approach in accordance with the difficulty of the 
Material and the purpose for which it is being read [2]. Skimming 
a magazine article to determine whether it has suitable information 
or a report calls for a different approach than does reading the 

Irections for performing a science experiment. If a student is 
Called upon to do little reading except the day-to-day assignment 
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in a textbook, he will have little chance to develop this highly re- 
fined skill which so many of our high school and college students 
fail to possess. Here, as in other phases of reading, the individual 
learns through his own experience. In other words, he actively 
participates in the learning process [23]. 

Independence in Reading. Finally, the goal of all reading instruc- 
tion is to produce independent readers, able to continue on their 
own after formal schooling has terminated. This reading must be 
of high enough quality—both in the nature of the material and in 
comprehension of it—to be stimulating and rapid enough to be 
functional. If reading is slow, laborious, and lacking in compre- 
hension, the reader will soon cease to read. That this has been true 
in the past is attested to by the relatively little reading done by 4 
vast segment of our adult population. : 

One of the principal ways to gain independence in reading is to 
set up in all subjects situations in which students have to locate and 
use materials for the purpose of meeting a goal [2]. The important 
requirement is that the reading be utilized to make a report, oral or 
written, to illustrate a statement in a textbook, or to write a sum- 
mary. True learning takes place as the reader reacts to what 1$ 
being read by doing something with the information he has ob- 
tained. In order to have this occur, students must be released from 
page-by-page textbook assignments. They need to be freed from 
the deadly necessity of throwing back facts read from a book. To 
achieve this, teachers will investigate the possibilities of unitaty 
teaching on different levels of reading difficulty. Classrooms Wi 
become learning and discovery laboratories rather than question- 
and-answer recitation rooms. Examinations will need to be changed 
radically, for information will be valued not of and for itself alone 
but only in so far as it is employed to illustrate and clarify concepts: 


READINESS FOR READING 


Good teachers have always recognized the necessity of taking 
time to get their classes prepared or in the right frame of mind, 
as some say, for a new reading selection. This preparation takes 0? 
added significance in the light of what is known about the develop- 
mental nature of reading. 
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Much confusion has been caused by the rather loose use of the 
term reading readiness. Originally the term referred to that period 
in the primary grades, before reading instruction commenced; 
which at first consisted primarily of workbook teaching and readi- 
hess tests, and later included school activities designed to develop 
the emotional and social, the physical and mental, and the vocabu- 
lary and general language growth of children. Then teachers be- 
came aware that preparedness was essential to success in every 
reading situation encountered in school and adult life. However, 
the same term was applied to both sets of circumstances. In the 
interest of clarity, the term readiness for reading will be used when 
reference is made to this later preparedness. 

Components of Readiness for Reading. Readiness for reading is 
a complex pattern of attitudes and abilities, both physical and 
Mental, which a reader should possess in order to achieve the 
maximum from a forthcoming reading situation. Getting ready to 
read includes such widely different components as interest, technical 
and general vocabulary, basic knowledge of concepts involved, a 
Purpose for reading, and, of course, those particular reading and 
Study skills necessary for reading the selection in question with ade- 
quate comprehension. 

j Vocabulary, Most teachers think that preparedness in connec- 
tion with readiness for reading lies in the vocabulary area. Science 
particularly lends itself to the development of a technical vocabu- 
ary. However, most subject-matter teachers acknowledge responsi- 
bility for teaching the particular vocabulary of the subject. But 
à teacher sometimes forgets this teaching area, or takes too much for 
Sranted, and neglects to draw attention to an author's method of 
defining technical terms. Harris [18] lists eight ways that are com- 
Monly employed. They are italics, definition of the word in paren- 


taesis or footnote, an explanatory phrase or clause, a synonym, a 
pe Justration, an explanatory sentence, 


and €'or metaphor, a pictorial il K : 
Writing the sentence so that only one meaning can be attache 
dictionaries are essential to 


ia the word in question. Of course, s 

vord study, but in the last analysis it is the author's use of the word 

™ context that determines meaning, Good readers are skilled in 
pelucing meanings from context. They become skilled by being 


challenged and shown how to develop this study technique. 
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Teachers are prone to take for granted matters of general vocabu- 
lary which they are responsible for developing. Often knowledge of 
common words is assumed, yet these common words are frequently 
used in a technical sense. A freshman girl, absent when the assign- 
ment was made, was told by her high school teacher to prepare & 
Civil War paper. Taking the assignment literally, she prepared @ 
newspaper appropriate to the Civil War period. The teacher needs 
to be aware of the semantic shift in meaning of common words and 
to clarify meaning through example. A 

Concepts. A knowledge of the meaning of individual words is 
important, but so is an understanding of the basic concepts of the 
course being studied or the book being read. In so-called “sequen- 
tial subjects,” this is not so much of a problem. However, in sub- 
jects like science, English, and social studies taught by a problems 
approach, succeeding units of work are often not correlated, so that 
new groups of concepts keep appearing. Each new set of concepts 
is likely to require a new series of technical words which may not 
be mastered before another new subject introduces another series of 
words. 

One way of simplifying the curriculum for slow learners is tv Te 
duce the number of concepts studied, automatically simplifying the 
vocabulary load, and to spend more time developing a few impor- 
tant ideas. A good example may be found in such social studies 
courses as those dealing with world history. Here, a reduction in the 
number of civilizations studied and the use of books of suitable 
difficulty are at least part of the answer. 

Purposive Reading. A third way in which to facilitate readiness 
for reading is to give pupils an overview of what is to be accom- 
plished. Human beings are purposive; they react to certain definite 
goals. Boys and girls outside of school usually have a reason for 
doing what they are doing, although possibly not a good reason 
from an adult's point of view. Children frequently see no purpose 
for things they are asked to do in school. The teacher should take 
the time to inform them or, better still, to work out with them the 
objective of their activities. Assignments should have one or more 
purposes for each individual. Page-to-page assignments, while they 
may occasionally be necessary, usually fail to give the reader a 
reason for his reading. One of the better ways of establishing pur- 
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Pose in reading is to allow the reader to have his own individual and 
Specific reason for reading. ; 

Interest. Much has been said of the importance of the interest 
factor in the reading situation. Sometimes, despite the efforts of 
the teacher, individuals or entire classes fail to respond. Lack of 
interest on the part of individual students may be due to physical, 
mental, emotional, or social causes. In this respect, upper-grade 
readiness for reading resembles primary grade reading readiness, 
but there are some major differences. The spontaneous enthusiasm 
g the earlier grades has very largely disappeared, so that ifa child 
1S ignorant about a subject he is quite likely to say he is not in- 
terested. At other times, a social veneer of pseudosophistication 
Precludes showing true feelings. A child who has previously failed 

ecause the task given him was beyond his ability will frequently 
reveal no enthusiasm—in this way he adopts a protective mech- 
anism, 

When an entire class lacks interest, the teacher may well suspect 
the material being used. Either it is too difficult, or it has not been 
chosen wisely. Norvell [16, 17] has discovered the interest po- 
tentials of many of the literary selections customarily taught in 
School. He suggests that it is better to choose materials that possess 
an inherent interest for boys and girls than to take a selection that 
is more or less devoid of interest and attempt by sheer brilliance of 
teaching to attract them to it. Whatever the cause of lack of interest, 
the experienced teacher will seek to locate the reason and break 

Own the barrier. ; 

SQ3R Technique. An approach to readiness for reading that is 
Worth developing, since it has much of value to contribute toward 
reading situations in senior high school and college, is Robinson's 
[20] SQ38R technique. Adaptations may also be made for the earlier 
Srades, 

The«§ of Robinson’s study technique stands for survey. The in- 

ividual reader or class finds out what is already known about the 
Subject, Since, in one sense, reading may be thought of as adding 
New ideas to previously acquired knowledge, in effect the reader 
a marshaling his forces. Pooling information in the classroom 
arouses interest. The survey also includes looking over pictures, 
charts, graphs, paragraph leads, chapter headings, and summaries. 
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The S precedes the Q which stands for questions that the individual 
or class thinks should be answered. This has the effect of estati 
ing a purpose for the first R, which is the reading of the materia 
under consideration. The second R stands for recitation. With in- 
dividual readers, the process becomes an ongoing reaction to t 
material being read. The third R refers to the review of selecte 

parts which have not been fully understood, as shown by the recita- 
tion. This second attack on the material calls for two very different 
types of reading: first, a rapid skimming to locate pertinent See 
graphs; second, a somewhat slower, more careful reading of the 
passages not comprehended. cl 

The Robinson technique is really a study process through whica 
the reader is able to become interested in the forthcoming assig” 
ment and is forced to formulate goals which he tests as he reid 
the material read. It is very different from the far too common stu y 
technique of opening the book at the correct page, plunging a 
the assignment with no previous thought at all, and hoping to p!° 
out and remember important ideas. The Robinson plan may be 
expanded to provide a whole teaching cycle. 

Teaching Reading Skills. Readiness for reading includes other 
study skills such as outlining, the locational skills, and dictionary 
reference. The time to teach and review reading skills is when 
they are needed. Review should be combined with the assignment 
and the first steps may be started in class. When this is done, suffi- 
cient time should be allowed to make the experience significantly 
worthwhile. The contrast between a bewildered class hearing 4 
teacher’s assignment, “For next time read pages .. . and a 
group of interested boys and girls who have reviewed the necessary 
reading skills and have definite purposes for doing the assignment, 
is illustrative of the need for continued and continuing instruction 
in reading. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


It would be a mistake to imply that developmental reading is aD 
easily obtainable educational panacea. To continue reading instruc- 
tion in all subjects through the upper elementary and secondary 
school imposes many problems [8]. 
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Increased Library Resources. Wider reading in various associated 
areas at different levels of difficulty demands more books and more 
carefully selected books. Much of the reading material should be 
organized in classroom libraries to be readily usable by both 
Students and teacher. 

Elimination of Single Textbook. A developmental reading pro- 
Sram requires reading material at different levels of difficulty. 
Therefore a number of partial sets of textbooks are needed instead 
of a complete class set of one book. The provision of partial sets 
Sometimes means more money. For example, when a small school 
loses a teacher who has been using several texts, the replacement 
may want to order a complete set of one textbook. i 

A teacher reported that during an interview, the hiring official 
Was quite enthusiastic about the provision for several reading levels 
until the new teacher suggested buying five copies of one text, ten 
of another, and seven or eight of a third. The principal replied that 
it could not be done. The reason given was that the new teacher 
wan obviously going places; and the principal was afraid that, when 
He young teacher left to take a better position, the replacement 
World probably want a single text, with the result that the school 
Would be left with several incomplete sets of books on its hands. 
Obviously neither the school nor the principal was ready for this 
teacher, 

Misunderstanding of Purpose. A third point involves a misunder- 
standing of the purpose of developmental reading. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the need for a good public relations program. 
Both parents and the general public are apt to seize on the curricu- 

um and materials prepared for the below average rather than the 
work laid out for the able. As a result, teachers are often accused 
of Watering down the school’s offering. 

It is true that many schools attempt to meet the demands of a 
widely heterogeneous school population with varying levels of read- 
ìng ability without understanding the developmental reading pbi- 
losophy and merely achieve a course that fails to challenge the bet- 
ter students. It is also true that a school making provision for in- 
dividual reading ability actually steps up its offering for the able 
learners while providing the slow learners with easier materials at 
their learning levels. It is unfortunate that many good school sys- 
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tems are wrongfully criticized because of incomplete information on 
the part of the taxpayer. 

More Difficult Teaching. The final consideration is that, in pro- 
viding for differences in reading ability, teaching becomes more 
difficult. This appears to be most pronounced at the secondary level 
where securing materials on many levels of reading difficulty is 
complicated. Although the guidance department assists in deter- 
mining the proficiency of each student, the teacher must keep 
groups elastic and guard against unduly forcing the slow learners 
while challenging the more able. Since concepts generally do not 
lend themselves to simplification, the alert teacher must be ready 
to interpret, give examples, and clarify difficult concepts through 


discussion, analogy, and identification with students’ own expe- 
riences. 


FURTHERING A DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 


Before considering ways in which a developmental reading pro 
gram can be furthered, one misconception regarding the outcomes 
of such a program needs to be corrected. A dynamic reading p10- 
gram will not equalize reading levels. On the contrary, as such a 
program becomes established, the spread of reading abilities will 
tend to become larger rather than smaller. The mentally slow will 
be limited to comparatively small gains, while the able learners will 
make relatively larger improvement. Thus, the aim of develop- 
mental reading instruction is not to bring all up to a certain stand- 
ard but to enable each individual to achieve all he is capable of 
achieving [19]. 

Training Colleges. Our teacher training institutions can help by 
carrying their philosophy of providing for individual differences in 
learning and reading ability out of the theory stage and into actual 
practice. This includes identifying the poor reader in the classroom, 
learning what materials are available at different levels of difficulty, 
developing units to meet varying reading abilities and interests, and 
affording first-hand experiences to several groups within one class- 
room. 

Help for Beginning Teachers. Many beginning teachers accept 
positions in smaller communities where heterogeneous classes tend 
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to be the rule and are faced with most difficult teaching assignments 
at the precise time when they lack experience. Many supervisors 
and department heads assign a faculty member who is acquainted 
with local problems to assist the beginning teacher in matters per- 
taining to the curriculum, cumulative folders, the register, group- 
ing, and instructional materials. 

Unit materials, which have been developed by teachers and 
Which fit the local situation and are adjusted to the resources of the 
library, should remain the property of the school. A new teacher 
Coming to a school would thus have something on which to build 
instead of starting with an empty file cabinet. A businessman 
Would not expect the firm’s bookkeeper to walk off with the com- 
Pany’s books when leaving for another position, retirement, or mar- 
tage. Yet practically every teacher walks away with the units he 
mAs Prepared. Very few teachers would want to use another teach- 
ers material exactly, but much drudgery could be avoided by a 

usinesslike approach to this problem. 

Help for Experienced Teachers. Beginning teachers may feel the 
need for the sense of security afforded by using a single textbook. 
However, experienced teachers soon realize the desirability of pro- 
viding materials of varying degrees of difficulty to challenge young 
readers, As subject-matter specialists, they know reference books, 
shorter articles, and the textbooks available in their own fields. 
They do not always know the difficulty of these materials. Thus, 
a knowledge of various difficulty formulas, together with an under- 
standing of the limitations implied in the use of them, becomes an 
effective tool as teachers seek to provide reading materials for both 
slow and able learners in their classrooms. , 

Difficulty Studies. Many attempts have been made to discover 
methods of determining the difficulty of reading materials. In 1935 
Gray and Leary [12] made a comprehensive study of more than 
eighty elements influencing reading difficulty for adults. Since that 
time, numerous difficulty formulas have appeared. Some of the 
better known formulas are those by Dale and Chall [4], Flesch [11], 
Lorge [14], Spache [22], and Yoakam [24]. Figure 3 gives the 
factors of difficulty used by each and the effective grade range. 

The typical difficulty study is based on a sampling of the entire 
work, except in the case of relatively short articles. These samples, 
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Ficure 3, REPRESENTATIVE DIFFICULTY FORMULAS Suowrnc FACTORS 


OF DIFFICULTY AND PossipLE UsE 


Reading Ease 


Name Factors of Difficulty Possible Use 
Dale-Chall Average sentence length. Grade 4-College 
Per cent of words not on Dale 
list of 3,000 words. 
Flesch Average sentence length. Grade 5-College 


Average word length in syl- 
lables. 


Flesch 
Human Interest 


Percentage of “personal words.” 
Percentage of “personal sen- 
tences.” 


Grade 5-College 


Lorge 


Spache 


Yoakam 


Average sentence length. 

Relative number of preposi- 
tional phrases. 

Words not on Dale list of 796 
words. 

— a E 

Average sentence length, 

Words not on Dale list of 796 
words. 


—_—_—_ | 
Words having diffculty index of 
4 or above as determined by 
Thorndike Teachers Word 
Book of 20,000 Words. 


Below Grade 7 


aS 
Grades 1-3 2 


Grades 4-6 


oe 


which may vary from ten pages per book to a hundred-word pas- 


sage every tenth page, are analyzed for such factors 


as sentence 


length, word length, vocabulary difficulty, and others, 
Difficulty studies are open to several criticisms, The first concerns 
sampling itself and is based on the need to economize on the time 


required to make the study. Obviously, 
samples, the more closely they tend to rı 
book. Despite the care taken to ensure ra: 


selection of every tenth page), one can never þ 
actually obtained a representative sampling. 
A second objection to difficulty studies concerns those employing 


the greater the number of 
present the whole article or 
ndom sampling (i.e., the 


e sure that he has 
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special word lists. Here, the procedure is to classify as difficult any 
words not appearing on a specified list. However, scientific research 
and invention are constantly introducing new words to our language 
and today’s mass media are popularizing them. “Sputnik,” “atomic,” 

nuclear reactor,” “jet propulsion,” and “electronic” are specialized 
Words entering common usage because of an aroused interest in 
scientific progress. They might well appear in an article selected for 
a dificulty study. These words, although frequently well known to 
young children, do not appear on lists of familiar words. Their 
absence would seem to indicate that the selection is dificult, 
Whereas this is actually not the case. 

A third objection also centers about vocabulary. Word difficulty 
may be effectively measured by word length or omission from a list 
of familiar words at the earlier grade levels of elementary school; 

ut at the secondary and adult reading levels a more important 
factor is the difficulty of the ideas presented [15]. Closely con- 
nected to this is the rate of intake of ideas with their supporting 
factual information. 

Four th, reading-difficulty formulas can take no account of various 

inds of reading done for different purposes—at least existing for- 
mulas make no provision for this. For example each subject-matter 
area has its own particular set of technical terms which tend to 
form a basic vocabulary for that particular area although the words 
may be most difficult. These terms depend upon concepts which 
are being developed in the subject-matter area, but they correlate 
With Vocabulary in other subjects and areas and become part of 
an individual’s general vocabulary. 

Fifth, with the exception of the Flesch [11] human-interest for- 
mula, no difficulty study takes account of the interest factor. Hu- 
man interest is only part of the picture, yet interest—the reader's 
Personal interest in the selection—and the interest inherent in the 
reading material appears to be one of the more important considera- 
tions in attempts to determine readability. 

A final criticism concerns the amount of time required to make a 
difficulty study, The number of samplings to be made is a determin- 
ing factor which is controlled by the length of the book being tested 
and the requirements specified by the author of the formula. F amil- 
jarity with the content of word lists and practice in computing 
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mechanical details cut down the working time. It is probably 
correct to say that the time required to evaluate a book of 400 
pages is somewhere between a minimum of two to five hours and 
a maximum of ten to fifteen hours. Articles, which are tested either 
in their entirety or by sampling, take substantially less time. 

Use of Difficulty Formulas. In all probability, teachers will con- 
tinue to employ appropriate difficulty formulas on magazine and 
newspaper articles which are of sufficient importance to warrant 
repeated use in unitary teaching. Materials of passing value should 
be given to several students whose reading abilities are known. 
Since they will read at varying levels, their oral or written reports 
will indicate what reading ability the material requires. For the 
time being, teachers may find it necessary to check the difficulty of 
textbooks. This can well be the undertaking of a subject depart- 
ment. 

Once the demand has become apparent, publishing companies 
can furnish the teaching profession with accurate information on the 
difficulty of books to be used as texts. A starting point might be 
made with required subjects such as social studies, English, and 
general science. Later, the elective subjects could be included. The 
actual grade or grade range of difficulty should be given rather than 
descriptions such as “Suitable for Slow Learners in Grade 10.” This 
would eliminate the teacher’s time-consuming tasks of determining 
the grade placement of reading materials and making individual 
difficulty studies. 

The philosophy underlying a developmental reading program 
would indicate that a single text cannot be suitable for use in 2 
given grade. In fact, the use of a single text does not meet the 
requirements of such a program. Several texts—at least three—of 
varying degrees of difficulty are needed. If these texts, written for 
heterogeneous classes, are to be of optimum use, the general organ- 
ization of topics or units should be parallel. This will not result in 
the same book written at different levels of difficulty. Rather, the 
result will be separate, independent texts which may be used in the 
appropriate sections of homogeneously grouped classes. Obviously, 

ublishing companies will issue such texts only if teachers, depart- 
ment heads, and administrators indicate a need for them. From 
the point of view of the publishing companies, the fulfillment of 
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this request for parallel content on various levels is dificult but not 
impossible. 

Many of the objections to difficulty formulas may be avoided if 
material is checked for difficulty at the time of writing. Errors in- 
troduced by sampling and by using fixed word lists would be elim- 
inated. Sentence length and the number of polysyllabic words (ex- 
clusive of technical terms) can be more effectively controlled at the 
time of writing than later. The density of factual information or fact 
packing can be reduced in books which are being prepared for 
easier reading levels. Teachers interested in writing their own ma- 
terial will find Flesch [10] helpful. 

Need for Cooperation. Developmental reading is obviously a 
Cooperative effort on the part of all members of the staf, assisted by 
outside agencies. Parents, the general public, teacher training in- 
Stitutions, and publishing companies are involved. A child’s con- 
tinuous progress in reading depends on the teachers he will have 
later on as well as on his present instructors. Only by a concerted 
efort can a developmental reading program become really effective. 


D 


REMEDIAL READING 


Just what is the place of remedial reading in a developmental 
reading program? Is it necessary? Should it come before or after 
a developmental program? These and other questions confront 
teachers and administrators as each in his own way seeks to eval- 
Hate reading instruction in upper elementary and secondary grades. 

What Is Remedial Reading? Many answers to this question are 
Possible, All teachers at times give instruction which is remedial, 

ut the term is usually applied to a special program for selected 
Cases. It is an adjunct to developmental reading and is itself devel- 
OPmental in the sense that instruction begins at the individual's 
own veading level. Diagnostic analysis is made before instruction 

gins, and special materials are usually employed. Instruction 18 
Usually individual or by small groups, with a specially trained 
Teading teacher or, failing that, by a teacher who is interested in 

is type of instructional therapy. , 

Is a Remedial Program Necessary? If a developmental reading 
Program were 100 per cent effective, there would still be a place 
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for remedial reading. With transfer students, sickness, and crowded 
classrooms, remediation becomes a necessity if a school is to do 
effective work in reading. Approximately 15 per cent of any given 
school population is estimated to be in need of remedial instruc- 
tion [3]. In schools where developmental reading programs have 
not been functioning, or where programs have limped along as 
programs in little more than name, the numbers may tend to be 
greater. 

The principal advantages to be gained from a remedial program 
are two. First, there is more rapid improvement because of the 
intensive nature of the program. Gains of from two to three years 
in a single academic year are not unusual. Second, many boys and 
girls who, because of emotional or other causes, cannot be reached 
in the regular classroom program respond to more specialized 
remedial therapy. The quicker such individuals find success in 
reading, the easier is their adjustment to the classroom. 

Who Are Remedial Reading Cases? Obviously, those who profit 
most from this specialized instruction are the reading-disability cases 
and others mentioned in Chapter 2. First, there are those in the 
high-intelligence—low-reading-ability group; second, those in «the 
average-intelligence-low-reading-ability group; and, third, the low- 
intelligence-low-reading-ability group. This last group will make 
comparatively small progress and students are usually taken by the 
regular classroom teacher in slower homogeneous sections. One of 
the common mistakes in remedial programs is to load the reading 
teacher with students whose intelligence is such that progress is 
necessarily slow, thereby depriving the first two groups, whose gains 
can be more rapid. Where slow learners are taken, they should be 
taught in small groups. 

Should Remedial Reading Come before Developmental Reading? 
A qualified “no” is the answer here. Unless the members of a school 
faculty are in general agreement regarding developmental reading 
and are actively engaged in doing what they can, setting up a 
remedial reading program actually may do harm. Unless there is a 
keen sense of the importance of reading instruction in the regular 
classroom, the teachers are likely to sit back, and “let George do it, 
with the result that the remedial reading teacher may be faced with 
the impossible task of supplying the reading instruction for the 
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entire school. This is more true of the secondary school than it is 
of the elementary school. Within the elementary school itself, a 
similar situation is more likely to occur in the intermediate than in 
the primary grades. The reason for these statements is that the 
further away from the primary grades a teacher is, the more con- 
cerned he is with subject matter. 
_ Bond [2], writing in 1941, pointed out that “. . . those interested 
in the reading problem in the high school have been unduly con- 
cerned with diagnostic and remedial work. . . . Consequently, 
here has been a failure to realize the need of the entire high school 
Population for continued instruction in reading.” * Many schools, 
almost twenty years later, are still trying to solve their reading 
Problems through remedial means; yet a large number of retarded 
Teaders need the help of the classroom teacher in developing their 
reading skills. The preventive side of developmental reading in- 
struction should also be stressed. : 
_ When a school staff is aware of the need for continuing reading 
‘struction and challenged to do something about it, the addition 
of a remedial program is likely to be most rewarding. A well-qual- 
od reading specialist or reading teacher can give much valuable 
Assistance in setting up and extending a continuous and continuing 
instructional program in reading. The important consideration is 
lat each and every member of a school staff recognize the con- 
ibution that he can make through developmental reading to the 
remedial reading program. 


SUMMARY 


The basic provision of developmental reading is that each in- 
dividual be taken at his present level. To do this, both reading and 
intelligence tests are necessary. Skills such as comprehension in 
Silent reading, fluency in oral reading, vocabulary, reading interest, 

ifferentiated attack, and independence in reading need to be re- 

ned. This is best done by the classroom teacher in each subject. 

Just as reading readiness precedes beginning reading instruction, 
SO readiness for reading precedes all later reading situations. Re- 


a Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High School, The 
acmillan Company, New York, 1941, p. 58. Used by permission. 
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duced to its simplest terms, readiness for reading includes knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and concepts, the establishment of a purpose for 
reading, and the awakening of interest. Robinson’s SQ3R technique 
is suggested as one method which accomplishes much that is desir- 
able from a readiness-for-reading point of view. The time to teach 
reading skills is when they are needed in each subject. By identifying 
and eliminating reading obstacles as early as possible, the teacher 
can make the reading experience significantly worthwhile. ; 

The distinctive features of developmental reading include in- 
creased library resources, the use of partial sets of books rather than 
a single textbook, and more difficult teaching. Training colleges, 
supervisors and administrators, and publishing companies can all 
help, since developmental reading is essentially a cooperative effort. 

Remedial reading is a part of developmental reading. It is @ 
necessary adjunct, for about 15 per cent of the school population is 
likely to need specialized instruction which permits greater gains 
and helps many who cannot be reached in the regular classroom. 
Those who are not reading up to their capacity are potential candi- 
dates. Remedial reading should be introduced after a school staff 
is aware of its involvement in developmental reading; otherw!se, 
there may be a tendency to let the reading teacher provide the 
reading instruction for the whole school. 
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Chapter 6 
TESTING PROGRAMS 


The only professionally justifiable use of a testing program em- 
ploying reading and intelligence tests is the improvement of bes 
struction. This improvement may take several forms. By studying 
test results, a subject-matter teacher becomes conscious of the wide 
differences in reading ability in his classes, resulting from chronolog- 
ical promotion and a developmental approach to reading in F 
earlier grades. The reading-test scores of his own students Wi 
make him aware of these differences and the result will be better 
instruction. As instruction improves, he will look upon the results 
of reading tests as one measure of his teaching achievement. Aga! 
the reading teacher needs the information acquired through sucu 4 
testing program to decide who could profit from specialized work. 
The guidance department needs such information to direct stu- 
dents, particularly concerning special programs and college entrance 
courses. The formation of class sections in homogeneously groupe 
schools depends, in part, on ability as it is measured by tests 
Finally, all teachers can profitably use the results of a testing pro- 
gram as one of the bases for selecting instructional materials. BY 
experiments based on a knowledge of reading and mental abilities, 
the classroom teacher is in a position to add many valuable contri- 
butions to research in teaching and reading techniques. 

Much harm may be done by establishing a testing program too 
rapidly, before definite plans for both developmental and corrective 
work— including provisions for staff, time, and materials—have been 
made. A testing program that does not benefit instruction is worse 
than useless, since both children and parents expect something from 
it. If nothing is done, parents are prone to consider the tests as the 
basis upon which the school judges the fitness of children for pro- 


tion. 
mo A 
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2 The attitude of “Now, thank goodness, we can go back to teach- 
ing,” on the part of the teaching staff, is difficult to condone ina 
modern school system. The fact that such a feeling does exist, 
happily rather rarely, is an indication that someone has moved too 
fast. A reading program cannot be built in a day, and careful 


Preparation is required before a testing program can improve in- 
Struction, 


THE READING SURVEY 


There are many ways in which a school may be aroused to an 
awareness of the importance of reading. In some cases public crit- 
Icism results in an increased awareness; in others, individuals and 
groups of teachers realize that the needs of the slow learner and 
tlie gifted are not being met. By whatever means criticism of a 
Program manifests itself, there is apt to be an uneasy realization 
that something is wrong. , 

Before a school can determine what steps to take in improving 
reading instruction, it must ascertain by a reading survey the rel- 
ativa effectiveness of its program and discover where weaknesses 
exist. Two methods are generally available: the survey may be 
conducted by some outside organization, or it may be undertaken 

Y the school system itself. Whichever course is decided upon, all 
members of the staff, including the administration, should be in- 
volved in its inception, planning, and the resulting corrective meas- 
ures, 

Outside Survey. A survey by an outside agency has the advantage 
ot being objective. This may be the more desirable procedure in 
extreme cases where a school system is on the defensive. However, 
its very objectivity is a weakness in some respects. Far too fre- 
quently individual teachers are not consulted, or, if they are con- 
Sulted, their attitude toward the survey is that they, rather than the 
reading program, are on trial. Any evaluation of a school must go 
far beyond testing and reporting test results. The uses made of 
materials, shortages of equipment, atmosphere of classrooms, par- 
ticular contributions of individual members of the staff, and the 
Whole philosophy of the faculty are significant items. 

Sometimes the reading specialist of a nearby college may conduct 
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the survey, employing students who are being trained as reading 
specialists. Such a practice usually results in a better attitude to- 
ward the Survey, since some of the teachers probably know the 
college specialist. Whatever is lost in objectivity is more than made 
up for by greater sensitivity. By far the greatest problem to be 
faced is the feeling that the staff does not want the survey, or that 
it has been imposed from without or from above. z 

Internal Survey. The alternative to the survey made by an outside 
agency is one conducted by the school system itself. The Reading 
Improvement Committee, suggested in Chapter 1, may assume 1°- 
sponsibility for organizing the survey. 

By beginning with carefully selected tests, administered in a p10- 
fessional manner, objectivity is obtained at the start. With this as 
a point of departure, teachers are then ready to formulate answers 
to the question “Why are some pupils failing to make average 
growth in reading?” Each teacher lists names of boys and girls who 
are not making satisfactory progress [7]. From this point on, the 
staff survey has distinct advantages, since classroom teachers know 
—better than any outside agency—past school achievement, have 
ready access to cumulative folders, are aware of social and em 
tional behavior patterns, and are acquainted with the influence ° 
the home and community. 

Perhaps both the Reading Improvement Committee and the ad- 
ministration should be warned that there can be no halfway meas- 
ures where a survey is concerned. During a survey, a school sta 
will almost inevitably become vocal regarding limitations of ma- 
terials, deterrents to successful reading instruction in the com 
munity, and problems involving the promotion and reporting pra 
tices of the school. Teachers will be examining the philosophy 
underlying grouping, promotion, reporting, cumulative folders, €¥- 
aminations, and developmental reading. Under the skillful direction 
of the Reading Improvement Committee and the administration, 
this increasing awareness of the interrelationship of many of our 
perennial school problems ultimately leads to improvement of in- 
struction. 

Action research of the type indicated involves teachers as they 
try to find the causes of poor performance and work out corrective 
measures. Research of this kind is one of the most effective types of 
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in-service training, since individual teachers are involved and no 
outside consultant is present to do their thinking or to make recom- 
mendations for them. Such research is sorely needed in every school 
for it “reaches and benefits the child, helps the teacher grow - - + 
and is operated on the ground floor of teacher-pupil interaction in 
the school” [7]. 

The point has been made that a staff survey is often 
that of an outside agency because of the involvement 0 
teachers and the learning that emerges from group thinking. The 
logical extension of the survey is to include parents and boys and 
pls Community participation may be independent [9] or it may 

e a joint undertaking. 

Chapter 1 suggests that young people, their parents, and other 
members of the community be included in the Reading Improve- 
ment Committee. While much of the survey must be limited to 
Professional people because of the personal nature of intelligence- 
test results and other information contained in the cumulative 
folder, lay members should be included in planning the survey and 
implementing it. Later, in developing such areas as community re- 
Sources, the lay members of the committee will become increas- 
ingly important. But to call them in only for a specific task is a 
Weakness in survey design which should be avoided. 


superior to 
f individual 


SETTING UP A TESTING PROGRAM 


Pica are a number of important decisions to be made when set- 
§ up an intelligence-testing program. They will vary with each 
Se hool, depending upon size, the training of staff, and the intel- 
'Sence testing that has been done in the past. The entire teaching 
Staff, together with the administration, will need to consider a num- 
er of topics. 

Fr equency. How often should intelligence tests be given? For 
a minimum testing program, it is desirable to have mental-age 
Scores at the beginning of first grade, fourth grade, seventh grade, 
and, depending somewhat upon the curriculum, at either ninth or 
tenth grade. Secondary school students who are seeking college 
admission will probably take a further psychological examination 
and the results will be forwarded to the school. Terminal students 
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should be tested by the school so that all profiles will be complete. 
As reading instruction is extended to junior and senior high school, 
the appropriate tests should be added. However, there appears to 
be little sense in building up a file of intelligence scores—as 18 
sometimes done when such tests are administered annually—unless 
the school program utilizes the results. 

Selection of Tests. Some teachers and guidance counselors prefer 
to use different batteries of the same test, feeling that the results 
may be compared. Others prefer to use the appropriate level bat- 
tery of several tests throughout the span of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Much might be written about both plans, but 
probably the second course is superior—if only because this pro 
cedure enables the staff to become familiar with several measuring 
instruments. Good policy would indicate that the actual form 0 
the test given at each of the testing levels should be changed from 
year to year. This practice removes the possibility of any well- 
meaning, but ill-advised, person rendering the results of such 
tests invalid. 

Economy. In the interests of economy—in both time and money 
—tests which permit the use of machine-scored answer sheets shoul 
be selected. Test booklets can be used several times if they aTe 
collected and carefully examined for possible markings after each 
use. An exception may be made in early elementary grades where 
the use of separate answer sheets often introduces an unnecessary 
complication resulting in lower scores. While some tests have bee? 
accompanied by slightly lower norms for use with individual 
answer sheets, on the whole it is better to avoid the difficulty- 
Since test forms go out of print, a good supply of answer sheets 
and test booklets should be purchased. If the school does not have 
a test-scoring machine, two or more school systems may share the 
equipment, the machine may be operated on a county-wide basis, 
or the answer sheets may be forwarded to a nearby college. When 
this is done, the appropriate scoring stencils, clearly marked “Prop- 
erty of ,” should be sent with the answer sheets, 

Reliability. Some intelligence tests are published in long and 
short forms. Other things being equal, the long form should be used 
where possible, as it tends to be more reliable. | 

Administration. A decision needs to be reached concerning who 
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should administer the tests—the guidance department or the class- 
room teacher. For young children, administration by the classroom 
teacher is better. For the youngest children, groups smaller than 
the entire class should be formed. For older children, one has to 

alance several considerations: the number to be tested, the avail- 
ability of large rooms, the lack of rapport in testing large groups, 
and possible disruption of the daily schedule. Obviously there can 
D€ no set answer to these testing problems. The main consideration 
is that test administration should provide optimum working condi- 
tions for those taking the test. 

Methods of Reporting Intelligence Scores. Two of the more 
Common ways of reporting intelligence-test results are by intel- 
ligence quotient (IQ) and by mental age (MA). Both have ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The IQ is probably the method 

own best to teachers and has the further advantage of remaining 
relatively stable. On the other hand, IQs are very easily remembered 
and a child’s IQ is likely to be branded in the teacher's mind. For 
comparison with reading-test scores, mental-grade scores are most 
Useful, but these are not always readily obtainable. Both mental- 
age and mental-grade scores are less meaningful since they go out 
OF date, and for the same reason, students are not so easily labeled 

y them, ; 

If an IQ score obtained some time ago is to be used in reading, 
a calculation must be made to estimate the present mental age [6]. 

is calculation is a simple one consisting of multiplying the present 
Cnronological age expressed as a decimal (i.e., 8 years 4 months = 
8.33) by his obtained IQ also expressed as a decimal ( ie., 80 IQ = 
34). To convert a mental age to a mental-grade score simply sub- 
tract five years and convert to a decimal. An easier procedure is 
to select a test which reports results in terms of mental grade, thus 
avoiding any calculation when current tests are employed. An even 
simpler method is to use the handy inexpensive conversion table 
Supplied by the California Test Bureau. 

The mental-grade method of reporting intelligence-test scores 
Varies from year to year. Since tests are usually not given every 
year, a workable procedure is to record scores as IQs on the cumu- 
ative folder and convert them to mental-grade scores when making 
comparison with reading-test results. 
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The school setting up a reading program, or extending it to cover 
the secondary levels, will be concerned first with group intelligence 
tests. As work progresses and as individuals are to be selected for 
special work, individual intelligence tests will be needed to aid 
further diagnosis. A convenient alphabetical listing of many tests 
is to be found in Harris [6], while Buros [3] is the final authority. 

Group Intelligence Tests. By far the most widely used test fa 
many parts of the country is the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Test. It has the advantages of being easy to score and relatively 
inexpensive. A good test to use when no work is done in reading, 
the Otis becomes less effective when a school becomes reading- 
conscious, since it yields a single intelligence score. It becomes, a. 
effect, a reading test as well as a measure of mental ability. This is 
an advantage when no special work is done in reading, but it may 
become a disadvantage, since for reading instruction we need lan- 
guage and nonlanguage or verbal and nonverbal subtest scores. j 

Another widely used group test is the California Test of Menta 
Maturity. This furnishes verbal and nonverbal quotients, enabliig 
the reading specialist to obtain more useful information about the 
boys and girls with whom he is working. For example, a chil 
whose language IQ is markedly higher than his nonlanguage IQ i 
not so likely to show as much improvement in reading as a perso? 
whose nonlanguage score is considerably higher than his language 
score. We might suspect that something has caused the verbal score 
to become artificially high in the first instance, 

Of the many group intelligence tests available, there are some 
which give verbal and nonverbal subtest scores, Among this smaller 
group are the American Council Psychological Examination and the 
Differentiated Abilities Tests. The DAT, as it is called, is somewhat 
more expensive since it is composed of a number of separately 
bound subtests. This, of course, enables the guidance counselor 
to select the tests he wishes to administer. A relative newcome! 
the School and College Ability Test, is published by the Cooperative 
Test Division of the Educational Testing Service. SCAT provides 
measures of language and numerical ability. 

Individual Intelligence Tests. So far, no mention has been made 
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ley intelligence tests. The Revised Stanford-Binet is well 
Wechsle = for certain age groups it is being replaced by the 
oË the wee fe Scale for Children. The principal advantage 
nonverbal n is that approximately one-half of the subtests are 
alee teet » thus removing the necessity of administering a perform- 
Guida as is often done when the Binet is used. 
of re rae counselors usually have little time for th 
tedly m e intelligence tests, yet for special cases they are admit- 
schools uch superior to group tests. Partly for this reason, many 
ate ama: are now adding a psychologist to the staffs. Of course, there 
foie a other special-purpose tests which supply additional in- 
regul 9 affecting the learning situation, and they are also quite 
arly administered by school psychologists. 


e administration 


READING INFORMATION 


certain information is very useful 


B sys 
efore considering reading tests, 
terial may or may not be con- 


t 
fac of grades 1 to 7. This ma 
ian in the cumulative folder. The Reading Improvement Com- 
han reg wish to ascertain whether such information is being 
ein, ‘ou and if teachers of succeeding grades are using it. (A 
school rapid checking of this and other items pertaining to the 
Bist reading climate is included in Appendix B.) 
the re Men Level. Each teacher from the first grade through 
Vel al : nows which groups her children are reading in and the 
readin t siad books. For example, she knows that in June the high 
basal 8 oe in the second grade has completed the second-grade 
Fead = ers and accompanying supplementary material and has 
oud omie third-grade supplementary books in addition. Her sec- 
A a is halfway through the second book of the second-grade 
tary at p Her slowest group has just completed the supplemen- 
tea des — accompanying the first book of the second-grade basal 
fitst-gra 4 ee children are ready to start the second book of the 
follo e basal reader. The teacher who has these children the 
Stes = year will find this information more useful than the 
The L a reading test alone. 
of re ole actual materials read is of importance to the teacher 
e following grade, the supervisor or reading specialist, and the 
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principal. The teacher uses it in forming reading groups. Of course, 
this information will be checked informally after the teacher knows 
the children. The principal, supervisor, and reading teacher use this 
information in making up class sections for the following year. The 
school may not follow a strict homogeneous organization, but the 
two children reading at the first-grade level could advantageously 
be placed in a third-grade classroom where, with others reading at 
the same level, they will form a workable group. Finally, whoever 
is responsible for book orders will need this information for check- 
ing supplies for the next year. A businesslike handling of such in- 
formation is a major step toward promoting the continuous progress 
of young readers. 

Reading Achievement. Of course, not all boys and girls in each 
reading group will be achieving at the same level. This is one of the 
reasons why all such groupings should remain flexible. Some stu- 
dents may be good at word attack; others may excel in silent-read- 
ing comprehension. The teacher will learn the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each student. Some publishing companies furnish achieve- 
ment tests to accompany each reader. This may not be the case, or 
the teacher may prefer some other standardized test. Sometimes the 
teacher would rather use her own judgment based on observations 
of the child’s whole school life plus her own informal diagnostic 
tests and evaluation. However obtained, this data is of great use to 
the teacher of the succeeding grade and every effort should be 
made to see that it is made available. r 

Reading Capacity Test. A special-purpose test that is helpful in 
certain cases is the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. Two 
levels are obtainable, the Primary for grades 2.5 to 4.5 and the Inter- 
mediate for grades 3 to 6. It is not a reading test in the usual sense» 
since the children being tested do no reading. As its name indi- 
cates, the test seeks to determine a child’s capacity for reading oF 
his reading intelligence by means of pictures. Its primary use,is to 
supplement information obtained from intelligence tests in cases ° 
individuals who do not seem to be reading as well as could be ex- 
pected. A boy reading at the first-grade basal level in the third 
grade might be given this test to determine if he is a slow learner 
or if he has the capacity to improve his reading. In the latter case 
his teacher or the reading specialist would give him individual or 
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small-group work. The capacity test is not an individual test but 
may be given to groups of three to six children and rarely do more 
than this number need it at any one grade level. It should never be 
given to a whole class because there is only one form available, and 
our experience has been that children can remember the answers 
for a long period of time. 

The Durrell-Sullivan Achievement Test, or an appropriate stand- 
ardized silent-reading test, enables a teacher to compare achieve- 
ment and capacity. In Figure 4, Henry and Bill show room for im- 


Ficune 4. Comparative Scores on Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
AnD Achievement Tests, THRD GRADE LEVEL 


Test Reading Grade 


Reading Capacity 6.5 


Reading Achievement 1.4 


Reading Capacity 
Reading Achievement 


` Reading Capacity 


Reading Achievement 


ee while Fred is achieving all that should be expected of 

The Reading Capacity Test is intended for children up to sixth 
pads and is therefore of particular interest to junior high school 
i and principals. Sixth-grade teachers should be encouraged 
© give this test to students who, in their estimation, are not 
achieving as they should. The test results will help them in work- 
ing with these children for the balance of the year and will be 
Invaluable in planning reading instruction at the beginning of the 
Seventh grade. Perhaps this, more than any other single example, 
illustrates the necessity for cooperation between sixth- and seventh- 
grade teachers. 

Cumulative Folder. The suggestions made concerning the kinds 
of reading information that may be obtained will indicate to ele- 
mentary teachers and administrators that the cumulative folder 
used in many elementary schools probably needs to be changed to 
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include the following items: basal reader, title and pages com- 
pleted; titles of supplementary books read; achievement at basal 
level, including strengths and weaknesses; reading capacity, where 
test has been indicated, date administered, and results; corrective 
work done. All this is in addition to data concerning reading read- 
iness, group and individual reading- and intelligence-test scores, 
vision, hearing, and general health data. No attempt is made here 
to design a cumulative folder embracing all this information, but 
a sample report page to be included in the folder is suggested in 
Appendix C. 

Many educators feel it is good practice at the junior high level 
to abstract pertinent information previously collected. A child will 
normally have had several intelligence tests, plus many more read- 
ing tests. His reading progress each year should be recorded, as well 
as any special instruction that he may have had. Health records, 
including the results of screening tests, should be preserved. The 
usual information regarding school achievement, attendance, and 
parent conferences should also be included. Some junior high 
schools find it advantageous to set up their own personal data sheet, 
especially when they enroll children from several elementary 
schools. An even better procedure is to have teachers and prin- 
cipals of all schools concerned work together in drawing up an ap- 
propriate cumulative folder. If they can also agree on a minimal 
testing program which would have particular advantages for group- 
ing and educational guidance beyond sixth grade, an important step 
in bridging the gap between the elementary and junior high schools 
will have been made. 


SELECTION OF READING TESTS 


Considerations of answer sheets, reusable booklets, the length of 
a test and its effect on reliability closely parallel the information mie 
cluded earlier in this chapter under the heading Setting up a Testing 
Program. Some other factors need to be considered before the 
reading tests themselves are enumerated. 

Types of Reading Tests. Two of the more common kinds of stand- 
ardized silent-reading tests are the survey-type test and the analytic 
test which is sometimes called diagnostic. The survey test, as its 
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name indicates, is constructed to give an over-all estimate of reading 
ability. Usually the survey-type test contains, in addition to items 
on word meaning, paragraphs selected from different types of ma- 
terial such as might be found in the sciences, social studies, and 
English. These paragraphs are usually arranged in order of diffi- 
culty. These tests yield scores which are measures of vocabulary 
and comprehension, and there is a total score which is a composite 
of the others, Survey-type tests are usually administered to all the 
Pupils of a given grade. 

The analytic reading test can be readily distinguished from the 
Survey-type test because it has a larger number of subtests, fre- 
quently six or more. Those who do poorly on the survey test should 
be given the analytic test. This does not mean all children who fall 
below the norm for the grade, but those whose reading falls substan- 
tially below what might be expected of boys and girls of their men- 
tal ability. Harris [6] suggests that in the first three grades the 
difference should be at least six months; for fourth and fifth grades, 
the difference should be at least nine months; and for grades above 
the fifth, there should be at least a year’s difference between read- 
mg and intelligence scores. Normally, the analytic tests will be 
given to children having the greatest difference between scores. 

A word of caution is necessary regarding the reliability of in- 

ividual subtest scores in analytic tests. Provided the subtest items 
are well chosen, the longer the test, the more reliable it tends to 
©. A comparison of the two types of reading tests may be made 
on one item they both contain—vocabulary. The survey-type test 
will have from fifty to sixty items, while the analytic test may have 
only twenty to thirty. Obviously the vocabulary subtest scores of 

e analytic test tend to be less reliable than the scores for the 
Onger vocabulary subtest of the survey reading test. The same thing 
18 true of other subtest scores, which are derived from as few as ten 
items. in some analytic tests. This does not mean that the analytic 
test results are worthless, but that they should be regarded as in- 

ications of possible weakness which should be further checked by 
rills in specially prepared materials. This is, of course, a normal 
Working procedure in remediation. The total score on analytic 
= is usually fully as reliable as that obtained from survey-type 
sts, 
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Purpose and Time of Testing. The purpose for which a reading 
test is given determines both the type of test selected and the time 
in the school year at which it is administered. Thus, a test to be used 
in helping set up homogeneous sections must be given toward the 
end of the previous school year. Since achievement tests are given at 
about the same time, the two may be combined by giving a survey- 
type test in May. 

Classroom teachers, seeking to adjust instruction and improve 
reading abilities, would give an analytic test at the beginning of 
the year or semester. Very often a test which covers many of the 
reading study skills necessary to the reading of subject matter is 
chosen. There are many such tests, but the teacher should examine 
them carefully to see whether the subtest items deal with the par- 
ticular reading skills demanded by his subject. 

Special-purpose tests are administered at any time during the 
school year. The common practice is to give them just prior to 
special instruction. 
Norms. When work is being initiated at any grade level, teachers, 
the guidance department, the reading specialist, and the adminis- 
trator want to know who the good, average, and poor readers ere, 
At first, the comparisons will have to be made with representative 
children, using norms furnished by the test publishers. As a school 
system continues testing year by year, it may develop its ow? 
norms. Statistical evidence of this sort is one of the most effective 
answers to public criticism of reading instruction. School districts 
that are somewhat removed by geographic location, cultural or 
economic background, the presence of large numbers of foreign- 
born children—or any factors which tend to make them atypical— 
should investigate the practicality of developing their own norms. 

Validity of Reading Tests. There is no reading test comparable 
to the Revised Stanford-Binet test of intelligence which can serve 
as a yardstick to determine the validity of reading tests. Thus it is 
not possible to find reported in Buros [3], or in the literature ac- 
companying reading tests, a coefficient of validity. Instead of @ 
numerical coefficient of validity, two alternative measures of valid- 
ity are used for reading tests. These are psychological validity and 
the judgment of experts. The former is based on the reasoning that 
there are certain skills which go to make up proficiency in reading. 
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The test in question is constructed with items covering these skills, 
therefore the test is a reading test. In the second measure of valid- 
ity, a group of several experts on reading state that in their opinion 
the test in question is a test of reading. Both these measures of 
validity are more or less subjective—a limitation which probably 
accounts for the rather wide variation in reading tests. This varia- 
tion, in turn, enables teachers to say, “I like test X, but I don’t like 
test Y.” Teachers should be encouraged to be critical, but they 
should seek to evaluate the basis for their criticism, Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, they do not like any test that reveals weakness in the 
reading of their boys and girls. 

Examination of Tests. Before a decision is made as to which test 
to purchase, there are a number of specific points to be considered. 
(1) The grade range of the test is important. It is poor policy to 
choose a test with a wide range if it is to be used at either extreme of 
the range. To ask tenth graders to take a test covering the grade 
range 3 to 10 means that they will have to answer an inordinately 
large number of easy items before reaching those which challenge 
their reading ability, to ask seventh graders to take a test for the range 
7 to 12 means that they will find relatively few items they can answer. 
Another way of expressing this is to say that the proposed test 
should bracket the grade to be tested. Thus a test with a range of 
grades 3 to 10 might be a wiser choice for fifth, sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade than it would be for third and fourth, or ninth and 
tenth grades. (2) While survey-type tests are simple to administer, 
Some analytic tests have tricky subtest directions, timing, and scor- 
ing. (3) Answer sheets and scoring keys are sometimes confusing. 
(4) Reading scores for both survey and analytic tests are reported 
by grade and month up to approximately the eighth grade. Tests 
Covering the higher ranges of reading ability report scores by per- 
Centiles since the amount of change per month at these higher 
levels is too small to be significant. Hence, it is better for junior 
high purposes to choose a test which is specifically designed for the 
Junior high school than to use a test which covers the whole range 
of the secondary school. Using a junior high test will facilitate a 
Comparison of reading-grade and mental-grade scores. For these 
Teasons, examination copies of all tests being considered should be 
Purchased, An even better procedure is to administer the test to 
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one individual or to take the test personally before arriving at any 
decision. 

Test selection as it applies to both elementary and secondary 
schools is discussed at greater length in Greene, Jorgenson, and 
Gerberich [4, 5]. Those desiring a single reference will find that 
Jordan [8] gives much the same information. 


READING TESTS 


The following consideration of reading tests—survey, analytic, 
and oral—is by no means complete. Many good tests have been 
omitted. Both Strang [11] and Harris [6] provide the names of 
additional tests. For those wishing a more complete evaluation, 
Buros [3] is the best source. 

Reading Survey—Elementary Grades. Common practice is w 
give an achievement test toward the end of each school year in 
every grade. This battery of tests includes a reading test which 
may be given separately. Two of the better known tests are the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test and the Stanford Achievement Test. 
Similar to these is the California Reading Test, part of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests, 

Other survey-type tests which are not parts of achievement bat- 
teries are the Gates Primary Reading Test (1-2, 2-3), the Detroit 
reg Tests (all levels), and the Nelson Silent Reading Test 

3-8). 

Reading Survey—Junior High. For teachers and guidance per- 
sonnel seeking a Survey-type reading test for use at the junior high 
level, there are many from which to choose. In addition to the 
reading parts of achievement batteries mentioned above, the read- 
ing test included in the Iowa Every-pupil Test of Basic Skills 
meets the needs of junior high testing programs, since the series 
covers achievement tests in English usage, arithmetic, and social 
studies. The test, Silent Reading Comprehension, Test A, Ad- 
vanced, covers grades 6 to 8, Test B is a useful study-skills test. 
Where an extreme range of reading abilities is expected, the Gates 
Reading Survey, covering grades 3 to 10, is probably a better instru- 
ment. Two other well-known tests at this level are the California 
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Reading Test (7-9), which some teachers feel yields higher scores 
than other tests, and the Traxler Silent Reading Test (7-10). 

Reading Survey—Senior High. The Cooperative English Test, 
Test Cl, Reading Comprehension, Lower Level, has an indicated 
grade coverage of 7 to 12. However, it is best suited for use in senior 
high school, especially where poor readers in the upper grades are 
concerned. Also available are the California Reading Test (9-14), 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test (10-12 and college), and the sur- 
vey section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests (7-18). 

Analytic Reading Tests. An analytic reading test should be se- 
lected to suit the level of reading abilities determined by the survey 
test. Occasionally the survey test is omitted where work in reading 
has been done previously. In such cases, testing starts with the 
analytic test. 

The Sangren-Woody Reading Test (4-8) has subtests covering 
word meaning, rate, factual material, total meaning, central thought, 
following directions, and organization. Two forms are available. 
The Iowa Silent Reading Test is the most comprehensive as far as 
grade coverage is concerned. The three batteries are Primary (3-6), 
Elementary (4-9), and Advanced (9-12). The elementary test 
furnishes measures of rate, comprehension, paragraph meaning, 
Sentence meaning, word meaning, following directions, outlining, 
and use of the index, There are four forms at each level. The SRA 
Reading Record is one of the most ambitious tests in so far as the 
amount of ground covered in thirty minutes is concerned. Ten 
subtests cover rate, comprehension, paragraph meaning, directory 
Yeading, map, table, and graph reading, advertisement reading, in- 
dex usage, sentence meaning, and technical and general vocabulary. 
One form is available. Finally there are the Diagnostic Reading 

ests, which are by far the most elaborate on the market. Eight 

Separate booklets cover vocabulary, silent comprehension, auditory 
Comprehension, general rate in social studies, rate in science, oral 
Word attack, and silent word attack. The best use of these tests is 
Probably as a very thorough and worthwhile addition to an estab- 
lished testing program rather than as a basis for use in setting up a 
New one, 

Mention should also be made here of the Sequential Tests of 
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Educational Progress (STEP). These tests, published in separate 
booklets by the Educational Testing Service, cover listening, writ- 
ing, reading, science, mathematics, and social studies. They are 
available as parts of batteries at intermediate, junior high, senior 
high, and college levels. The student is asked questions on a _ 
ber of paragraphs of reading material in science, mathematics, an 
social studies. Thus, his ability to handle materials of different 
difficulty in these areas rather than his actual achievement is as 
ured. The information obtained from these tests should be usefu 
in placing boys and girls at various levels of homogeneous groups: 
Oral Reading. For a complete diagnosis of reading disability, a 
test or tests of oral reading must be included. Such tests, time- 
consuming because they must be individually administered, are 
usually included when definite remedial instruction is hari 
planned. The method of recording errors, indicated in the manva 
of instructions, should be followed implicitly so that other teachers 
can refer to the results. 3 
A very useful introduction to oral-reading diagnosis is Grays 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. This test consists of a 
tively short paragraphs at each grade level from first to twelfth. 
The Gray Check Tests comprise slightly longer paragraphs of we! 
levels of difficulty. Four comparable forms at each level make thes i 
tests useful for periodic checking of progress. Another test of sim 
ilar form is the Gilmore Oral Reading Test which consists of ir 
paragraphs ranging in difficulty from first through eighth grade. 
has the added advantages of having comprehension questions ee 
two forms of the test. The Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Reading Dingi e 
Tests, published by Lyons & Carnahan, attempt to get some of th 
information obtained through oral-reading tests. E. 
Another type of test of oral reading is the informal reading T 
ventory. This is not a published test but a booklet, compiled by ta 
reading teacher, of passages from basal readers of known difficulty 
[2]. It is frequently used as an intermediate step between the tes i 
mentioned above and those mentioned below. Errors are recorde! 
substantially the same way as is done with the Gray reading tese: 
For all practical purposes, informal reading analysis continues ee 
ever a child reads aloud from material of known difficulty. Pa 7 
[1], in his Handbook on Corrective Reading, which accompanies to 
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American Adventure Series, gives an example of the informal read- 
ing inventory. Teachers might wish to examine this and use it 
before making their own. A somewhat similar provision for in- 
formal diagnostic testing is included in the Sheldon Readers, pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon, Inc. [10]. 

Finally, there are two tests which seek to do for reading what 
the Revised Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue tests do for 
intelligence testing. The first of these, the Durrell Analysis of Read- 
ing Difficulty, is intended for a grade range of 1 to 6 and covers 
Many aspects of both oral and silent reading and word analysis. 
The second test, the Gates Reading Diagnostic Test, is for grades 
1 to 5 and contains several tests of phonics in addition to oral and 
other reading skills. Both tests call for a highly trained examiner 
and take upwards of one hour to administer. 


USE OF TEST RESULTS 


Even though the teachers of a school have advanced in their 
Concepts of developmental reading to the point of realizing the 
nead for adequate measurement, many of them will need help in 
using test scores. Summer school students in professional courses 
Continually ask, “Now that we have given the reading test, what do 
We do with the results?” This question is raised not by student 
teachers, but by experienced teachers. The circulation of reading 
and intelligence scores to teachers is far too frequently the end of 
the testing program. 

Reading Habits. The teacher can learn a great deal about the 
reading habits of his boys and girls from their responses in test 
Dooklets or on answer sheets. When answers are machine-scored, 
it is advantageous to have hand-scoring stencils available for 
teachers to use in checking individual papers. Does the child work 
slowly, but correctly? Or does he complete everything, obviously 
8uessing madly? An affirmative answer to the first question may be 
checked by allowing the child additional time to complete the un- 
finished items of the test. If he raises his score substantially, work 
On rate of comprehension is indicated. Of course, for comparative 
Purposes, his score should not be changed. If, however, the answer 
to the second question is in the affirmative, he needs to build up his 
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comprehension and to learn how to adjust his rate to the difficulty 
of the material being read. 

Survey Test Results. The subtest scores on survey tests show, in 
addition to the general reading level of individuals, whether whole 
classes, or groups within the class, could profit from work in vo- 
cabulary or comprehension, or both. The subject-matter teacher 
will be guided by the results in selecting reading materials on 
different levels of difficulty, in adjusting instruction, and in provid- 
ing differentiated assignments. 

Frequently teachers will say, “I am working with all the boys and 
girls whose reading scores fall below the grade norm. I hope to get 
them all up to the norm by the end of the year.” Implied here are 
two rather serious misconceptions. First, such a statement hints 
strongly that the teacher still adheres to the grade-standard concept 
and feels he should be turning out a uniform product. Second, he 
is entertaining an erroneous idea of the relationship between intel- 
ligence and reading. He forgets that in a normal distribution there 
should be as many below the norm as there are above it. In work- 
ing with all below the norm, he is working with slow learners as 
well as those whose capacity permits marked improvement in read- 
ing. At the same time, he may be neglecting the able learners who, 
while they may be doing average reading for their grade, are in 
reality reading far below their capacity. By a comparison of their 
reading achievement with their intelligence- or reading-capacity 
test results, the teacher should be able to adjust his instruction SO 
that all boys and girls make the progress of which they are capable. 

Meaning of Test Scores. What do test results in reading mean? 
Or more specifically, if a boy has a total reading (grade) score of 
7.8, does that mean he can read seventh-grade materials? The an- 
swer to this question is usually “no.” While he may read materials 
of seventh-grade difficulty along lines of his own interests (indicat- 
ing that he has readiness for reading in that technical vocabulary 
and that the necessary basic concepts are known to him) his test 
level is what Betts [1] has termed the frustration level. Presumably, 
when taking the test, he was performing at his best. He cannot work 
at frustration level day in and day out. His workaday or instruc- 
tional level is apt to be about one grade lower, or in the neighbor- 
hood of 6.8 in this case. This is the level of difficulty at which he can 
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function with the teacher’s help in questions, explanations, and vo- 
cabulary and assisted by the momentum of the class situation in dis- 
cussion and in group projects. A third level, about a grade lower or 
58, is termed the independent reading level. Here unassisted read- 
ing or reading for fun is carried on. An understanding of the three 
reading levels, and a realization that they are not exactly a grade 
apart, helps teachers interpret and use test results. Many a teacher, 
having found through classwork that a child cannot function at the 
test level, proceeds to say the test was wrong. A little consideration 
of how reading-test scores were obtained and the difficulty of the 
reading expected in the classroom will show that Betts’s principle 
of differing reading levels contains much of significance for the 
classroom teacher. 


A SANE TESTING PROGRAM 


A little thought will reveal that while a great deal may be ac- 
complished by means of a well-organized testing program, some 
angers need to be avoided. Furthermore, a testing program which 
does not pave the way toward better instruction often tends to be a 
a ai of low achievement and a warrant to continue the status 
uo. 
: Undue Reliance upon Tests. The practice of administering read- 
ing-achievement tests toward the end of each school year may lead 
to using test results as the sole basis for promotion or nonpromotion. 
Pr obably no one thing can do more harm—both to a testing program 
and to public relations—than such a misuse of tests. Certainly 
ne could be farther from the philosophy of developmental 
arning, 
; No matter how well-constructed an intelligence test may be, there 
always a certain margin of error within the test itself so that inac- 
Curacies of from two to six months are by no means impossible. 
aoe the criticism of standardized tests from some quarters and 
i e suggestion that guessing may result in unduly high scores, it 
: Probably correct to say that the individual’s intelligence is rarely 
Ower than that indicated by the test and true capacity may be, 
and frequently is, much higher. Performance at any specific time 
may be markedly less than that indicated by test results. 
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Part of the discrepancy between potential capacity and actual 
achievement is brought about by the use of group tests for individ- 
ual prognosis. Many children will score up to 20 points higher on 
an individual test of intelligence than they do on group tests. There 
is a danger that cut-off points, such as admission to a special class 
or remedial instruction, may be arbitrarily decided on the basis of 
group tests. 

Overtesting. Another danger is that children will be subject to 
an undue number of standardized tests, thus cutting down instruc- 
tion time. Here informal reading analysis is of particular value t 
gether with what might be called ongoing evaluation through in- 
struction. This evaluation through instruction is possible in read- 
ing when the teacher and groups of boys and girls are working at 
the appropriate levels. 

Labeling. The branding of children as too dumb to learn has 
already been mentioned as a possible danger resulting from testing: 
The use of mental-grade scores rather than IQs minimizes this 
difficulty. Reading levels do not hurt family pride to the same 
degree as does limited intelligence, but even these reading scores 
must be handled circumspectly. Some reading teachers believe that 
when special instruction has been undertaken and initial improv 
ment shows that remediation is effective, the individual should be 
told in general terms the level at which he is reading as an incentive 
to further improvement. 

Grouping. The use of intelligence-test scores as a basis for the 
formation of homogeneous groups has largely been replaced by 4 
combination of school achievement, teacher judgment, and reading- 
ability scores. The reason for discarding the mental scores aS Ls 
basis for grouping was the relatively low correlation found betwee? 
latent ability as measured by intelligence tests and actual classroom 
performance. 

Conclusion. A functional testing program is one of the basic 1°- 
quirements of every developmental reading program, since the 
measurement of intelligence and reading ability facilitates contin- 
uous and continuing instruction. Periodic testing with carefully 
selected instruments will enable teachers to stress the preventive 
aspects of reading by making possible the identification of individ- 
uals who are not making satisfactory progress before they becom? 
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Chapter 7 
THE STAFF AND READING 


Achievement in subject-matter areas tends to improve both in 
quantity and quality as members of a school staff incorporate ele- 
ments of reading instruction in their everyday teaching. To sep- 
arate reading, a thought-gaining process, from the study of a subject 
is well-nigh impossible. Good teachers habitually employ many 
Practices which are sound reading theory without always realizing 
the efficacy of what they are doing from a reading point of view. 
In other words, in any school there are present the foundations of a 
Sood developmental reading program. These practices should be 
fostered and stimulated. One of the most useful booklets for awak- 
ening a faculty is a publication of the New Jersey Teachers’ Associa- 
tion entitled All Teachers Can Teach Reading [25]. In brief form, 
under such headings as “It Seems to Be True That...” and “In 
Your Subject, Can You . . . ,” teachers are attracted to the reading 
potentials inherent in their subject-matter teaching. 

A developmental reading program is essentially an intensification 
of good teaching procedures and techniques. Every member of 
the staff is, or should be, involved since reading cannot be divorced 
from learning. Reading instruction must be cooperative. As Strang 

31] Points out, “Every member of the school staff should realize 
that helping students read more efficiently is part of his professional 
job, not an extra task. If each focuses attention on essentials and 
makes his special contribution, the success of the school-wide read- 
108 program is assured.” 1 

This chapter spells out the particular contributions of the guid- 
ance department, the librarian, the school nurse, and the classroom 
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teacher. The Reading Improvement Committee should expect to 
find mentioned many things which are already being done. This is 
an encouraging sign, but the committee should also expect to dis- 
cover other practices which need planning and organizing to m- 
crease the effectiveness of staff members. 


GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT AND READING 


The guidance department functions in five areas in developing @ 
reading program: testing, curriculum, scheduling, recordkeeping, 
and advisement through conferences and reporting. : 

Testing. Placing a school on a firm footing as far as reading 15 
concerned will necessitate some additional testing in most cases- 
At the beginning, this will consist largely of group silent-reading 
tests of the survey type and possibly some changes in the type of 
intelligence tests administered. Details of the testing program are 
given in Chapter 6. Individual teachers and the instructors of read- 
ing classes will profit from the use of additional analytic tests. 
Many schools will rightly wish to start with a minimal program an 
add to it as weaknesses in reading become evident and as qualifie 
teachers are obtainable to do further remedial work. 

The guidance department may suggest two or three suitable tests 
to the teachers concerned for their examination, or the initial sug- 
gestion may come from the teachers themselves. The important 
thing is that both teachers and guidance department should know 
the reasons for giving the tests selected and the use which can be 
made of their results. 

As we have seen, the reason for giving tests is always the better- 
ment of instruction; the use to be made of test findings should be 
specifically in mind when the tests are selected, since the purpose ° 
a test governs the type chosen. Subject-matter teachers will nee 
to take the results of survey and even analytic tests as general sie 
dications of strengths and weaknesses, since these tests are not 
intended to be measures of reading ability in subject-matter fields 
such as science, social studies, or mathematics [11]. Practically the 
only exception to this statement is the battery known as the Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, which include tests yielding measures £ 
reading ability in specific subject-matter areas. Measures of rate 
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and comprehension in science and social studies materials are 
available. 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, published by the 
Cooperative Test Division of the Educational Testing Service, also 
seek to measure understandings, skills, and abilities in the areas of 
mathematics, science, and social studies. The general format con- 
sists of a paragraph, chart, table, or map similar to those found 
in textbook material. A series of questions which test the student’s 
ability to handle these materials through reading is asked. Teachers 
of the subjects indicated should find these tests instructive. On the 
other hand, the content teacher will learn how to use survey tests 
as measures of general reading ability in selecting multilevel read- 
ing materials. He will also learn how to use analytic tests to detect 
weaknesses in work-study reading skills which may be corrected by 
drill in specific content material at the appropriate level of difficulty. 

Curriculum. Larger schools may be able to afford a curriculum 

Coordinator, but many schools will have to make use of committees 
of teachers and guidance counselors in planning new courses. The 
guidance counselor has the advantage of having a comprehensive 
Plature obtained from dealing with individual students of greatly 
differing interests and aptitudes. Also, he knows which areas are 
trouble spots as far as students are concerned. The need for new 
Courses and for changes in existing offerings should become appar- 
ent as the testing program develops. The desirability of including 
Materials of instruction on both easier and more difficult reading 
levels will also certainly be recognized. 
r The Reading Improvement Committee plays an important part 
in curriculum revision. Either through this group or the Curriculum 
Committee itself, lay persons from the community may be brought 
into the discussion to add their viewpoint to that of the teachers. 
At the same time, of course, they are improving community under- 
standing of the school’s problems. A second contribution of the 
Teading group to curriculum revision is in the provision of contin- 
uing reading experiences. 

Curriculum provisions at the secondary level will vary all the 
way from a single heterogeneous program to a multilevel organiza- 
tion of homogeneous groups. In the elementary grades, the most 
Common form of organization is heterogeneous classes, although 
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the strength of particular staff members, plus local conditions, may 
make it desirable to employ some form of homogeneous grouping. 
The basic principles to keep in mind are that reading materials 
should be adjusted to the group’s range of abilities, and the number 
of concepts studied should be carefully controlled for the slower 
groups. The use of homogeneous grouping is an administrative 
device to reduce the range of abilities within classes. However, 
such grouping does not remove the necessity of the teacher’s provid- 
ing for individual differences, 

Frequently a faculty in an elementary school is called upon to 
select a basal or cobasal reading series. Such selection frequently 
serves as valuable in-service training, not the least of which evolves 
from setting up criteria for judging the reading series. Guidance 
personnel faced with a like problem will find much useful informa- 
tion in Reading for Today's Children [26]. The same publication 
furnishes suggestions for the organization and distribution of read- 
ing materials [6]. 

Scheduling of Special Work. The third function of the guidance 
department which will be affected by an increased emphasis upo” 
reading is the assignment of students to special courses and reme- 
dial work. The nature of these courses is indicated in Chapter 12. 
The purpose of work in reading needs to be kept in mind. When 
it is, such pitfalls as placing fifty seventh graders in a class called 
Remedial, meeting five days per week, will be avoided. Assignment 
of half the group two days per week and the remainder three days 
per week, with the stigma removed by calling the course simply 
Seventh Grade Reading, may complicate the scheduling difficulties 
of the guidance department, but it is one of the better ways ° 
ensuring the success of the program. Under such a plan the tw? 
groups would alternate the second semester. If boys and girls are 
assigned to certain sections on the basis of survey tests administer¢ 
the previous spring and the judgment of their sixth-grade teachers» 
the range of abilities within any one group will be curtailed, mak- 
ing the assembling of materials and the teaching somewhat easiet 

As may be seen from the previous illustration, scheduling de- 
pends largely on the type of organization chosen for reading i” 
struction. At elementary levels the work in reading is done by the 
classroom teacher or, where classes are large, by the reading 
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teacher, who takes reading-disability cases directly from the class- 
room. When the latter plan is followed, care should be taken that 
the boys and girls continue regular reading periods in the class- 
room. At the junior high level, the simplest provision for special 
instruction is the reading home room, since such a period is already 
scheduled, although it may need to be lengthened. Reading instruc- 
tion by home rooms is most effective when the guidance personnel 
are trained in reading instruction and where activities for the home- 
room period should be developed. Scheduling other ways of pro- 
viding for instruction in reading—seventh-grade reading classes 
meeting two to five times per week, special English sections, and 
released time for instruction in the reading laboratory—tends to 
be much more complicated since such arrangements are scattered 
throughout the day. 

Reading instruction is usually not successful if boys and girls are 
deprived of something that interests them deeply in order to attend 
reading classes. Some authorities [14] see no objection to giving 
reading instruction at the end of the regular school day; others 
[29] feel that the student is not likely to do his best work at that 
time. In many schools, extraclass activities or the school-bus sched- 
ule, make remedial work impractical at this hour. Each school will 
Work out its own scheduling problem, but instruction for thirty to 
fifty minutes, depending on the age of the child, at least two or 
three times per week is desirable. 

Cumulative Folder. In embarking upon an enlarged testing pro- 
Sram, the guidance department may require more space to record 
Pertinent data [23]. In addition to recording information as sug- 
gested in Chapter 6, the exact form of each test and the date ad- 
ministered (rather than the date corrected) are important. Subtest 
Scores should be recorded for both survey and analytic tests since 
they often make total scores more meaningful. The use of specially 
Prepared rubber stamps for commonly administered tests cuts down 
the time required to transcribe scores. The anecdotal record, while 
time-consuming to compose, is certainly informative and should be 
employed where remedial instruction is offered on an individual 
Or small-group basis. se 

Reporting. The guidance department, teachers, and the adminis- 
tration require a system of reporting on students selected for special 
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instruction. It is important that the staff concerned, especially the 
guidance counselor, know who is being worked with, for how long, 
and with what success. A series of forms is more effective than in- 
formal notes and reduces the tendency toward procrastination in 
writing reports. A specimen set of reporting blanks, which will need 
to be changed slightly to fit individual situations, is included in 
Appendix D. 

Conferences. The fifth function of the guidance department 
concerns the holding of conferences. Meetings may be initiated by 
the guidance department, which may also act as a clearinghouse for 
subsequent reports and conferences. Once again, the modus oper 
andi will vary from school to school. The reading teacher will want 
to be free to schedule some conferences with students, parents, 
teachers, special members of the staff, and outside agencies prefer- 
ably with the prior knowledge of the guidance department. 

In this way, the guidance department acts as the control center 
for the reading program [19]. Its responsibility for testing, test Te 
sults, school. marks, cumulative records, and student and teacher 
conferences make this logical. Obviously, the guidance counselor 
must be aware of present and future status of curriculum, cours?5; 
and staff; he must also be acquainted with and sympathetic toward 
the principles of developmental and remedial reading. If one OF 
more of the guidance counselors is trained in the psychology © 
reading, cooperation is made easier. Records should be easily 
accessible so that those engaged in specialized reading instruction 
do not have to duplicate the records kept in the guidance depart- 
ment office. Since the reading teacher and the reading specialist 
are frequently not available because of instruction, supervision» 
visitation, or demonstration, the guidance department should serve 
as liaison between pupils and teachers, teachers and parents. 

Perhaps a word of caution is necessary here. The practice of 
employing students to help in the guidance office is dangerous be- 
cause of the intensely personal nature of much of the information 
contained in the cumulative folder. If the school is large enough to 
warrant it, and most schools are, a dependable adult should be e™- 
ployed. Nothing will offset the service function of a guidance de- 
partment so much as malicious gossip. 


Increasing Importance of Guidance. A basic principle of develop- 
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mental reading underlies all that has been said regarding the func- 
tions of the guidance department. If boys and girls differ in read- 
ing ability, mental ability, and interest in and aptitude for the 
various curriculum subjects, block scheduling of students must give 
way to individual advisement. This would suggest that the fairly 
common practice of naming various subject-matter offerings—Col- 
lege English, Business English, and General English—should be 
discontinued. For the same reason, naming of various branches of 
the curriculum and publishing curriculum booklets describing such 
courses would be-questionable. Each boy or girl should be placed 
in the section of a subject that will enable him to achieve to the 
maximum of his ability [8]. Thus, a student may be in the top sec- 
tion in science and social studies, the second section in mathematics, 
and the third section in English. Of course, this presumes a school 
large enough to provide several offerings at each level. In smaller 
school systems, the individual classroom teacher must provide both 
a work for the slow learner and enrichment for the more 

e. 

Such individual scheduling places increased emphasis on meas- 
urement of the individual’s abilities and aptitudes. In turn, attention 
is focused upon prior achievement, the cumulative folder, and 
standardized tests. At the same time, increased importance must 
be given to the advisement of parents. This is absolutely necessary 
to overcome the tendency on the part of students and parents to 
Select the easy course rather than the more difficult one that chal- 
lenges the individual [27]. 

Parents need help in seeing that they are doing their children a 
disservice when they undervalue or overestimate ability. A more 
realistic reporting of reading abilities, physical handicaps, and men- 
tal limitations—at least to some extent—at the elementary level will 
make this increasingly possible at the secondary level. With the 
System of marking now employed by many schools, parents do have 
a point in preferring an A in an easy section to a C in a more diffi- 
cult one. This suggests that schools have a long way to go in equat- 
ing marks and reporting them to parents. 

The Reading Improvement Committee will 
this perennial problem of developing improve 
Some schools are experimenting with a statisti 


have to wrestle with 
d reporting practices. 
cal method known as 
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stanines [16]. This method, which is basically a division of the 
normal curve into nine parts, was developed during World War II. 
All grades, both those assigned by the teacher and those derived 
from standardized tests, may be compared. In addition, a students 
achievement in school subjects may be shown in relation to his intel- 
ligence. He may be achieving below, equal with, or above his 
established capacity. The stanine picture of actual achievement and 
potential ability may be used as a report to parents. Naturally a 
certain amount of statistical computation is involved. 

Other schools use a system of exponents to indicate grade level 
and subscripts to show reading ability. Thus, Ag® represents a student 
in the ninth grade with sixth-grade reading ability who is doing, for 
him, very satisfactory work. While this method does present some 
advantages, its two prime disadvantages are that parents are likely 
to be confused and the grade of A does not give an estimate of the 
student’s work suitable for comparative purposes. 

The above consideration leads to several generalizations about 
reporting practices. (1) Whatever system of marking is decided 
upon, it must be intelligible to both students and parents. (2) If 
the selected method of reporting increases the work of classroom 
teachers, as in the case of stanines, suitable clerical help should be 
forthcoming. (3) The method of reporting should afford a measure 
of performance by which students of varying abilities may be com- 
pared without discouraging those of limited abilities. (4) The sys- 
tem selected should yield a mark which is satisfactory for the 
cumulative record and for college entrance purposes. 

The problems of marking are serious, involving parents, students, 
colleges, and the school itself. Brackenbury [8] gives some useful 
advice on this topic. Certainly it is about time school personne 


evolved a sane, simple, and fair way of marking students of differ- 
ing abilities. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND READING 
Like the guidance department, the librarian has an increasingly 


important role to play in developmental reading. As Blair [1] has 
said— 
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The backbone of a good . . . developmental reading program is 
a good reading library. It is the sine qua non of a successful pro- 
gram. A school which purports to be carrying on an adequate read- 
ing program should have available for pupil use thousands of books 
dealing with a tremendous range of subjects and of all levels of 
difficulty.2 


Furthermore, the books must be accessible and library facilities 
must be used. Indeed, a good measure of the success of a reading 
program is to be found in the use of the library. Few schools get 
as much use out of their libraries as they have a right to expect, 
partly because teachers adhere to stereotyped lessons with daily 
textbook assignments and partly because of the limitations of the 
library itself, Such teachers are ignoring the fact that self-reliance 
is itself developmental in nature and may not be achieved by teacher 
selection of materials. Bond [2] points out that “an individual's 
independence in reading is his ability to rely upon his own resources 
to locate and use printed materials for the purpose of meeting a 
goal.”® In a reading-centered school, the librarian becomes a key 
figure. Her duties tend to divide themselves into three main parts: 
work with boys and girls, work with teachers, and the somewhat 
more impersonal job of organizing and running the library. 
Student Use of Reference Materials. One of the primary concerns 
of the librarian is the students’ use of reference materials. This 
includes the Dewey decimal system, the card catalogue, the stand- 
ard books of reference, and periodical and fiction guides. The initial 
instruction in these reference materials should come from the class- 
room teacher. Each subject-matter teacher should assume the re- 
Sponsibility for giving instruction in using the references appro- 
priate to his subject. Obviously, careful planning and cooperation 
among the several faculty members teaching the same boys and 
girls are required to ensure ample coverage. A visit to the library 
Or a mimeographed plan of the library helps students learn the 
location of reference materials. The librarian and teacher frequently 


: Glenn Myers Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, rev. ed., The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1956, p- 174, Used by permission. 

"Guy L. Bond, and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High School, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, p. 202. Used by permission. 
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cooperate to produce a series of practical exercises in using library 
facilities. By starting at different places in the exercise, or by 
working in groups, undue bottlenecks may be avoided. After initial 
instruction has been given by the classroom teacher, the librarian 
assumes responsibility for supervising students using reference ma- 
terials and reports any gross examples of poor habits or incomplete 
learning to the teacher. Late transfers and children who have been 
absent are not forgotten in this procedure. 

Boys and girls are released from formal classwork as they dem- 
onstrate their ability to locate pertinent material on their own oF 
with a minimum of guidance from the librarian. Neither the teacher 
nor the librarian will expect all children to do this at the same 
time or equally well. This phase of the librarian’s work is very 
different from the traditional job of providing books for recreational 
reading. 

Student Book Selection. Instead of supplying books at random for 
personal reading, the librarian now seeks to build progressive read- 
ing experiences, knowing that what boys and girls learn to like in 
free reading is quite likely to mold their reading habits after they 
have left school [9]. Use is made of book lists built on wsll- 
known favorites, “If you have read and liked __, try —, — au 
—.” Such a listing takes into account both interest and reading 
ability since books are of the same general subject matter and are 
arranged in ladder form, from easy to more difficult. The librarian 
is also aware of the therapeutic effects of reading as young people 
seek to understand themselves and others by employing such list- 
ings as Heaton’s Reading Ladders for Human Relations [17]. 

The librarian also encourages boys and girls to become self- 
sufficient in locating books for use in the content subjects by ine 
troducing them to Gateways to Readable Books by Strang [30], 
Looking at Life through American Literature by Lombard [21], an 
Gateways to American History by Carpenter [5]. Strang [31] gives 
the names of many other references of this type for use with the 
content subjects. 

Another increasingly important part of the librarian’s work is 
whetting interest by book talks and displays. Book recommenda- 
tions deeply affect reading patterns, particularly those of two groups 
of poorer readers who, at first, may not have the interest or ability 
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to choose books for themselves. The first group is composed of re- 
tarded readers who may be reading from two to four or more grades 
below their actual grade placement. However, they are not in- 
terested in “baby” books. For them, the High Interest-Low Vo- 
cabulary Booklist [10], mentioned in an earlier chapter, supplies 
titles of books within their capacity. The second group might be 
called lazy readers, for they will do almost anything to avoid 
reading. For them, the previously mentioned book list, Fare for the 
Reluctant Reader [9], contains titles that have tempted other un- 
enthusiastic readers away from comics and television. Other lists 
of books for retarded readers are to be found in Blair [1] and Carter 
and McGinnis [7]. 
_ Special Groups. In addition to encouraging growth and provid- 
ing guidance in reading, the librarian at times may be called upon 
to assist one or the other of two widely separated groups of readers, 
the able and the slow learners. Such help is usually more in de- 
mand in schools not having homogeneous grouping, although a 
librarian may be asked to help under this arrangement also. The 
able learners in the upper grades of elementary school or in junior 
high school form a club or literary group and meet in the library. 
Such literary clubs depend in large measure upon the interests and 
training of the librarian. Gifted boys and girls welcome the op- 
Portunity to follow their own interests, plan their own reading, and 
Share the ideas discovered in books through clubs of this kind [31]. 
Sometimes the librarian’s interest and training tends toward work 
with the slow learners. Smith [28] reports a waiting list for such a 
group, in which teachers recommend children for participation and 
Student teachers assist the librarian in remedial instruction. The 


"st part of each period is devoted to free reading in easy materials, 


While the last part of each session finds children working individ- 


bet with student teachers. 
fn lassroom Teachers. The secon 
ee, classroom teachers. As a teac 
assis ng away from a single-text approach 
stance in several ways. The librarian acts as a resource person 
th teachers constructing multilevel units. Once the reading lists for 
PA units are compiled, the librarian selects the volumes for the 
“ssstoom libraries. Obviously, advance notice of from two to 


d part of the librarian’s work 
her becomes more adept at 
to his subject, he needs 
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three weeks facilitates this. In many school systems, = 
asking teachers to assist in book selection so that teachers = ns 
in their students’ supplementary reading can build up wea! a 5 
in the library. In such a scheme the librarian supplies the teac! 7 i 
with book reviews and lists and has the final say on what is to a 
bought. To avoid disappointment, the budget for new books ee 
divided among the various departments and levels of a sc a 
The administrator can obtain a fairly clear idea of the type of teach: 
ing being done by the use teachers make of the librarian’s “cm 

Classroom Libraries. In order that the library be used to the 
fullest extent possible, books must be readily available. There are 
three ways of accomplishing this. The most effective is the n 
room library. Because setting up classroom libraries removes BR cS 
from general circulation, a few librarians tend to discourage oo 
practice. Usually this is an indication that the library is entice’ 
for the school’s reading needs. If teachers are businesslike in si 
ministering classroom libraries and return books promptly, the on y 
possible problem is that different teachers may be teaching similar 
or overlapping courses. : 

The second alternative—not quite as good because books are 
not as readily accessible—is the special shelf in the library itself. 
Both the provision of classroom libraries and special shelves are 
intermediate steps between teacher selection or a single-text ap- 
proach on the one hand and complete freedom of choice on the 
other. At all times students should be encouraged to discover books 
for themselves. 

The third possibility is for the class, or a part of it, to meet in the 
library. This method is particularly effective with elementary chil- 
dren. A regularly scheduled half-hour period enables children to 
borrow books for out-of-school reading and thus get the library 
habit, or to listen to a story from the librarian, her assistant, or an 
older student. At the same time the teacher, while supervising the 


book selection of the poorer readers, may be choosing books for the 
classroom library and future units of work. 


Library Organization. The third phase of the librarian’s work in 
a reading-orientated school is organizational. This area is the least 
changed of the three originally mentioned, and no attempt is made 
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here to indicate in detail how the library should be operated. How- 
ever, the relatively few changes will be mentioned briefly. 

1. Scheduling classes. Both the administrator and the librarian 
should be alert to the possibilities of increasing the uses of the 
library. In elementary schools where there are visiting special 
teachers, one possibility is to put the children of two sections of the 
same grade together. The boys might then have music, shop, or 
gym while the girls, accompanied by their teachers, go to the library 
for either recreational reading or work on supplementary materials. 

At the secondary level some scheduling of free reading periods is 
desirable to prevent an undue rush to borrow books. The simplest 
and most effective solution is for the teachers to arrange to hold 
their reading periods on different days. Some overlapping of book 
selection from one grade to the next will be inevitable, but usually 
library or study periods will not coincide, so that the demand for 
books tends to equalize itself. 

. 2. Design of the library. Where libraries are being built in con- 
junction with new school buildings, the library should be con- 
Structed with glass partitions so that the reading room, the shelves, 
the reference room, and two or more committee rooms may be 
Supervised from the main desk. Wherever possible the study hall 
should not be held in the library; where lack of space makes this 
Necessary, the librarian should certainly not be in charge of this 
study hall. Holding the traditional study hall in the library gets 

Oys and girls to the library under the wrong conditions, and 
Placing the librarian in charge of such a study hall renders her in- 
effective for her primary purpose. 

3. Book purchase. Books make increasingly heavy demands on 
the budget. One elementary school [15] has set a goal of five books 
Per child as a minimum for its reading library. Once this goal has 

een reached, it can be maintained and gradually expanded on a 
udget allotment of 60 cents per child per year. By increasing the 
appropriation, new school libraries can be stocked in about four 
years. Of course, costs are proportionally higher for secondary 
School libraries, p 

Small schools should be aware of the possibilities of augmenting 
unds earmarked for book purchase. Art exhibitions, musical and 
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dramatic entertainments, and book fairs afford possible ways zi 
raising money where budgets are inadequate. Civic groups an 
PTA organizations are frequently willing to contribute to classroom 
school libraries. : 
woe method of increasing the number of books available is to 
make greater use of state, county, and community public a 
Books for special units and for recreational reading may be S 
rowed. In many schools the weekly visit of the bookmobile is a red- 
letter day. i 

Then, too, there are many “fugitive” materials such as reprints, 
newspaper and magazine articles, and free material put out by mer 
mercial concerns. Government pamphlets, either free or at nominal , 
cost, often provide reading material of a practical nature. In some 
school systems [18] committees of teachers and librarians are using 
the Dale, Flesch, or Dale-Chall formulas for determining the read- 
ing difficulty of these materials (see Chapter 5). 

4. Location of books. As purchases are m 
pose book lists for retarded read. 
as to where such books should 
interested in making books avai 
ber of readers, but ther 
books which 
tions, or the 


ade from special-pur- 
ers, the question frequently arises 
be kept. In general, librarians are 
lable to the greatest possible num- 
e is some danger that poor readers will select 
are too difficult. The division of the library into sec- 
use of a color code to indicate books of different read- 
ing levels, are possible ways of handling the problem. The danger 
here is that a stigma will be attached to reading books from certain 
sections or marked by a certain color. Some schools keep all the 
books on open shelves on the theory that it does little harm for a 
good reader to read an easy book occasionally. Unfortunately, the 
reverse is not equally true. Other schools keep these special-put- 
pose books, such as the American Adventure Series, in the reading 


classroom or laboratory, so that when boys and girls who should be 
reading this type of material go to the library they are referred to 
the reading teacher. T 


his method offers two distinct advantages. 
It enables the reading teacher to check on the reading habits of 
poor readers and it permits the teacher to follow up those who are, 
or have been, Special reading problems. Workbooks, special-pur- 
pose readers, and adjusted materials are kept in the reading labora- 
tory. 
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General health, as we have already seen, directly affects the learn- 
ing processes. A large part of the duties of the school nurse is what 
might properly be called preventive medicine. 

Duties Shared with Guidance Department. The school nurse 
should share with the guidance department the responsibility for 
checking on excessive absence from school and, after consultation 
with teachers and the administration, for calling in special services 
where they are deemed necessary. 

Screening of Hearing and Vision. The other area where the 
school nurse can effectively assist the reading program is in screen- 
ing for hearing and vision handicaps. Partly because of the fact that 
school medical facilities are usually under the control of the various 
state departments of education and not the medical associations, and 
partly because of the interpretation school nurses tend to place on 
the ethics of their profession, the screening of children for vision 
defects is a delicate problem. It should be unnecessary to state that 
it seems ridiculous to penalize boys and girls by using outmoded 
Scfeening methods because of an overlapping of jurisdiction and 
because of a misunderstanding regarding the purpose of such 
Screening. The situation warrants the consideration of the Reading 
Improvement Committee to ensure good working relationships with 
the ophthalmologist and the optometrist. Medical associations and 
departments of education should work together more closely on 
this matter of screening. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND READING 


In a cooperative attack upon the reading problems of a school, 


each member of the staff is important, but the backbone of the 
movement is the classroom teacher. The teacher knows the boys 
and girls in his classes better than anyone else in the school system; 
and, if he is alerted to the reading possibilities of his subject, he is 
in the best position to improve their reading in the content area. 
In order to do this effectively, there are certain basic principles with 


which he should be familiar. 
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Administrative Grouping. In forming class sections the pap 
tration may have employed homogeneous, a pa a 
two-track program) a form of interest grouping partly ! sata 
college aspirations of students. Yet another form of cone 7 i 
grouping is the core or block program. Here, chi en ; tee 
selected on the basis of ability or assigned at random. Finally, neh 
tain boys and girls, usually the extremely retarded, are kept $ Se 
the same teacher for a period of two or three years to ensure nes 
continuous progress. From the reading point of view, these ee s 
methods of grouping have the advantage of reducing the num er 
individuals with whom the teacher comes in contact, thus eee 
him to learn more about their reading disabilities. In these days 0: 
increased class size, this is no small advantage. , 

The teacher should have a clear understanding of the basis by 
which his class was formed, since this will affect the grouping a 
uses within the class, the range of materials he should be ae 
to use, and the techniques of teaching he will employ. He kon 
realize that, apart from a few scheduling changes made by the 
guidance department, this administrative grouping usually continues 
for the year, t 

The purpose of most administrative 
ing, usually by reducing the extreme 


one class. Teachers realize at the beginning of the year, or shortly 
thereafter, the necessity for providing for differences in zeati 
ability in heterogeneous classes, some core or block programs, an 
in college and terminal classes in a two-track program. But far too 
frequently teachers assume that the administrative practice of vie 
ting up homogeneous class sections frees them from the necessity © 
providing for differences in reading abilities. Often such teachers, 
talking about reading levels, will say, “. . . but I have a homo- 
geneous group . . . ,” as if that ended the matter. i 
The facts are that two identical total reading scores may identify 
two completely different reading problems. One student may be 
slow, accurate in vocabulary, and good at grasping details; we 
other may be fast, inaccurate, poor in vocabulary, and able to g¢ 
only the main ideas. Two such individuals will need different mate- 
rials, different teaching methods, and the development of different 
skills. Certainly homogeneous grouping increases the possibility that 


grouping is to facilitate teach- 
range of abilities within any 
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a teacher may neglect individual differences in reading ability simply 
because the range of differences is reduced. 

The Reading Improvement Committee can help new teachers by 
explaining the method of determining class sections and can help 
all teachers by seeing that full information concerning past reading 
achievement is made available to and used by the entire staff. 

; Classroom Grouping. One of the basic provisions for differences 
in learning abilities and interests is the grouping procedure which 
the teacher uses within his own classroom. In fact, he may employ 
several types of grouping in the same class at the same time, or he 
may use one kind for part of a lesson and then change to another 
for the remainder of the period. At times the teacher may also make 
use of a committee of the whole when introducing a new topic or 
concluding a unit of work. Flexibility of grouping is thus assured. 

1l. Achievement or ability grouping. In matching the difficulty 
of reading material to the reading ability of a student, we have the 
common grouping used in basal reading instruction in elementary 
school. It is frequently employed when recreational reading is done 
from reading-ladder lists and may likewise find application in an 
Eniglish class where three novels are selected according to the read- 
ing abilities of the class. The poorer readers are assigned the easier 
novel; the average readers, the one of medium difficulty; and the 
good readers, the most difficult one. If three novels dealing with 
different aspects of the same general problem are selected, very re- 
warding discussions may be developed. Strang [31] indicates how 
the teacher may schedule the work so that each group receives the 
benefit of discussion of their own novel within their group, plus the 
ideas derived by the other two groups from their books. A similar 
Procedure can be used in content subjects with textbooks of differ- 


ing degrees of difficulty. 

2. Research or interest grouping. Some authorities [31] separate 
these ‘categories into research grouping, where several members of 
the class elect to find out more about a certain subject, and interest 
Stouping, in which class members pursue a hobby or other interest. 

Owever, since there is a great deal of overlapping, the two will be 
Considered concurrently. 

Research or interest grouping lends itself to 
Content subjects, For example, a social studies 


unit teaching in the 
class in the seventh 
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or eighth grade might be studying the westward movement hs 
American history. As part of the introduction to such a topic, the 
class would have discussed what they should know and what they 
should get out of such a unit. This discussion acts as an interest 
arouser, and the class might decide to study (a) territorial acquisi- 
tions (map work), (b) life on the various frontiers (reading omen 
and biographies), (c) particulars regarding the acquisition of eac 
territory (work-study reading), (d) contributions of other countries 
and individuals (creative reading), (e) present economic worth of 
the territory acquired (reading for details), and (f) present fron- 
tiers (main idea and creative reading), As the teacher knows the 
reading weaknesses of individual students, he can frequently give 
them practice by differentiated assignments, 

8. Special-needs grouping. Some boys and girls in a class may 
need additional practice in work-study reading through outlining; 
others may need to build up self-reliance and word-recognition skills 
by relatively large amounts of easy reading; and still others may 
need specific attention to vocabulary development through various 
means, including dictionary usage. Special-needs grouping would 
provide for all these in the reading material of the content subject 
itself, Frequently this type of grouping may be combined with 
research grouping by selecting a research topic involving the special 
skill needed. Of course this cannot be done at all times, A common 
use of special-needs grouping is also to be found in special-class 
reading instruction. 

4, Team grouping. The term applies to grouping two or more 
class members together because of mutual interest or need. In order 
to facilitate such grouping the teacher often finds the information 


obtained from a sociogram of the class helpful [12]. By this means 
latent leadership may be developed. 


5. Tutorial grouping. Occasion 


i ally a few boys and girls may need 
extra practice. To obtain this whi 


‘ le leaving the teacher free to»work 
with other groups, the assignment of a competent student who has 
finished his own work is often effective. Use may again be made of 
the sociogram to help eliminate personality clashes. Frequently the 
better student learns a deeper appreciation of others’ problems in 
giving this assistance. The work should be short, instructions spe- 
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cific, and it should not necessitate the grading of the pupils being 
helped. 

Approaches to Instruction. The classroom teacher, making plans 
for instruction in either elementary or secondary school, has three 
main approaches to the reading of his subject: (1) single textbook, 
(2) two or three texts of differing degrees of difficulty, or (8) a 
multilevel approach. 

1. Single textbook. In the primary grades, with groups. formed 
as children become ready to read, the newness of a single basal 
reading series has worn off by the time the second and third groups 
are ready to read. This is true both for the teacher and the pupils. 
A sense of boredom is hard to avoid when the teacher is forced by 
paucity of material to cover the same ground three times or more 
a year; pupils overhear other reading groups, with the result that 
all novelty is lost, and the fact that other children are ahead of them 
is emphasized. For this reason many schools are adopting a second 
and even a third cobasal reader. 

In the intermediate grades—usually beginning with the fourth 
grade where basal, cobasal, and supplementary readers are used for 
reading instruction—a single text is frequently employed for con= = 
tent subjects. This is one of the primary causes of reading failure in 
the elementary school. For those who cannot read the text it means 
that reading instruction is confined to the basal reading series so that 
they get no instruction in work-study reading. j 

In the junior and senior high school, many beginning teachers 
tend to rely on a single-textbook approach because they are not 
sufficiently well acquainted with methods, materials, and subject 
matter to do otherwise. This procedure possibly does less pa > 
homogeneously grouped classes, provided the text used > seer n 
in the light of the known range of reading abilities in each D io 

ar too frequently, however, the same text is given to severa m 
geneous sections of widely different ability where it cannot e à 
the right difficulty for all of them. Instances of using an easier a 
with college-bound students and the harder text with termina. 
students are not unknown. Going more slowly by giving ea 
assignments is not the way to adapt a too difficult text for slowe 
Sections, 
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Many teachers begin their teaching in small schools where, 
because of the limited number of sections, students are heterogene- 
ously grouped. It is a difficult teaching situation for anyone, par- 
ticularly for the inexperienced teacher. Consequently, administra- 
tors, guidance counselors, and reading specialists, in addition to 
giving such teachers all possible help, should be on the watch for 
students who are unable to handle the single textbook. 

Within limits, much can be done to atone for the inadequacies 
of the one-book approach. Careful attention to vocabulary before 
the reading assignment is undertaken is useful. Asking for ideas in 
the individual's own words rather than in those of the book is an- 
other helpful technique. The teacher may ask different types of 
questions—factual questions for the poorer readers and more diffi- 
cult questions involving deduction, implication, and comparison 
for the better readers. Differentiated questioning will enable the 
teacher to provide several different purposes for reading the same 
assignment, but none of these procedures removes the fact that some 
members of the class will not be able te read the book at all. 

Once the ineffectiveness of the single-text approach has been 
revealed [22], alternatives will need to be examined. The teacker 
unfamiliar with grouping practices should not rush into grouping 
too quickly, for the results are likely to be unsatisfactory and he 
may hesitate to try again. Where possible, he should observe @ 
class in which grouping is practiced. Then he may begin by free- 
ing some boys and girls from the regular assignment. Usually they 
do more work than the assignment would have entailed. The 
teacher will want to check informally on their progress and to help 
them provide a short, effective way of reporting, Nothing kills an 


initial attempt at grouping more quickly than does a lengthy series 
of individual oral reports. By starting with 


a splinter of the class, 
the teacher will gain confi 


‘ dence before working his students into 
the appropriate grouping for any particular activity. i 

2. Two- or three-text approach. Having gained experience and 
confidence, the teacher is readv for a two- or three-track reading 
program. This is usually accomplished by achievement or reading- 
ability grouping in heterogeneous classes. Even in homogeneous 
classes, provision for differences will usually result in better learning 
situations. An alert instructor may well find that the exigencies of 
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scheduling may have forced the guidance department to place a few 
superior students and some who are not as able as the rest of the 
class in the same section. Needless to say, teachers should always be 
informed of such actions. 

It is difficult to find two or three textbooks that approximate the 
required reading levels and at the same time have somewhat the 
same organization or sequence of topics. Of course, this is the result 
of having to use texts by different authors rather than material pre- 
pared by one author. 

At the elementary level this concept of parallel material has been 
worked out by Lyons & Carnahan in their Classmate edition. At 
the secondary level teachers will find that Scott, Foresman and 
Company has published two world history textbooks for use in 
tenth-grade classes. Living World History [32] is approximately 
eighth-grade difficulty, and Man’s Story [83] is about tenth-grade 
difficulty, Both books are by the same author and parallel each other 
closely. The publisher reports that school systems are using these 
books principally to provide materials of different difficulty for 
homogeneously grouped classes. But apparently teachers have not 
yet realized the possibilities inherent in this provision for differences 
in reading ability within a single class. 

Usually the easier text will tend to give a more factual approach 
while the harder text goes into greater detail, often involves greater 
use of comparison, inductive and deductive thinking, the interpreta- 
tion of figures of speech, and more complex sentence structure. 
With a detailed knowledge of what is to be found in each text, the 
teacher can call on the readers of the easier text for information con- 
tained in their books and then build on this with the contributions 
of those reading the harder text. i 

In American history it is often possible to find a new text, written 
for the fifth grade but having no grade designation on it, which will 
be about the correct difficulty for retarded readers in the seventh or 
eighth grade. Textbooks used in earlier grades should not be em- 
Ployed, as they will be familiar to the class. Even if two or three 
completely parailel texts cannot be found, a number of units will 
usually approximate each other. Even if only half of the years 
fopics can be studied in this way, the poorer readers are getting 
mere practice than they would if given the harder text, which they 
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are unable to read. Differences of opinion and even of fact which 
result from using more than one text will be healthy. Every care 
should be taken to bring the retarded readers into the class discus- 
sion and procedures; if they are praised for their contributions, they 
usually read with a will. 

8. Multilevel unit approach. Certain broad bodies of subject mat- 
ter lend themselves to a multiple-level unitary teaching procedure. 
Reading materials consist of textbooks of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty, trade books, newspaper and magazine articles, pamphlets, 
and reference materials. Since there must be adequate reading 
material available for a successful unit, certain specific subjects are 
ruled out. In English, a unit on short stories might be more desir- 
able than a unit on one of Shakespeare’s plays; while in science, big 
unit on the weather might be preferred to a unit on photosynthesis 
or osmosis. 

If the class shares the exploring stage and develops what might 
come out of a unit and the appropriate activities for it, students will 
be eager to participate. The class, as individuals or small groups, 
studies various aspects of the topic under consideration. Much of 
the work is done in the classroom and library; and the teacher, 
is ready to help with reading prob- 
nd organization of materials. During 


a pooling and sharing perio 
by tape recording, panel of 
plays, debates, and the mor 


en work is done for the group 
rather than for the teacher. Use is th 


trolled situation, yet they are free to experiment, 
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_ Unit teaching is more popular in the intermediate grades than it is 
in many junior and senior high schools. Many teachers feel that the 
existence of factual examinations necessitates requiring every stu- 
dent to read the same material. Apparently, the hardest thing for a 
secondary school teacher to comprehend is the fact that not every- 
one has to do the same thing for learning to take place. In summing 
up the 1956 conference of the International Reading Association, a 
group of teachers on the secondary level under the leadership of 
LaBrant decided that “work built around units or special topics 
seems to be the approach suggested by the reading situation” [20]. 
Unitary teaching is not easy. The teacher needs carefully worked 
out objectives which the student goals—brought out in the explora- 
tory stages of the unit—will tend to approach. The introduction 
may be a film, visiting speaker, or any suitable interest arouser, and 
it is followed by a planning discussion. The teacher will have al- 
ready developed a skeleton list of group and individual activities, a 
minimum vocabulary list, common-learnings reading materials, and 
extensive reading lists. A mimeographed list of activities suggested 
by the class, augmented by the teacher if necessary, enables the 
Various groups to see where their contributions fit into the general 
plan. The pooling and sharing periods are instructive and interest- 
ing, and give practice in oral reading, speaking, and writing. Many 
teachers, having worked with the groups during the laboratory 
period and having observed how reporting was done, feel that no 
formal evaluation is necessary. If a test is given, it should be less 
Specific than when everyone has read the same material. Apart from 
the changes in teaching techniques, the unit approach calls for care- 
ful organization both within and without the classroom. 
_ The rewards of unitary teaching are many; boys and girls, work- 
ing independently and at their own levels, tend to accomplish more 
than they do with formal instructional methods. Many who have 
not participated when a single text was used find that—given mate- 
tials of proper difficulty and a special task in which they are in- 
terested—they can make worth-while contributions. The reason for 
this is partly that they are not competing against the entire class, 
but are carrying out their specific part of a larger group plan. Fur- 
thermore, the teacher has class time to assist them, which is not 
possible when assignments are prepared outside. From the teacher’s 
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point of view, the unit itself can be used from year to year with 
minor changes. 

The pitfalls of unitary teaching are rather obvious. Time may be 
wasted on activities which cannot be justified from an educational 
viewpoint. The teacher must be continually aware that certain in- 
dividuals may not be working up to their capacity. Confusion re- 
sults if the unit is not carefully structured and if sufficient time is not 
allowed for developing objectives and activities. At the same time, 
too much structuring in spelling out group and individual activities 
deprives young people of the chance to develop initiative. 

The unit approach to teaching is applicable to any grade level 
from second or third up to and including graduate school. It works 
well in English, social studies, some science courses, especially 
general science, and in certain business courses such as law, office 
practice, and office management. In foreign languages it comes into 
its own in the study of geographical areas and the habits and 
customs of a foreign people. Here it is a welcome change from the 
more usual routines of language instruction. 

Teachers who remain skeptical should try the unit approach in 
the lower sections of homogeneous groups and in the general sec- 
tions of a two-track program. However, its principal effectiveness 
is in the higher sections in homogeneous groups and in the college 
Preparatory sections in a two-track curriculum, for here it stimulates 
individual initiative and independent research. In many ways, the 
unit approach seems particularly effective for use with able learners. 

Reading in Content Subjects. The main reason for expecting 
teachers to give reading instruction in the content subjects is that 
each subject calls for its own particular combination of reading skills 
[2]. All have problems of technical vocabulary, and in some, too 
many facts are crammed into relatively few words [31]. This fact 
packing is prevalent in social studies. In subjects such as biology, 


concepts follow each other so quickly that the student fails to master 
one with its specialized vocabulary before going on to another with 
totally different technical ter 


ms [13]. The author’s purpose is im- 
portant in subjects like English, where it is often necessary to read 
between the lines; in other subjects, the sequence of events and the 
ability to outline are important [31]. 


Some content areas call for slow, careful reading as in science, OF 
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Bh R and a rereadings as in word problems in mathematics 
e st areas the student should be prepared to read 
ed a rd or the main idea or skim an article first and then 
<i 8 a more slowly. All these differences are caused by 
tas be pat e ae of the material and the purpose for which 
et areas bviously the only person who can do justice to the 
5 ing of a content subject is the teacher. 

aa are commonly employed to help boys and girls un- 
oie su ne types of reading encountered in content subjects. In 
ora EE Ton of how to read the materials are given at the be- 
fo aac. of each course. The other and better procedure is to take 
a — as they are needed. This can often be done 
Situation. er works with whatever grouping arrangement fits the 
ee ars approaches to instruction have been considered 
ok emn y ! D no teacher should feel constrained to follow any one 
will lend a the entire year. In almost every course certain topics 
ent, hemselves to the unit method. Other topics may be cov- 
wikis 7 a two- or three-track plan because the teacher knows that, 
his bua is a difficult part of his subject, not enough reading material 
the bs n assembled to permit using the multiple-level method. At 
zas A er: of the year, the single text may be used as the teacher 
ime B now his class, and he may fall back on this approach at any 
ad T a selection of method based on interests, abilities, 
ec a er available, the teacher can goa long way toward fur- 
that e ee nes within his own subject. Mursell feels 
tion [24], are neglecting an opportunity to improve instruc- 
grades could most certainly 

or narrow courses on how 


Reading ability above the primary 
Si improved but not by tricks or devices, 
tr study, or by more drastic testing. It can be improved by a 

ansformation of the teaching done in all fields along develop- 
mental lines, so that all the reading done in school becomes what 
it ought to be—a purposeful adventure and not a drudge task.* 
of the possibilities of reading in- 


Teachers who remain skeptical 
Tock [4] informa- 


st i iha A 3 
Tuction within subject-matter areas will find Bu 


a 
James L. Mursell, Developmental Teaching, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


I 
ne., New York, 1949, p. 164. Used by permission. 
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tive. Several different ways by which teachers may help the non- 
reading boy or girl in the secondary school are described in detail. 
Introspective teachers will see themselves in some of the practices 
described. 

The topic of reading instruction in the content fields is a large 
one, fully justifying a workshop type of in-service training course. 
Both beginning and experienced teachers will find that Bond [2] 
is a good starting point. Strang [81], while covering much the same 
ground, goes further in suggesting a large number of activities and 
exercises which clarify the demands each subject makes on chil- 
dren’s reading abilities, Strang and Bracken [29] do substantially 
the same thing for the classroom teacher. Gray [13] furnishes addi- 


tional information arranged according to primary, intermediate, 
junior, and senior levels. 


SUMMARY 


Reading instruction is part of each classroom teacher's profes- 


» sional job, and he is aided by the guidance department, the “li- 
brarian, and the school nurse, 


The guidance department assists the reading program by (1) 
testing, so that all teachers may be informed of various abilities 
(2) curriculum changes, providing instruction to meet wide ranges 
of ability; (3) scheduling, not only of reading classes and remedial 
periods, but also individual rather than block scheduling of students 
course selections; (4) expanding the cumulative folder to furnish 
additional data; and (5) acting as a control center to coordinate 
conferences and provide for the ready flow of information. 

The librarian’s role increases in importance as a school embarks 
on a developmental reading program. Reference materials and book 
lists, including those for content areas, leisure reading, and special- 
purpose books—all of these play an important part as the librarian 
seeks to provide for growth and self-guidance in reading. The 
second part of her work consists of helping classroom teachers in 
working out multiple-level units, preparing bibliographies, ordering 
books, and furnishing classroom libraries. The third part of the 
librarian’s work concerns the library organization, scheduling li- 
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brary periods, purchasing books, and arranging special-purpose 
materials. 

The school nurse shares with the guidance department responsi- 
bility for checking on absences and calling in special services. 
Screening to detect physical defects, including abnormalities of 
vision and hearing, should be by up-to-date methods and equipment 
acceptable to both the medical profession and state educational au- 
thorities. 

The classroom teacher is the backbone of any developmental 
reading program. He should know the basis used in forming class 
sections and realize that homogeneous grouping does not obviate 
the need for provision for individual differences. He will use various 
forms of grouping, including achievement, research or interest, spe- 
cial needs, team, and tutorial instruction. Various approaches to 
teaching, such as the use of a single textbook, the two- or three- 
track plan, and the multiple-level unit method, will help him meet 
varying interests and abilities in his classes. Finally, he will make 
himself an authority on the reading skills demanded by his subject 
so that boys and girls will become better readers and thus better 


students of his subject. 
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Chapter 8 
THE READING SPECIALIST 


The establishment of an effective reading program is essentially a 
cooperative effort, necessitating careful planning. The continued 
improvement of reading instruction, involving teachers at all grade 
levels, calls for purposeful administration. The appointment to the 
staff of a reading specialist, or specialists, is a concrete indication 
that a school is serious about its interest in reading. 7 

If reading is deemed important in all learning situations, and if 
the duties of the reading specialist indicated here are significant, 
Opposition to the introduction of yet another specialist will be re- 
placed by understanding support. More and more schools are mév- 
ing in the direction of placing the over-all responsibility for the 
reading program in the hands of the reading specialist, 


DUTIES OF THE READING SPECIALIST 


g specialist is a relatively new one in our 
re is no set pattern to follow when plan- 


to change as teachers or 
ecome involved in reading instruction. 


appraisal [5]. 
1. Materials. Man 


y reading specialists prefer to begin by evaluat- 
ing the physical or 


material side of the program. This would 
146 
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normally include the supply of reading materials; basal, cobasal, 
supplementary readers, and resource materials; the availability and 
use of classroom libraries; the quality, recency, difficulty, and suit- 
ability of textbooks employed by content teachers; and the use made 
of workbooks and teacher's manuals. 

There are several valid reasons for this approach to the situation. 
By starting with the materials side, the reading specialist has some- 
thing that is impersonal, yet concrete and constructive, to talk about 
with teachers. At the same time, he is becoming acquainted both 
with the teachers and the school’s philosophy of reading instruction. 
While ostensibly interested in books, the specialist is observing how 
these books are being used and the reaction of boys and girls to 
them. He is analyzing the particular qualifications of every staff 
member considering where each can be of greatest help in the 
program; and he is also evaluating the quality of the reading being 

one. 

The survey of reading materials should be completed as quickly 
as possible, although other matters will be competing for attention. 
“requently assistance may be obtained from the librarian, super- 
visors, and individual teachers, with the building principal helping 
with the delegation of duties. 

2. Testing program. The appraisal of the existing testing se- 
quence is one of the next considerations; through it the specialist 
can obtain a comprehensive idea of the effectiveness of reading in- 
struction [18]. Ifa survey of the reading achievement of boys and 
girls is not a part of the testing program, such a survey should be 
undertaken, Whether it is to be school-wide or limited to the grades 
Where work in reading is to be concentrated is a decision to be 
arrived at by the teachers involved, the reading specialist, the guid- 
Tae department, and the administration. If there is any uncer- 
tainty about this, the reading survey should be used to obtain in- 
ormation which may be useful in deciding at what levels special 
Corrective instruction should be introduced. 

Usually special work in reading will be started with reading-dis- 
ability cases at the earliest possible grade level. For example, if 
there is a choice among fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and only one 
can be taken, fourth grade is the logical one in which to begin 
unless there are factors peculiar to the individual school. At the 
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secondary level, logical starting places are seventh, ninth, a OL 
grades, depending on the vertical organization of the school [ : 
Giving either the sixth or twelfth grade an emergency ae 
comes close to being a shot in the arm. Such a procedure is likey 
to be rather unrewarding, since there is the added diffculty of fol- 
lowing up stubborn cases which will probably take more than i 
year to correct. One exception which should be noted is the pro 
gram for college-bound seniors in the twelfth grade. _ 

3. Staff. The reading specialist will already be thinking of = 
other area in which appraisal should be made—the training i 
members have had in reading. Since much of the specialist’s yor 
will be advisory, he should learn about the special interests an 
abilities of the teachers with whom and through whom he will be 
working. Frequently such an appraisal will locate several teachers 
who are willing and fitted by training or prior experience to assume 
specific responsibilities; such information will also be useful in 
planning future in-service training programs, 


While each school system will have its own methods of securing 
the desired data, mu 


ch may be said for permitting the reading 
specialist to obtain the information through informal means. Then, 
at a later conference, the building principal and the specialist may 
pool their findings. As Bond [5] says, “In the ultimate analysis ma 
reading program in no small measure depends upon the quality -a 
the reading instruction that is done by the individual members © 
the staff. Hence, the co-ordinator must know the quality of instruc- 
tion that can be expected and consider means of improving it when 
need for improvement is indicated,” 1 1 

4. Other school resources. Other school resources which should 
be appraised are certain services performed by the school health 
department, the speech department, and the guidance department. 

The school health department assumes responsibility for ——) 
for vision and hearing defects and for the more general function 0 
following up extended absences, Appraisal should be made of the 
type of equipment employed, frequency and thoroughness of sereen- 
ing, the practices employed in reporting to parents, and the check- 


' Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High School, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, p- 332. Used by permission. 
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ing of referrals to medical authorities together with suggestions to 
the teachers of the children concerned. 

The speech department, adding to its regular program, can assist 
in kindergarten and first-grade speech screening and provide neces- 
sary corrective work in speech classes, speech clinic, or through the 
classroom teachers. 

The guidance department is frequently the first to become aware 
of students’ social and emotional problems. The guidance office has 
long been the clearinghouse for students, teachers, and parents; as 
far as possible, this should be continued to avoid needless duplica- 
tion. The yearly testing program in reading should be worked out 
jointly by the guidance personnel and the reading specialist. 

lose cooperation with existing departments can best be achieved 
Y appraisal and analysis of their function. The reading specialist 
can then make use of existing facilities, supplementing them only 
when it is necessary for the efficient operation of the reading pro- 
gram. No two schools will be found to be exactly alike. 
Appraisal of Community Resources. The modern school cannot 
and should not exist apart from its community. The reading special- 
Ist will want to investigate fully the professional and general re- 
Sources of the community. 

The professional resources include several branches of the medi- 
cal Profession, such as eye and ear specialists, pediatricians, general 
Practitioners, psychologists, and psychiatrists. The reading special- 
ist will want to meet with them to explain the purpose of the read- 
1g program and to make sure that they are in sympathy with 
Screening, reading therapy, and the general objectives of the pro- 
Sram. In smaller communities, the names of specialists to whom 
Patients are usually referred may be learned from a local general 
Practitioner. All this takes time, but it should be systematically 
undertaken in the early stages of community appraisal. Gathering 
formation should not be left until an acute case precipitates 
ion, 

The other professional area involved in this survey of community 
resources is more closely connected with reading. It includes clinics 
for children with emotional problems, various diseases, and reading 
and other learning disabilities. These may be private foundations 
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or they may be operated in conjunction with a hospital, medical can 
lege, teachers college, or university. While the reading specia _ 
will be able to handle the majority of reading problems, inevitab y 
there will be a few cases which require special diagnosis and 
therapy. With these, the reading specialist should be able to al 
tinue the therapy once diagnosis has been made and remedia 
measures suggested. ; 

Both of these professional groups may serve another function a 
the school interested in reading. Both are possible sources of speak- 
ers on topics concerning teachers engaged in developmental read- 
ing. 

The general communi 
people and places. The 
important to the readin 
of methods of re 
attitudes must go 


ty resources to be appraised include both 
attitude of taxpayers toward the school is 
§ program and so is the opinion parents have 
ading instruction. But the survey of community 
deeper than this. The socioeconomic backgrounds 
of parents, the college and vocational choices of their sons and 
daughters, the presence of foreign-born groups, the number of 
books in home libraries, and the avocational use of reading in the 
community—all of these affect the school’s reading program. 


© people in importance; but museums, li- 
and historical sites give meaning to learn- 
d on experience. Most reading series start 
out into the community, so that each class 
reality to a reading lesson. The specialist 
hese resources in order to suggest further 
ading program. 

nity resources is too big a task for one in- 
Specialist will welcome assistance from teach- 


munity itself and of evaluating the school’s 
gram. At the same time the PTA can bring 2 
wealth of assistance as individual parents show their willingness to 
share their knowledge in Specialized fields, 

Appraisals of school and community resources should not be 


limited to the start of a reading program or the addition of a reading 


public relations pro 
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Specialist. Each school that is desirous of maintaining an effective 
reading program must be continually prepared to assess the com- 
munity, the school itself, the reading program, and the curriculum. 

Periodic self-examination is necessary because of changes in staff, 
shifts in population, improvements in reading techniques, the intro- 
duction of new books, and new demands placed on adult reading— 
to say nothing of changes in boys and girls themselves and in the 
community where they live. A school may discover that some or all 
of the above factors have contributed to the weakening of what was 
once a good reading program. The idea that once a good reading 
Program has been set up it will continue indefinitely of itself is a 

angerous assumption built on complacency. 

Reporting. Since the reading program is essentially a cooperative 
effort on the part of the staff and all departments, an important 
Phase, which is the reading specialist's responsibility, is that of 
record keeping and reporting [5]. For his own use in working with 
reading-disability cases, the reading specialist will keep detailed 
records of the types of errors made in both oral and silent reading. 
uch information is an essential part of diagnosis and remediation 
and is usually on file in the reading classroom or laboratory. How- 
“ver, it should be made available to elementary teachers who will 

© continuing instruction, to teachers of junior high reading classes, 
and to others interested. 

The classroom teachers of students selected for special instruction 
should be kept informed throughout the instruction period. The 
attitude “Now the reading teacher is working with him, he is out 
of my hands,” should be avoided at all costs. Indeed, there is much 
that the elementary classroom teacher and the secondary subject- 
matter teacher can do to complement remedial instruction. 

© suggestion has been made that the guidance department be 
used as a clearinghouse for reporting to teachers. Where the cus- 
tomary Procedure is to make constant use of the guidance depart- 
Ment, it is both easier and wiser to continue the practice than to 
Set up a separate information center. Granted that the size of the 
School and the attitude of the guidance counselors affect this pro- 
cedure to some extent, yet reading data carried in cumulative fold- 
ers in the guidance office has béen found to be most accessible. 

At times the reading specialist will want to report the outcomes 
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of instruction to specific groups of teachers. These may be an 
teachers of a particular grade in elementary school or the n as 
certain students in the secondary school. The employment o 3 = 
meetings is an efficient way of conveying this in ormai T “i 
that permits discussion, thus leading to yet another form 
i ining. ; 

AE alber oa the specialist reports outcomes of araneon o 
the whole faculty or to the general public. Such reporting is ae 
tial to the advancement of the reading program and underlines 
desirability of yearly measurement of reading progress. ; : 

Research. From this measurement and from time 
comes yet another duty of the reading specialist. The ip ant 
of reading teaching depends to a large degree on the amount nal 
quality of the research done by individual teachers and oe 
school systems. Bond [5], writing in 1941, pointed out that readi g 
instruction in the secondary school was in its infancy. In many ee 
spects, this statement is still true. It is important that teachers be 
acquainted with the results of experimentation and that they he 
encouraged to try out new practices in their own classrooms. To 


this end, accounts of successful reading activities should be care“ 
fully reported in profes 


sional journals by reading specialists and 
others, 

Remedial Instruction. Ye 
appointed reading specialist 
soon as possibl 
groups of boys and gir! 
These reading-disabili 
tional opportu 
individuals fo; 


e of reading instruction— 
quently both the specialist and se 
eir efficacy has been demonstrated. 


e organization of instruction. These 


aspects of the work will tend to enlarge as teachers come to know 
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the reading specialist and become more deeply involved in the 
reading program. 

l. Supervision. Provided the reading specialist is well trained, 
has practical teaching experience, and is tactful, classroom teachers 
will welcome his visits. He will assist classroom teachers in plan- 
ning work adjusted for slow learners, including the compilation, col- 
lection, and sometimes the preparation of suitable materials. Class- 
room teachers might request help in determining the reading skills 
that should be taught in their subject-matter area or grade. They 
might also welcome suggestions and help in grouping. 

2. Demonstration and visitation. One of the in-service training 
duties of the reading specialist is providing for demonstrations and 
visitations. He may give some of the demonstrations himself, or he 
may arrange for a teacher who has had considerable success with 
a particular technique to demonstrate it before the group. Visita- 
tion days, both within the school system and on a reciprocal basis 
with neighboring schools, enable teachers to observe techniques in 
class situations. When such visits are planned, provision should 
always be made for teachers to discuss their observations with the 

monstration teacher. 

8. Selection of reading materials. Next to the teaching staff, the 
actor contributing most to the success of a reading program is the 
quantity and quality of reading materials available. The survey will 

ave shown what areas and grade levels are insufficiently or poorly 
quipped; one of the more effective ways of breaking down ret- 
icence of teachers toward the new reading specialist is to have him 
Work with them in selecting reading materials. The provision of 
additional money when needed will give concrete proof of the ad- 
Ministration’s attitude toward reading. 
© specialist should seek to build up and maintain a collection 
OF newer reading materials, including basal series and supple- 
mentary readers, workbooks of all kinds, teachers manuals, special- 
Purpose materials at various levels and appealing to different age 
Sroups, games [9], and devices to arouse interest and provide neces- 
TA drill. These should be available for teacher examination and 
ae published listing of materials is ever complete, so the 
rial Ing specialist must be continually on the lookout for new mate- 
als. However, for help in setting up such a collection, Blair [4] 
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and Simpson [18] will be found useful, and Spache [19] notes many 
ids and devices. 
j 4. Allocation of materials. Closely connected with the problem “a 
the selection of reading materials is that of deciding at what leve F 
certain books should be used. Nothing undermines a a : 
grader’s ego quite as much as being given a book which = = 
previously seen in the hands of classmates in the third, fourth, 
fifth grade. E 
At present—and this is likely to be true for some time to a 
there is a dearth of material of first- and second-grade reading di j 
culty which can be used with nonreading pupils aged ten years a 
upward. If they can be obtained, materials prepared for the arme 
forces [20, 21], are of some help, but naturally they are narrow i 
scope and increase in difficulty very rapidly, since they are designe 
for adults. The Cowboy Sam Series [7] and the Aviation Readers 


[3] are probably among the best for slightly older boys. The Amer- 
ican Adventure Series [1] 


builder [15], startin 
preferred by b 
through the primar 
books and others li 


e groups—makes it imperative to designate =e 
ample, the Cowboy Sam Series migh 
ader in the intermediate grades and the 
tved for remedial use in the junior high 
list will have to work out with the class- 
location of these and other special-pur- 
eful additions to these reading materials 
g Laboratory [13], grades 2 to 9, and the 
atory [14], grades 3 to 12. There are 


A source of graded readi 
ploy to increase interest i 
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ing upon special-purpose materials, is to be found in My Weekly 
Reader [12] and similar publications. Boys and girls look forward 
to having their own newspaper with its games and special features; 
moreover, summer issues help carry reading into the home and serve 
to reduce forgetting during the holidays. A third-grade teacher will 
often order 25 copies of a weekly newspaper for her 25 young 
readers. A better procedure would be to order according to indi- 
vidual reading needs, possibly 2 first-grade, 5 second-grade, 15 
third-grade, and 3 fourth-grade editions. A certain element of skill- 
ful prophecy is required as the orders are placed twice a year. 

Even basal reading series enter into the allocation of books, since 
they vary a great deal in the difficulty of concepts presented and in 
vocabulary load. Some are more mature than others in content, con- 
trol of repetition, and illustrations. A series should probably not be 
selected unless all the books are available for examination. A cer- 
tain series may fit faster groups in some communities, while those 
of another publishing company may be better suited to slower read- 
ing groups. 

5. Coordination of the reading program. Closely paralleling the 
Selection of materials is the coordination of reading instruction. The 
asal, cobasal, and supplementary readers, together with the teach- 
er's manual, to a large extent govern reading instruction in the cle- 
Mentary school except for the content lessons. Here the reading 
Specialist will be helpful in suggesting supplementary materials and 
in working out with the teachers units of common interest on many 
reading levels, 

Of almost equal importance in the elementary school is the pro- 
Vision to be made for individual growth as indicated in Chapter 4 
and detailed in Chapter 12. These changes in primary instruction 
a ould be prepared for in the testing program, book orders, alloca- 
tion of teachers according to their special interests and abilities, and, 
ast but not least, by helping parents become aware of the reading, 
Promotion, and marking philosophy of the school. 

At the junior high level, the principal problem of coordination 
Concerns the steps required to further developmental reading in all 
Content Subjects. This is complicated because of the number of 
teachers involved and the wide variety of subject-matter offerings. 
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However, this part of the reading program is best ph ei 
terms of in-service training with individual and sma group 

as logical starting points. f ; 
To of me AeH classes—if this course is pia 
upon to complement developmental reading instruction > pie 
areas—calls for adequate testing, formation and sche set i 
classes, and securing, training, and supervising teachers selecte 

h them. 

Ea remedial phase of the reading program is also the aumen o 
the reading specialist. Problems of organization include the 2 i 
tion of reading-disability cases from certain grades in the se o! X 
the administration of additional individual tests, and the impo 
and preparation of case studies. In some instances referral cp 
made to nearby clinics or medical specialists. Finally, the pe oo 
work will be planned in the light of all the known facts; an ars 
specialist, or some qualified teacher, will undertake instruc ats 
Group work is usually tried first in order to conserve the teache 


time, but individual remediation may be substituted if progress is 
unduly slow. 


One of the criticisms of secon: 
past has been that remedial rea 
detriment of the preventive as 


dary reading programs [5] in H 
ding has been overstressed to the 

pects of reading instruction. re 
ever, the fact that the remedial program has been overemphasize 
in the past does not mean that it should be eliminated now. Pro- 
vided all members of the staff are mindful of their contributions 
reading instruction, Specialized small group and individual wor 
will yield gratifying results, 


The actual number of reading-disability cases varies with the size 
of the school; between 5 


and 10 per cent is a fair average [10]. Of 
course some of these students could be provided for in regular con- 
tent classes, but classroom teachers generally do not have the 
special-purpose materials, the time, or 

edge required for th 
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can work with efficiently; there is a danger that teachers will tend 
to overload the remedial program in their interest in children. 
Among those recommended for remedial instruction will be some 
who are already reading up to their capacity, although not at their 
grade level. The fact that Jack is well-behaved and Mary is eager 
to help in the classroom does not mean that they are necessarily 
the ones to be selected for special instruction. A waiting list is 
Sometimes necessary if a carefully organized remedial program is to 
work effectively, 


THE READING CLASSROOM OR LABORATORY 


Remedial instruction may be carried on anywhere—in the back 
of classrooms, in corridors, or in the principal’s outer office. How- 
ever, the fact that instruction can be given in all sorts of incon- 
venient places does not mean that this practice is desirable or effi- 
cient, 

Location of Reading Classroom. New schools and many old ones 
are providing a reading classroom or laboratory on the same floor 
&s the school library and as close to it as possible. An alternative 
Ocation—sometimes a better one in many respects—is close to the 
Suidance department. Either location usually ensures a central 
Position. This is an advantage if boys and girls are to be dismissed 
from study hall and the library for reading instruction, if special- 
Purpose books for slower readers are to be shelved here, and if 
teachers are to be encouraged to make use of the room as a resource 
Center, 

Plan of Reading Classroom. The room itself may be adapted from 
any average-sized classroom having one or two entrance doors. 

‘Sure 5 indicates the suggested arrangement, which may be modi- 

ed. The room should contain two glass-partitioned offices, one for 
the Teading specialist and the other for testing purposes. There 
Should also be low bookshelves for elementary children and some- 
What higher shelves for secondary students; a reading corner with 
Pasy chairs and carpet, which is separated from the rest of the room 
Y a screen doubling as a two-faced bulletin board; flat-topped 

Movable desks and chairs; and the required office furniture. 
e office partitions do not extend to the ceiling, ventilation will 
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Ficure 5. PLAN oF READING CLASSROOM OR LABORATORY 
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usually be good, but some arrangement for heating the offices is 

essential. The use of one-way glass is a possibility, but plain glass 

permits supervision from both offices. The necessary privacy is ob- 

tained if glass starts at about 4% feet from the floor so that occupants 

of the room are not visible when seated. Opaque glass in the sec- 

a of the partitions forming the corridor into the room will also 
elp. 

Other provisions which add to the usability of the room are slant- 
ing shelves for book and magazine display purposes, with cabinets 
beneath for storage of bulky equipment; space for exhibiting hobby 
collections; and an aquarium or vivarium to add interest and 
counteract any feeling of clinical atmosphere. Soundproofing the 
ceiling will permit pupils and teachers to use testing room, office, 
and laboratory at the same time with some degree of quiet. 

Lighting. Adequate lighting is essential, not only in the reading 
classroom, but in all classrooms and working areas of the school. 
Older concepts of what constituted gvod lighting included windows 
extending from a few inches from the ceiling to the eye height of 
Someone sitting in a chair. Artificial illumination consisted of two 
ot three rows of incandescent fixtures. The intensity of the light was 
measured in foot-candles at the working surface. For reading tasks, 
80 foot-candles was usually agreed upon; and, if light was found to 
be inadequate by this standard, additional fixtures were added. 

Newer concepts of adequate lighting tend to be much more com- 
plicated. In addition to the intensity of light, illuminating engineers 
and school architects are concerned with brightness, the amount 
of light emitted by the fixtures themselves and that reflected from 
Visible surfaces inside and outside the room. While the human eye 
can readily adjust to differences in the intensity of light, it is rela- 
tively less able to accommodate itself to contrasting areas of bright- 
Ress. This brightness is measured in foot-lamberts. Attempts are 
made to control the amount of contrast so that the brightness of 
any surface “should not exceed ten times the foot-lambert brightness 
of the poorest lighted task” [2]. 

n order to reduce the contrast between light and dark surfaces, 
the following points merit attention. The ceiling should be white 
in order to reflect as much light as possible both from the lighting 

xtures themselves and from the outside. Pastel shades are indicated 
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for the walls although for maintenance purposes the wainscot = 
may be slightly darker. Even the floors should be relatively lig ht 
in color, and contrasting squares and borders are to be avoided. 
The traditional blackboard should be replaced by green chalk 
boards. Desk tops and other surfaces should be free from glare. 
Some method of controlling light admitted through glass areas is 
necessary. Venetian blinds, curtains, tinted and opaque glass all 
have possibilities but frequently create further problems [11]. 
Finally, the lighting fixtures themselves should be selected to pro- 
vide as uniform as possible a source of artificial light. Since exces- 
sive bright spots are to be avoided, indirect lighting using the ceiling 
as a reflector is a possibility, although this method may prove in- 
adequate for rooms to be used at night. 

Maintenance is important if conditions of maximum efficiency aug 
to prevail. This includes keeping shades in good repair, washing 
globes and reflectors, and replacing burned-out fluorescent tubes 
and incandescent bulbs, 


Justification for Reading Laboratory. The administration may 


question the economic desirability of devoting one or more class- 
rooms to a readin 


g laboratory. However, in view of the number ef 
children to be tested and provided with corrective instruction, the 
need for a central clearinghouse for special materials, and the a 
quirement of economizing on the time of the specialist, the reading 
room is a virtual necessity. Furthermore, the existence of such a 
Toom goes a long way toward establishing the reading program in 


so far as boys and girls, parents, and the teaching staff are con- 
cerned, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE READING SPECIALIST 


The position of reading specialist is a comparatively difficult one 

o fill because it necessitates advisement to the staff, all of whom 

will probably not be equally advanced in their thinking. In fact, 
some will be opposed to any changes in teaching procedures. Since 
the duties of the reading specialist include making suggestions re- 
garding skills in many subject-matter areas, the position calls for a 
knowledge of materials in many different fields at all grade levels, 
plus a good general appreciation of the curriculum. At times the 
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reading specialist will be called upon to do demonstration teaching. 
At other times such a specialist will be involved in individual and 
small-group remediation. Some of the difficulties faced by the 
reading specialist will become apparent to the administrator and to 
the Reading Improvement Committee as they consider staff mem- 
bers and individual students known to need assistance in read- 
ing. 

Personality. In the light of these difficulties, it is obvious that the 
reading specialist should be a person who is kindly, sympathetic, 
patient, and, above all, tactful. He must be able to exhibit con- 
fidence in working with boys and girls and be both dynamic and 
resourceful in relationships with adults. In this latter regard, the 
reading specialist needs to be well-equipped professionally with a 
sound philosophy of learning in general and reading in particular. 
Such a person should have knowledge of reading instruction and 
perspective sufficient to enable him to avoid fads in reading, and 
yet he should be able to experiment in areas where experimentation 
is desirable. 

Training. From the above demands, the Reading Improvement 
Committee will see the dangers attendant upon hiring a partly or 
poorly trained individual. Rather than risking this, many schools 
are selecting experienced teachers who are interested in the psychol- 
ogy of reading and are advising them to take courses leading to 
Specialization in reading. Since they are able teachers, respected by 
the staff and the community, they are likely to be far more effective 
in helping the committee set up a reading program than is a teacher 
who is new both to the field of reading and to the system. Of 
Course, this procedure may result in some delay in achieving the 
full effectiveness of the reading program, but the time can usually 

well spent in developing staff and community attitudes. 

The qualifications of a reading specialist should consist of actual 
and successful teaching experience in one or more subject-matter 

elds or grades. Professional courses leading to a master’s degree 
Or its equivalent, with specialization in reading, are also desirable. 
any young men are entering the field by gaining teaching ex- 
Perience in the primary grades. A sixth year of professional study 


Or a doctorate is usually a prerequisite for positions in larger school 
Systems, 
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Minimum Standards for Reading Specialists. The neem 
Standards Committee of the International Reading Aoa on 
recommending certain standards for specialists in the field o rem 
ing. The committee recognizes that many positions involving B o 
responsibilities will necessitate training and experience beyon 
following minimum standards: 


A. A minimum of three years of successful teaching and/or clinical 
experience , ie 

B. A master’s degree, or its equivalent of thirty graduate hours, 
reading and related areas as indicated below: a 
1. A minimum of twelve semester hours in graduate-level read- 


ing courses, with at least one course in each of the following 
areas of reading: 


a. Foundations or survey course 
b. Diagnosis and correction of reading difficulties 
c. Clinical or laboratory practicum 


2. At least one graduate-level course in each of the following 
content areas: 


a. Measurement and/or evaluation 
b. Personality and/or mental hygiene 
c. Educational psychology 


3. The remainder of the semester hours to be in reading and/or 
related areas 
Upon application, 


persons holding certain positions for a stated 
period may be acce 


pted under a so-called grandfather clause. 
The adoption by the International Reading Association of such a 


set of minimum standards should provide leadership in several vital 
areas: (1) Teachers planning to enter the reading field will be 
helped in the selection of professional work. (2) School adminis- 
trators will find these provisions a guide in determining the profes- 
sional preparation of reading personnel. (3) Colleges and Line 

iteria for setting up or revising professiona 


tude exists to permit local adaptations. ed 
Reading programs in those states not having certification of read- 


ing specialists will be strengthened. (5) The existence of minimum 


standards should be of assistance to states contemplating the setting 
up of certification requirements, 


programs. Enough lati 
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State Certification of Reading Specialists. One of the reasons for 
a lag in the attention paid to reading in our schools is that state 
education departments have largely failed to provide the necessary 
leadership in establishing requirements for reading specialists. 
Whether such failure is because of a feeling that reading is the 
Province of primary and intermediate grade classroom teachers or 
because of reluctance to issue certificates in another field is un- 
certain, Whatever the reason for hesitation in the past, state depart- 
ments of education have the possibility of asserting their leadership 
function in this matter. There can be no doubt that certification 
requirements would strengthen reading instruction in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools throughout the United States. 

Figure 6 indicates states currently specifying certification require- 
ments for reading specialists and states considering such a move in 
the near future. 

Six states—Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin—now issue certificates for both elementary 
and secondary reading specialists. One state, New Jersey, makes 
Provision for a secondary certificate and plans shortly to expand it 
tə cover kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

Eight states indicate that they are contemplating certification on 

oth the elementary and secondary levels and two additional states 
are considering it at the elementary level. 

By far the most encouraging sign is that thirty of the fifty states 
showed that they were interested in finding out what the other 
States were contemplating in this area of certification. 

, Certification requirements vary considerably, but enough sim- 

ilarities exist to form a general pattern. The first requirement is 

tom one to three years of successful teaching experience. Ob- 

viously, the more successful classroom experience the prospective 

es specialist has had, the better able he should be to work 
teachers in classroom situations. 

The second requirement is clinical experience. Before a reading 
pape can advise other teachers on the remediation for in- 
Pi pen he should have had actual practice in working with read- 
oe isability cases as well as with retarded readers. From the 
te point of colleges engaged in training reading specialists this 

quirement may present a bottleneck. Despite this limitation, the 
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Ficure 6. STATE CERTIFICATION OF READING SPECIALISTS 


Special Certificate Certificate 
Certificate Contemplated Requirements 
State 
El. Sec. El. Sec. 1 ae 8° 
Alabama No No No No ia =< z 
Alaska No No No No — wa sa 
Arizona No No Yes Yes — — ar 
Arkansas No No No No — C = 
California No No No No = = = 
Colorado No No No No — = pr 
Connecticut Yes Yes — — 3 Yes 15 
Delaware Yes Yes — — 3 Yes | 21 
District of 
Columbia No No No No — — — 
Florida No No No No — — = 
Georgia No No No No — _ = 
Hawaii No No No No — — = 
Idaho No No No No — — = 
Illinois No No No No — — i 
Indiana No No Yes No — — = 
Towa No No No No — — 9 
Kansas No No No No — = = 
Kentucky No No No No — — == 
Louisiana No No No No _ = = 
Maine No No Yes Yes = = ia 
Maryland No No No No = = = 
Massachusetts Yes Yes — — No Yes | 18 
Michigan No No No No = = == 
Minnesota No No Yes Yes — == n 
Mississippi No No No No = = = 
Missouri No No No No — = =x 
Montana No No No No — = pa 
Nebraska No No No No — - rot 
Nevada No No No No — — = 
New Hampshire No No Yes Yes — — — 
New Jersey No Yes Yes Yes 3 No 18 
New Mexico No No Yes Yes — — — 
New York No No No No — — — 
North Carolina No No No No — — — 
North Dakota No No No No — — — 
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Ficure 6, STATE CERTIFICATION OF READING SPECIALISTS (conT.) 


Special Certificate Certificate 
State Certificate Contemplated Requirements 
El. Sec. EL Sec. i oF 8° 
Ohio No No No No — — — 
Oklahoma No No No No — — — 
Oregon Yes Yes — — 1 Yes | 36t 
Pennsylvania Yes | Yes | — = 3 | 3 | 24 
“Rhode Island No No No No — — — 
South Carolina No No No No -- — — 
South Dakota No No Yes No — — — 
Tennessee No No No No = | = |= 
Texas No No No No =| 
Utah No No No No — — — 
Vermont No No Yes Yes — — — 
wie No No Yes Yes — — — 
ashington No | No | No | No | — | — | — 
West Virginia No No No No — — — 
Sconsin Yes Yes — — — Yes | 12 
Wyoming No No No No — — — 
pee A E ie ee 


a Number of years teaching experience. 
ee Clinic experience (semester hours). 
Courses in psychology of reading and allied fields (semester hours). 
Expressed in quarter hours. 


clinical practicum or laboratory experience in working with poor 
readers appears indicated. 

The third requirement consists of courses in the teaching of 
reading, psychology, and allied fields. Both course content and the 
number of semester hours vary considerably from state to state. 

ìS variation depends, in part, upon the interpretation placed on 
the Phrase “allied fields.” Complete uniformity is neither desirable 
nor Practical. 

i ost states do not differentiate among the positions of reading 
Cacher, reading consultant, reading coordinator, and reading su- 
penis. However, the reading supervisor must usually hold a 
Pervisory certificate in addition to the one in reading. 
The advantages of certification appear obvious. While the ex- 
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istence of requirements and taking prescribed courses do not of 
themselves ensure better teaching, the professionalization of teach- 
ers of reading will tend to encourage more and better qualified 
people to enter this branch of teaching, 


ELEMENTARY READING SPECIALIST 


A decision will have to be reached on the scope of the activities 
of the elementary reading specialist if such an addition to the staff 
is being considered. A brief summary of the more important duties 
of such a specialist will aid the Reading Improvement Committee 
and the administration in deciding which functions are particularly 
called for by local school conditions. 

Primary Grade Area. In kindergarten and through third grade, 
the reading specialist works largely with and through the regular 
teachers. Assistance should be given in the selection and carrying 
out of the reading readiness program together with the administra- 
tion of such intelligence and reading readiness tests as may be 
mutually agreed upon. The formation of reading groups and the 
determination of techniques of teaching reading—within the limits 
of general method imposed by the basal reading series—are other 
important functions of the specialist. , 

The reading specialist will also work with classroom teachers in 
explaining to parents, individually and in groups, the aims of read- 
ing instruction at each grade level, what they may do to help, and 
what should be avoided. If these meetings follow physical exam- 
inations and Screening tests, parents may be informed of findings 
which should be reported to them. 

Another contribution of the Specialist is acting as a resource per- 
son when a new basal series and accompanying workbooks are to 
be selected. Having a thorough working knowledge of different 


reading systems, the reading specialist will seek to introduce new 


ideas and improve the general level of instruction by tactful sugges- 
tion and demonstration, 


In the primary grades the sch 
assists the teacher in diagnosing special reading difficulties and in 


cflicacy of remediation may be determined. 
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The reading specialist advises the principal and the primary grade 
supervisor of the possible formation of class groups for the ensuing 
year. Information for the next year’s teacher is collected and made 
available through the guidance department. Suggested changes in 
the school curriculum are advanced to the proper authorities. 

One other important aspect of the specialist's position is working 
with the elementary supervisor to help new primary teachers form 
reading groups. Schedules are planned so that each group reads 
each day and so that the oral reading and seat work reinforce each 
other wherever possible [10]. 

While not precisely parts of the reading program, areas which 
Often need to be considered for curriculum purposes are language, 
handwriting, spelling, and speech. School policy determines what 
methods are to be employed, the grade level where manuscript is 
replaced by cursive writing and formal spelling is introduced, and 
the emphasis placed upon language. At times there may also be the 
need for a writing supervisor to help make a school system conscious 
of legible writing. Correct spelling, legible penmanship, and correct 
English in written and spoken work are just as much the responsi- 
bility of every teacher as is reading. 

Intermediate Grade Area. The duties of the reading specialist in 
the intermediate grades 4 to 6 include many of those listed in the 
Preceding paragraphs. Many authorities believe that there is no 
Such thing as a remedial-reading case prior to fourth grade. What 
they really mean is that in grades 1 to 8 it is the classroom teacher's 
responsibility to take boys and girls where they are in reading with 
the possible exceptions already noted. In grades 4 to 6, special 
struction is given to small groups and occasionally to individuals. 

€ spread of abilities in any one grade increases the farther the 
Stade is removed from first grade. These special groups simplify 
teaching in intermediate grades and become increasingly necessary 
i larger classes are encountered. Before special instruction is un- 
dertaken, there is a large amount of testing to be done in addition 
to that arranged through and by the guidance department. This 
testing seeks to diagnose, by standardized and informal oral-reading 
tests, the types of errors made. As in the primary grade area, the 
Specialist should either do a part of the remediation himself to 
check the reliability of the diagnosis or, alternatively, he should 
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follow the case very carefully. A willingness to help here will pave 
the way toward another phase of the work—assisting the classroom 
teacher in planning adjusted work for retarded readers who are 
slow learners and who belong in the regular classroom. In smaller 
schools, provision for slow learners will be made by setting up sub- 
groups within the regular class; in larger schools, homogeneous 
grouping will usually result in a class, smaller than other sections, 
composed of slow learners [10]. 

Finally, the reading specialist who is responsible for the reading 
work of the intermediate grades must coordinate the elementary 
reading program with that of the junior high school [6]. This co- 
ordination includes transmitting all pertinent information, working 
on curriculum committees, and through the guidance department, 
setting up the homogeneous sections for seventh grade. This task 
becomes more complicated in situations where several elementary 
schools funnel pupils into a junior high school. 

Wide variations in reading preparation will frequently be noted 


SECONDARY READING SPECIALIST 


The reading specialist who is attached to a secondary school has 
duties which fall into three main 


yet reached their expected reading capacity, 
Content Teaching. The program of the secondary school reading 
specialist should be planned so that he can work effectively with 
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FIGURE 7. WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF SECONDARY READING SPECIALIST 


= = 
Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday | Friday 
1 R-1 R-1 R-1 
2 c c c c c 
3 R-x R-y R-x R-y 
4 R-2 R-2 
Lunch 
5 R-y R-y R-y R-y 
| 
6 
m 
T R-y 


C indicates subject-matter class. — 
-l and R-2 indicate seventh-grade reading classes. 
R-x indicates group work with upperclassmen from library or ruay hall. 
“Yorepresents small group work with individuals from other reading cl 3 
mainder of periods for conferences on developmental reading, testing, reports, 
and case studies, 


Content teachers. Figure 7 indicates a proposed weekly schedule. 

aking at least one subject-matter class of average ability in a 
Content field in which he has had experience gives him a direct 
Contact with classroom instruction and enables him to share the 
Problems encountered in classroom situations. 

e beginning specialist should not be expected to suggest, or 
en show by demonstration, how reading skills may be worked 
‘nto subject-matter teaching before he has had the opportunity to 
*PPrais2 the situation thoroughly; but he may work with other 
‘culty members to solve common problems. Through in-service 

aining of the kinds mentioned earlier in this chapter, teachers 
Wil be prepared to incorporate better reading practices in their 
daily teaching, 
eading Class Teaching. Another means of bringing the reading 
*Pecialist into direct contact with boys and girls is through a class, 
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or classes, in reading which meet from two or three to five times a 
week. This specific reading-class situation strengthens the reading 
program in that the specialist will be in a better position to coor- 
dinate and supervise the work of the regular teachers who may be 
asked to teach one or more reading classes. At the same time, the 
danger of the reading specialist becoming an armchair authority 
is minimized. Provision should be made in this program for plan- 
ning, organization, and supervision. The fact that the specialist 
may not be free to observe all the other reading classes is not as 
serious an objection as might at first be supposed, since often more 
may be accomplished by pre- and post-teaching conferences than 
by actual observation. 

Remedial Teaching. A large part of the remainder of the school 
day should be devoted to small groups and individual students from 
other seventh-grade reading classes and upperclassmen who have 
not yet made all possible improvement in reading. Several periods 
are left for oral-reading testing, conferences, case studies, and re- 
ports. Students may be assigned to the reading classroom from 
study hall, other seventh-grade reading classes, or library periods 
and are allowed to return when suitable gains have been achieved. 

An alternative arrangement, which lacks the flexibility of the 
program suggested, is to assign the specialist to a section of English 
or social studies composed of reading-disability cases. Where this 
is done, students are given credit for the course. When individual 
instruction is given for the period necessary to raise reading ability 
to meet mental capacity, usually no credit is given. 


ORGANIZATION OF READING SPECIALISTS 


The title “reading s 


| pecialist” has been employed throughout this 
chapter since no att 


empt could be made to differentiate among 
various possible assignments. The work, rather than the title, is the 
important consideration [8]. Figure 8 shows the approximate range 
of various types of reading specialists. Each school will have its own 
ideas and will decide what plan of organization best fits the local 
situation. 

Reading Consultant. The reading consultant is a specialist in 
reading who is frequently attached to some state or county organ- 
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Ficure 8. RANGE or READING SPECIALISTS 
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ization, although he may be found in large city school systems. The 
consultant tends to be a trouble shooter, a resource person who 
may be turned to for advice on perplexing problems. He usually 
works with reading teachers and supervisors through the local 
reading coordinator. His duties are largely advisory. 

Reading Coordinator. The reading coordinator tends to be fur- 
thest removed from actual reading situations in a school simply 
because he covers a greater area. The coordinator is usually found 
only in the large school systems. In smaller systems, his duties are 
performed by the reading supervisor. In some cases the necessary 
coordination is accomplished by an assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction, or alternatively, by a curriculum coordinator. 

Reading Supervisor. Very frequently the specialist holds the 
position of reading supervisor. The emphasis is on working with 
teachers to improve the reading program of the school. In addition 
to supervisory duties, the specialist will also do a considerable 
amount of work with boys and girls, though not as much as the 
reading teacher normally does. The size of the system and the 
number of reading-disability cases determine his duties. The posi- 
tion of reading supervisor is often combined with that of elementiry 
supervisor in smaller school systems. When this is done, in all but 
the very smallest schools, reading teachers are employed to assist 
with the actual remediation. The reading supervisor will often 
plan, implement, and direct experimental programs. In this phase 
of the work he may receive assistance from the reading coordinator, 
aided at times by a reading consultant. 

: Reading Teacher. Of utmost importance in the reading program 
is the position held by the reading teacher whose principal contribu- 
tion is in actual remedial instruction of reading-disability cases- 
Better results are obtained if the reading teacher's schedule is kept 
flexible so that he may work with students when the testing program 
and the classroom teachers’ suggestions indicate their need. Some 
schools attempt to achieve results by giving the elementary school 
reading teacher a class of retarded readers for the whole day. This 
tends to defeat the purpose for which the reading teacher was 
originally hired; it succeeds only in making a special-class teacher 
of the reading specialist, adding disciplinary, curriculum, and sched- 
uling problems to the specialized problems of reading. A further 
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objection to this program is that only fifteen or twenty pupils re- 
ceive help in reading. ; 
In the secondary school, the reading teacher will sometimes be a 
member of the English department. This may be a necessity in very 
small schools, but such a practice usually is not successful from a 
developmental point of view, since other subject-matter teachers 
tend to think of reading as a one-department responsibility. A 
Finally, where only one position can be provided, the specialist 
combines the duties of reading teacher with some supervisory work 
and coordinates the program. In such a situation, there is a tend- 
ency to concentrate on the intermediate and junior high grades. 


SUMMARY 


_ One of the first duties of the newly appointed reading specialist 
is the appraisal of resources which will aid the reading program. 
School resources include the materials of reading, the testing pro- 
Sram, the training of the staff in reading, and the guidance, health, 
and speech departments, with whom the specialist will be working. 

Cmmunity resources include professional groups, such as medical 

Specialists and clinics, and general resources, which comprise both 
People and places. Periodic self-examination is necessary if a school 
‘Sto maintain an effective reading program. ; 
._, Other duties of the reading specialist are reporting to the admin- 
‘Station, teachers, and parents through the guidance department 
and the encouragement of research by which teachers keep abreast 
°* new practices and acquaint others with their own findings. The 
*emedial instruction of reading-disability cases will also concern the 
Specialist, 

At the same time the experienced reading specialist will be occu- 
pied with the improvement of classroom instruction by such means 
a Supervision, demonstration and visitation, the selection and 
allocation of reading materials, and the organization and coordina- 
ee reading instruction. A reading classroom or laboratory facil- 
“fates these functions. 
© qualifications of the reading specialist include tact, plus 
Mate experience and professional training. Minimum standards 
the training of reading specialists, as proposed by a subcom- 


adeq 
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mittee of the International Reading Association, should simplify 
hiring reading specialists by administrators in states which do not 
yet specify certification requirements. 

The actual responsibilities vary with the level at which the 
specialist is working, which may be primary, intermediate, or sec- 
ondary school level. The presence of other reading specialists in 
the school system also determines responsibilities. 

The duties performed and the size of the school govern the or- 
ganization of the reading department. The various positions in- 


clude those of reading consultant, reading coordinator, reading su- 
pervisor, and reading teacher. 
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Chapter 9 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Of the many possible services that a school psychologist can 
render boys and girls, some are particularly appropriate for con- 
sideration in connection with a school reading program. 


THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


No attempt will be made here to define the various duties of the 
school psychologist or, for that matter, to list all the tests that might 
be used. Instead, the areas where the psychologist has a direct 
relationship to the reading program will be indicated. The desir- 
ability of obtaining additional information by psychometric tests is 
readily seen when we consider the problems which are likely to 
exist in any school system and which are apt to contribute to learn- 
ing difficulties, 

The Slow Learner. The slow learner is frequently so handicapped 
by poor reading ability that the reported intelligence quotient, as 
usually obtained by means of a group mental test, is an inexact 
measure of his mental ability. In extreme cases, this is true even 
when a verbal and nonverbal group test, such as the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, is used. When the services of a school 


ke up intelligence as does an in- 
appropriate form of either the Revised 
Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler-Bellevue, Frequently a slow learn- 
er's intelligence is revealed to be as much as 20 IQ points higher 
when measured by an individual test [5]. 
A school may be doing the child a grave injustice when it rates 
176 
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him as a slow learner on the basis of group intelligence-test results 
alone. In addition, the interpretation of the individual intelligence 
test may reveal much useful information about the kinds of instruc- 
tion and types of reading drills required, and the reasoning abil- 
ities he needs to develop. In other cases, where an individual's 
subtest scores on a group test vary a great deal, the use of the in- 
- dividual test promotes a better understanding of the subject. 
Maladjusted Students. A second group which the psychologist 
Wants to help is composed of average students and even able 
learners who, while making fair progress in school, are obviously 
maladjusted. Because of this maladjustment they are not progress- 
ig as well as they and their parents have a right to expect. A per- 
Sonality handicap often goes unnoticed by those close to the in- 
Widual, such as parents and classroom teachers, and remains to 
© spotted when instruction becomes departmentalized or when a 
Special teacher is called in. Sometimes the presence of such per- 
Sonality maladjustments is indicated by the findings of a class socio- 
gram revealing students who tend to be isolates. i 
€ guidance department may have given these boys and girls 
one of the well-known group personality tests such as the California 
est of Personality. However, the findings of the psychologist, who 
cy have administered the Thematic Apperception Test, the Bender 
~stalt, or the Rorschach, are much more informative and illuminat- 
. & since the individual has often learned to conceal his true feel- 
8s in common situations by outwardly conforming to pattern. 
„jective techniques confront the individual with amorphous stim- 
in ra ch as ink blots or indefinite pictures, forcing him to respond 
su 's own way, thus revealing his true feelings [9]. Wechsler has 
8gested that [11], “personality traits enter into the effectiveness 
> intelligent behavior, and hence, into any global concept of in- 
“"igence itself,” 
u te Emotionally Upset. An individual who has been emotionally 
E o any considerable period of time usually adjusts by chang- 
fe. or modifying his personality [7]. Sometimes, however, it is 
pie to spot these individuals before their personality patterns 
wh © been seriously affected. A skillful psychologist, especially one 
i O has had considerable experience with children, is often effec- 
Ve in finding the reason for the upset. Once the cause is located, 
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appropriate steps can be taken to improve the situation. Unless the 
emotional problem stems from relatively simple causes which the 
school can remove, the psychologist may decide that the child 
should be referred to a child-guidance clinic. However, if the 
origin of the emotional problem is lack of success in school, the 
psychologist will frequently refer the child to the reading specialist. 
Usually carefully planned instruction in materials of appropriate 
difficulty and interest will enable the child to overcome his emo- 
tional frustration by building up confidence in his own ability. 

Blocks to Learning. Some children, while appearing normal in the 
social activities of the classroom, will be found to have more or less 
serious blocks to learning. Among the several causes of this diffi- 
culty may be found brain injury or the existence of a foreign-lan- 
guage background. Other children, though capable of mastering 
the mechanics of reading, have a poor comprehension of what is 
being read; or they are able to copy material in legible handwriting 
but lack comprehension of what has been written. Some of the pe. 
formance tests yield useful information to add to the picture of 
their learning processes. Among these tests are the Arthur Point 
Scale, the Cornell-Cox Performance Test, Kohs Block Design, the 
Mosaics Tests, and Pintner-Patterson Performance Scale. 

Where the services of a school psychologist are available, any 
behavior which limits, or tends to limit, learning (after proper ad- 
justment to individual abilities has been made) deserves investiga- 
tion. However, as Robinson [8] says, tests should “be administered 
only when it is anticipated that the results will supply specific in- 
formation needed by the examiner,” 

Case Studies. Usually all available information is assembled into 
a case study. Classroom and special teachers, the school nurse and 
physician, parents, and the guidance department contribute [3]. 
Normally the reading specialist will assume responsibility for ini- 
tiating the case study, collecting information, and preparing the 
record. However, local conditions, including personal interests, will 
affect this somewhat; and it is not at all unusual for the school 
psychologist to prepare the case study. Additional tests are give? 
as the reading specialist and the school psychologist need the addi- 
tional information such tests will reveal. Commonly included arè 
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such areas as health, home, school achievement, reading achieve- 
ment, intelligence, and some measures of personality and emotional 
adjustment. Thus the case study presents all available information 
Concerning the subject’s physical, mental, and emotional character- 
istics [4]. 

From this assembled data a diagnosis is prepared. This may be 
done by the reading specialist, the school psychologist, or the two 
working together. If work in reading is indicated, the reading spe- 
Cialist plans remedial therapy in detail so that everyone involved in 
remediation will know specifically what is to be accomplished. The 
effectiveness of the remedial work is checked periodically; should 
changes be necessary to improve the therapy, prior warning is 
given to all concerned. 

The use of case histories in reading therapy is amply illustrated 
by Woolf and Woolf [12]. Members of the reading committee, 
Seeking a more detailed account of the case study technique as ap- 
plied to remedial reading situations, will find this a most useful 
reference, 

Reports made to teachers, parents, and cooperating agencies will 

Mer in some respects. Those going to parents state general rec- 
ommendations, while those going to professional personnel give 
Specific information obtained through tests and are often accom- 
Panied by detailed technical analysis. The importance of periodic 
Teports to all concerned, including those most involved—the subject 
and his parents—cannot be overstressed. i 

aking case studies is a time-consuming process, but it is a 
necessity where a number of individuals, within and without a 
school system, contribute data which must be carefully organized 
efore the significance of individual observations becomes apparent. 
*he school administrator should function as a resource person “to 
‘sure that all of the other resources of the system actually become 
uly available” [10]. In this way cooperative teamwork will be 

Acilitated. The administrator will become familiar with staff needs 
and better able to report accurately to the community. Because the 
Preparation of case studies is a lengthy but necessary process, in- 


Widuals about whom a study is to be made should be carefully 
Selected, 
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The shortage of properly qualified school psychologists with the 
necessary school experience is at least as great as that of reading 
specialists. Fortunately for the smaller school, however, there are 
ways of obtaining the services of a psychologist even though he may 
not be a member of the school staff. 

Smaller Schools. One possibility is to employ a reading specialist 
qualified to administer individual intelligence tests and perhaps 
some of the apperception tests. 

A second and, in many ways, a better alternative, is to use outside 
agencies. The school counseling services, the guidance department, 
the school medical personnel, and the reading specialist should 
know what clinical facilities are available in adjacent communities. 
A listing of clinics in the United States, such as that prepared by 
Barbe [1], is useful but not necessarily complete, Individual chil- 
dren can be transported to nearby clinics provided there is some- 
one in the local school system who has time and qualifications to 
carry out the suggested remediation, Sometimes it is possible to 
find married women who have left teaching but who are willing 
to take a limited number of reading cases on a part-time basis. In 
this way a school can augment its staff as the occasion arises. 

Cooperative Services Board. Another method by which the 
smaller school can enjoy the services of special teachers is through 
a cooperative services board. Such an organization may be at the 
state or county level, or two or more school systems may unite to 
provide the necessary personnel [6]. Usually a school nurse, guid- 
ance director, school psychologist, and a reading specialist form à 
team, although local needs and the presence of full- or part-time 
members on the local staff make changes desirable. Whether the 
unit is operated on a local, county, or state basis, each cooperating 
school should have definite plans for utilizing the visiting specialists- 

The need for constructive leadership in employing the cooperative 
services board is illustrated in the case of three school systems. The 
first school asked for and obtained the services of the specialist for 
the first third of the school year. The other two systems shared the 
specialist for the remaining two-thirds of the year. The first school 
had no definite plans and, because of their time preference, foun 
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that they had no continuing program so that little or nothing could 
be carried to a successful conclusion. The other two schools con- 
tinued the plan until they could each secure the services of a 
specialist. 

The contributions of the board of cooperative services to the im- 
provement of instruction are detailed by Bogdan [2]. The plan, 
sponsored by the New York State Education Department, involved 
five central and five rural schools. A shared staff was provided, con- 
sisting of a guidance director, a doctor, a dental hygienist, school 
nurses, agriculture and driver-education teachers, and a reading 
Consultant. Among the many accomplishments of the program were 
summer reading classes for both pupils and teachers. 

Professional Services Board. A larger system might well consider 
the advantages of a centrally located professional services board 
working in the district’s elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. One school system employs a team of specialists to work 
within its own framework but calls on outside agencies, both med- 
ical and educational, in certain cases. The board in question con- 
Sists of a psychologist, social service worker, and a reading teacher 
under the direction of a reading consultant. One of the special fea- 
tures of the board is the frequent scheduling of staff meetings at 
Which case studies are planned, duties apportioned, data exam- 
ined, and, once a case study has been made, therapy discussed. 
Close contact is maintained with other school services such as 
guidance departments and school nurses, but—and this is a most 
Significant fact—the principals are the main channel of communica- 
tion between the professional services board and the staffs of the 
respective schools. 

atever the exact composition of such a board of professional 
Services may be, two points appear significant. The first is the 
attitude of the classroom teachers toward such an organization. All 
members of the board, but especially the reading teacher, work 
closely with individual teachers. Once a study of a particular child 
as been made, the reading specialist goes over the case with the 
teacher or teachers concerned. Joint planning includes not only the 
actual reading instruction, but other learning situations as well. 
he classroom teacher, the reading teacher, or both may undertake 
the remedial instruction. 
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The second factor of note, already implied in the preceding 
paragraph, is the in-service training aspect of the plan [7]. Teach- 
ers are not only concerned in selecting individuals for special work 
and planning materials to be employed in the light of the informa- 
tion gained through the case study; they are also involved in the 
remediation. Except in a very few cases where extreme retardation 
would cause awkward groupings, the classroom teachers handle the 
special instruction. Thus, in a very practical sense, the teachers 
learn through working with their own boys and girls. 

Composition of Teams. The composition of the professional 
services board or the Cooperative services board depends upon 
three variables: the reading needs of the boys and girls in the 
system or systems; existing agencies which may be called on; and 
professional training in reading instruction of the school faculty 
involved. These three factors suggest that, before a board is com- 


posed, a survey of reading needs, community resources, and teach- 
ing resources be made, 


SPECIAL CLINICS 


newcomer, the learning-disabilities clinic. Before discussing the 
f each, some general considerations are involved. 


help and information, and 
bility that a dissatisfied parent will attem 
Usually the parent is informed that Part of the clinical routine 
includes getting the school record, Occasionally, he is asked if 
he has any objections to such procedure; then, but infrequently, 
the school is bypassed. This is extremely rare when the school has 
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shown interest in the welfare of individual children and when it 
makes special provision for reading cases. Such a situation is most 
apt to occur when the parent feels that the emotional or mental 
difficulty is such that family pride may be injured. Here a good 
public relations program, with teachers showing concern for in- 
dividuals and strong cooperation between school and clinic, usually 
results in the parents’ agreement to help. 

Provision of Remediation. Just as there is no reason to embark 
upon an enlarged testing program unless definite steps are planned 
to follow up such a program with the necessary adjusted instruc- 
tion, so there is no point in a school referring a child to a clinic 
unless the school is prepared to make some positive adjustment of 
the child’s school life. 

f Many clinics are so overcrowded and have such long waiting 
lists that, unless the school has the staff and facilities for carrying 
Out the remediation indicated by the diagnosis, the child frequently 
cannot be taken at all, or at least not for months or even years. 
Ome child-guidance and learning-disabilities clinics, while having 
Teading specialists on their staffs, will frequently not be able to 
€vote the time required for adequate remedial instruction, except 
Or certain cases which may further their research. The school 
*hould be able to provide the expert reading instruction called for 
im the remedial therapy. 

Such procedure is also indicated where the only available reading 
clinic is too far from the school to make daily attendance possible 
Or economical. The minimum time required for testing is usually 
one day, but many clinics prefer to spread the tests and interviews 
Over a period of from two or three days to a month or more. The 
school or the reading specialist should follow implicitly any specific 
‘commendations and should make every facility available for the 
Clinic zo follow up the case. It is only by this two-way cooperation 
that the school can obtain the best results from the clinic services; 

e clinic, in turn, can add to its research function. Schools have 
Not always dealt fairly with clinics in this regard. 
és hoice of Clinic. A decision may have to be made about the 
~ Nic to which a child should be referred. Unfortunately, availabil- 
the may sometimes be the deciding factor. Where a choice exists, 

school’s counseling department should know the types of cases 
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handled by each clinic in the vicinity. The following analysis of 
function should be regarded as a general guide only, for each clinic 
will have its own particular interest and way of working. 

Reading Clinic. Practically every reading clinic has a psychol- 
ogist, a reading specialist, and a staff member in charge of personal 
interviews, which frequently include both parents. Such a clinic 
may or may not have a person qualified to deal with psychiatric 
problems. For this reason the school should refer to the reading 
clinic the cases in which the preliminary study indicates that the 
probable cause of retardation and accompanying emotional frustra- 
tions stem from reading difficulties. When this is not possible, the 
case may be referred to the reading clinic and a psychiatrist will be 
called in or the case will be referred to a clinic having additional 
facilities if this is found necessary or desirable. 

Child-guidance Clinic. The child-guidance clinic deals primarily 
with emotional and personality-maladjustment problems which ap- 
pear to be the cause of difficulty in reading and other school sub- 
jects. Frequently the parents are involved in the therapy. Some- 
times psychiatric and reading therapy are given concurrently; in 
extreme cases, little is to be gained from work in reading until the 
emotional situation, including the home factor, has improved. Be- 
fore referring a case to a child-guidance clinic, a clear understand- 
ing of what may be involved should be determined. This includes 
reading instruction, by whom it will be given, and the approximate 
date for beginning such instruction. If the child-guidance clinic is 
not able to provide suitable reading instruction, a competent spe- 
cialist who is equipped with all necessary materials should be avail- 


able as soon as the boy or girl is ready to profit from the remedial 
instruction, 


; school or hospital. Like 
the other clinics already mentioned, it may or may not have the 


staff to provide remediation in reading, since this is often a lengthy 
process and not the purpose of the clinic. 

Other Clinics. In many communities, there exist certain other 
special-purpose classes and clinics for individuals with speech de- 
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fects, the deaf and dumb, spastics, and cerebral palsy cases. Again, 
the school should be informed of the existence of such organizations 
and should know what types of difficulty are handled by each of 
them. 

Clinic Sponsors. While a shortage of clinical facilities in educa- 
tion and mental health undoubtedly exists, the shortage may be less 
than actually appears, since private and civic organizations fre- 
quently operate clinics which do not appear in any formal listing. 

he names of organizations sponsoring such services are mentioned 
here for two purposes: first, to enable the school to contact such 
groups to determine whether such facilities exist; and second, to 
suggest possibilities through which additional services to the com- 
munity may be sponsored. The organizations are hospitals, the 
Junior League, Kiwanis, medical schools, Odd Fellows, Rotary, and 
teachers colleges and universities. 

The Schools Responsibility. Some reading difficulties are induced 

Y the school, others stem from the home, still others from a com- 

ination of the two. Whatever the origin of the reading problem, 
the school has two courses open: to provide special services, includ- 
ing remediation for those found to be in need; or to neglect this 
Portion of the school population which may well amount to 10 or 
15 per cent, 

Some parents will feel that private remedial work is to be pre- 
ferred, but the school is more concerned with children of parents 
WAo cannot afford private instruction. For them, the local system 
Must and should provide the special services required for successful 
reading achievement, What form these services take depends upon 
Several factors such as the size of the school, size of the class, train- 
ing of teachers, availability of special personnel within the system 
and the community, and, last but not least, the attitude of the 
entire teaching staff and the administration toward reading. 


SUMMARY 


The school psychologist can assist a reading program by helping 
teachers understand the slow learner through a more accurate pic- 
re of his intelligence as obtained by means of individual psycho- 
Metric tests, Projective techniques enable the psychologist to help 
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the maladjusted and the emotionally upset, while performance and 
other tests permit additional insight into the mental processes of 
those having blocks to learning. 

The case study presents information which has been collected on 
the subject’s physical, mental, and emotional characteristics. The 
administrator facilitates cooperative teamwork to the end that 
atypical learners are well served by his school. 

The smaller school can obtain psychological assistance by using 
existing community clinics. Special teachers can be provided 
through a cooperative services board operating on a local, county, 
or state basis, 

The larger system may well have its own professional services 
board working within the system but calling on outside assistance 
in special cases. School principals serve as the line of communica- 
tion between the professional services board and the classroom 
teachers, 

The reading clinic, the child-guidance clinic, and the learning- 
disabilities clinic are of assistance in the detection and diagnosis of 
reading problems. The school should be prepared to work closely 
with the clinic both in sharing information and in providing reme- 
diation when the clinic cannot handle the remedial therapy. 

While a shortage of clinical facilities exists, the administrator 
should be aware of community resources, both actual and potential. 


The school may provide special services itself or supplement exist- 
ing agencies, 
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Chapter 10 
PARENTS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Two differing attitudes toward the reading program of a school 
are to be found in two recent quotations. The first, as told by 
Larrick [14], was reported by interviewers making a reading survey. 
Parents expressed the opinion that “teachers have told us to keep 
hands off and leave reading to them.” The same interviewers also 
discovered a strong disinclination on the part of parents to go to the 
school with questions and they “were afraid to help their children 
with reading.” 

Freeland [7] refers to a principal who summed up a contrasting 
parent-school attitude by saying, “We don’t have to try to convince 
parents that we are teaching phonics and word recognition. They 
are on the ‘inside’ in this reading program. They know what we 
are trying to do and furthermore they help us. It’s a cooperative 
undertaking and a beneficial arrangement for all concerned.” + 

The attitude depicted in Larrick’s quotations presents a situation 
which discourages parents from having anything to do with reading. 
Such an attitude is dangerous to encourage, although at times it 
may be partially correct, In many instances, once a child becomes 
emotionally upset, it is true that parents may do more harm than 
good, for until such time as the situation is improved, tension pre- 
vents parents from working with their children to any great ad- 
vantage. All this, however, is after serious difficulty in reading has 
been encountered. There remains the whole field of preventive 
relationships in which parents play a most important part. The main 
purpose of any public relations program in reading is the avoidance 

* Alma M. Freeland, “Helping Parents Understand,” in Reading for Today's 


Children, The National Elementary Principal, vol. 35, no. 1, September, 1955, 
p. 241. Used by permission, 
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of complications which may prove detrimental. For this reason the 
major part of the chapter deals with parent-teacher-school relation- 
ships regarding the preventive aspects of reading and leads up to 
the cooperative atmosphere implied in the latter quotation. 


WHY READING ASSUMES IMPORTANCE TO PARENTS 


Teachers may well ask themselves why it is that reading assumes 
a role of such importance in the minds of parents. As Harris [10] 
indicates, reading is the first of the three R’s to be encountered by 
children starting school. If writing or arithmetic came first, in- 
creased attention would be paid to that subject. 

Contact with Systematic Instruction. Reading represents the first 
contact children have with systematic instruction; and parents, 
through their sons and daughters, are reestablishing a contact after 
a lapse of many years. Thus, children, parents, and the school sys- 
tem are on trial. In such a situation, it is only natural for parents to 

eel concerned for their boys and girls. f 
så Measure of Growing Up. A child starting reading instruction 
is faced with one of the measures of growing up. If for some 
reason, knowingly or otherwise, he rebels against this, or if he is 
inclined to resist authority, his reading often suffers. Thus, children 
Who are maladjusted face their first real test. Up to this time they 
usually have not had to compete with other children in a series of 
tests of known difficulty, but now they are faced with tasks which 
normal children should be able to accomplish. ; 

Basis by Which to Judge the School. Since reading is the first 
Contact with elementary education, it is the first chance parents have 
© judge their schools. As such, it reveals differences that may 
exist between the layman’s concept of education and that of the 
teachet and the reading specialist. oe 

According to Larrick [14], parents tend to divide all reading in- 
Struction into two categories, the old and the new. The old system— 
Sounding letters and syllables—is contrasted with the new method 
k learning by sight. Apparently, few parents realize that the two 
“ystems are compatible and that much of the new approach in- 
volves and incorporates the better parts of the old. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED BY PARENTS 


Parents are naturally vitally interested in the reading program; 
given the opportunity, they ask many questions both a 
the program itself and what they can do to assist their children. : 
recent survey [14] indicates that one-fifth of the parents interviewec 
were interested in the question, “How is reading taught in today’s 
schools?” An equal number were anxious to know what they miga 
do to help their children to read better, More than ee 
wanted to know how they could help their children to enjoy read- 
ing more, while approximately one-fourth desired information re- 
garding books and magazines that parents could recommend to 
young readers. This latter group increases in significance when we 
realize that parental book recommendations are often more accept- 
able to children than those of either teacher or librarian, At the 
same time it is alarming to learn of the almost total inability of 


many parents to make any recommendations at all, let alone ade- 
quate ones, i 
Freeland [ 


7] reports sixteen questions that parents are asking- 
Of these, sev 


en appear to be of special significance:? 


1. What can I do to help my child with his reading? 


2. What is reading readiness? Why is so much time spent in the 


readiness period? Why are not children started on books earlier? 
3. Why are children 


grouped for reading activities? Why do 
not all children in a class use the same book? 

4. What is done about remedial reading? i 
5. What is done to help children read well their geography, his- 
tory, science, and arithmetic books? 

6. What are the “Standards or minimum essentials” for children 


in each grade? Should they not be expected to meet these standards 
before they are promoted to the next grade? . 

7. How can I find out if my child is developing in reading as he 
should? 


Many of these questions, involving the psychology of learning as 


well as the promotion and reporting policies of our schools, merit 
the attention of school faculties, 


*Alma M. Freeland, “Helping Parents Understand,” in Reading for Today's 


Children, The National Elementary Principal, vol. 35, no. 1, September, 1955, 
p. 239. Used by permission. 
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WHAT BASIC CONCEPTS PARENTS SHOULD UNDERSTAND 


From these and other questions asked by parents, it would appear 
that there are four basic ideas [14] about which the school must 
educate parents if the reading program is going to be understood 
and supported by them. 

Reading Is Understanding. The first of these basic concepts of 
reading deals with the comprehension of what is read. In order to 
comprehend, a child has to do much more than verbalize. He must 
understand the meanings of words and be able, at least in part, to 
determine meanings of unknown words from structural clues, con- 
text, and such built-in helps as the writer gives him. Further, the 
reader must have a background of experience in order to have 
insight into ideas that are being expressed. It is possible to under- 
stand every word in a sentence without gaining a clear idea of the 
author’s meaning. The ability to do this becomes increasingly im- 
Portant as the child moves into the middle and upper grades. 

Granted one side of the coin of reading is the ability to sound 
gut words. This is the side that parents are most likely to come in 
contact with when their children read aloud to them. The other 
Side of the coin is comprehension and is not so obvious and not so 
easily determined. Yet reading without comprehension causes no 
Change in the reader's thoughts. It is this change or reaction to 
what is being read—called understanding or learning—about which 
Parents need to be aware. 

Child Must Want to Read and Find Uses for Reading. A second 
basic idea which parents should be helped to accept is that children 
Must want to read, The normal child, having seen his parents and 
other adults gain pleasure from reading, is usually anxious to learn. 
his first experiences are successful, he will continue and, because 
oi his"desire, will make the extra effort that is sometimes necessary. 

arents are in a strategic position to make the most of spontaneous 
reading situations occurring as a result of watching television, par- 
ticipating in various hobbies, and other everyday happenings. Chil- 

€n’s interests should be developed, thus leading into reading rather 
than the grim alternative—forcing reading upon them. 

Reading Is Omnipresent. Third, the parent should Jearn that 
reading is not limited to formal school instruction but goes on all 
the time. The opportunities for reading are countless: advertising 
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signs and labels, street signs, directions, and television bean fs 
Frequently this out-of-school reading occurs in well-motiva e 
uations with the child having a special reason for his oe i 
Children Develop at Different Rates. The fourth, and pro eal 
the hardest of these basic concepts for a parent to accept, is a : 
children have different rates of development and that these ral a 
are not constant. This is as true of mental growth as it is of pya 
accomplishments and is a perfectly normal situation. m 
is basic to the parents’ understanding of many of the questions a 
bother them, such as the need for reading readiness programs a 
grouping in the classroom. At the same time, a deeper nndpane 
ing of individual differences in development enables parents i 
appreciate the problems of promotion and the reporting of progress. 


WHEN PARENTS NEED INFORMATION 


To cooperate effectively with the school in the furtherance of 


the reading program, parents need certain specific information 
which must be available a 


a child has been placed 
iness program, the paren’ 
is in a poor frame of 
types of questions aske 
the reading program, 
sary that certain facts 

At School Entrance. 


school’s policy on en 
absences and tardinesses 
Necessary as such a bullet; 
will wish to stop there. 


A worth-while practice is entertaining kindergarten children at @ 


first-grade party. Both parents and children are quick to appreciate 
what school and reading mean when they see first graders in action- 
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At other times small group and individual conferences are used to 
spread information. The medical examination and the various 
screening tests at which the parent is present can be used to reveal 
physical differences of children, thus paving the way for a better 
understanding of differences in learning [12]. 

y By these and other means, teachers and children are explaining 
in diferent ways the importance of kindergarten activities as a 
prelude to the instruction in reading that is to follow. If the kinder- 
garten program is explained as it evolves and parents become aware 
of dissimilarities in children, the purposes of the first-grade reading 
Teadiness program will be much more easily understood [5]. Most 
important of all, parents are being introduced to the school before 
any tension is built up by formal subjects, with the result that par- 
ents develop the feeling that they are partners in the education of 
their children. 

At First-grade Level. As soon as possible after the beginning of 
the first grade, parents should be informed of the use made of 
Stouping and the system employed by the school in reporting prog- 
Tess. Shortly afterward, any special organization of the primary 
pte the possibility that some children will spend four years in 

Ose grades while others spend three years or less—should be 
explained, The promotion policy is then more easily comprehended. 

his procedure should certainly be considered before there is any 
Testion of nonpromotion in an individual case. 
j Subsequent Years. Assuming that promotion and reporting pol- 
icies remain the same, the main requirement after first grade is to 
explain the reading program of that particular year. Reading will 
come gradually interwoven with subject matter as the child passes 
nigel primary to intermediate grades. Special attention will be paid 
© the importance of work-study reading skills in third and fourth 
Srades and the purposes of remedial reading will be explained in 
advance, 
fe The practice of waiting until May to inform parents that a child 
si not going to be passed on to the next grade has little merit. This 
rat ergy is aggravated when the parent is told that if the child is 
: tored he may possibly be passed into the following grade. Par- 
ents have a right to know how the child is doing and a prior warn- 
"8 should be given when the teacher has any reasonable doubt. 
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To do otherwise is to undermine the parents’ trust in the = 
and very often such action accomplishes little more than to oath 
the child feel responsible for upsetting the family. Little can be 
accomplished in such a setting. The only general exception 5 
when the school operates an adequate summer school program an 


through it gives the child a chance to complete work satisfactorily 
and advance with his classmates. 


The school will want to make some provision for bringing a 
parents of transfer students up to date on school policies. One Q 
the most effective ways of doing this is by having the PTA assign a 
parent to work with the classroom teacher in answering questions 


informally. The important consideration is to make sure that the 
new parent understands procedures. 


WHY THE READING PROGRAM MUST BE WORTHY 
OF INVESTIGATION 


Turning the white light of publicity on a reading program that aS 
not worthy of interpretation accomplishes little. Parents’ questions 
go to the root of many of the most perplexing issues, not of the 
reading problem alone, but of our educational system. Unless the 
reading program is defensible, there is little to be accomplished by 
inviting the public’s inspection. 

Faculty Agreement Necessary. A school faculty should be able 
to reach fundamental agreement on a goodly percentage of the 

i reading. A principal [7] recounts how he thought 


2 good reading program until he and the faculty 
started to examine it, He then found that the members of his staff 
frequently held divergent views, Subsequent meetings to resolve 
differences of opinion and institute changes provided a very prac- 
tical variety of in-service training, 


Areas of Concern. Some of the stumbling blocks to faculty:agree- 
ment are mentioned bri i 


ceive attention. 
1. Curriculum. Is the 


curriculum designed with both slow and 
able learners in mind as 


well as those in between? 
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2. Screening. Is the screening program for the detection of phys- 
ical handicaps to learning efficient? Does it receive the support of 
the medical profession? 

8. Testing. Is the testing program designed to improve instruc- 
tion? 

4. Remedial reading. Is provision made to bring reading-disabil- 
ity cases up to their approximate capacity as quickly and as early 
in the school program as possible? 

5. Developmental reading. Do the staff members, both severally 
and jointly, agree that reading is the job of every teacher? Do 
Classroom techniques and organization substantiate this? 

6. Grouping. Are groups kept flexible? 

7. Dropout. Is an effort made to ascertain educational reasons 
Siven for dropping out of school? Does this information bring about 
changes in curriculum and teaching methods? 

8. Promotion. Is the promotion policy in line with concepts of 

€velopmental reading and learning? 

p; Reporting. Does the method of reporting used actually tell 
Parents what they should know in terms that are understandable? 

Complete agreement is not possible on controversial issues such as 

ome of those just mentioned; but, having thought through these 
and other issues, the staf will know where it stands. Of course, 
Some disagreement is a healthy condition. However, the general 
Public will misunderstand and mistrust a faculty that disagrees 
about fundamental policies. Discriminating teachers should be able 
to profit from the discussion of these and other questions. 

Parental Survey. Most schools will be inclined to think that they 

now what questions parents wish to have answered, yet the staff 
May want to determine fairly early in its self-examination what 
Problems are uppermost in the minds of parents. This step should 
not be taken, through formal or informal methods, until enough 
agreement has been reached to make answering such questions pos- 


le, for once this step has been taken there can be no drawing 
ack, 


WHERE PARENTS CONTRIBUTE TO READING 


P Reading is an all-school program, but it is not necessarily an all- 
school program. Parents are correct in frequently reiterating the 
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ion “What can we do to help in reading?” for children can and 
Sa from parental pate of the right kind. Rather than 
adopting a hands-off attitude, the school should help parents un- 
derstand the reading program and show them what may be done ‘se 
help their children in reading [3]. To this end a number of books 
have been written by such authors as Aho [1], Artley [2], DaN 
and Nally [4], Frank [6], Monroe [17], Robinson [18, 19], an 
Witty [22]. While many of these are such that individual Lees 
may profit from reading them, more effective results are usua y 
obtained when a discussion group studies them. 

By Providing Experiences. Parents need to be alerted to the 
contribution of out-of-school and preschool experiences. A car ride, 
a visit to a farm or a zoo, and a trip to the beach provide new 
interests, new words for growing vocabularies, and a new back- 
ground of information. Pla 
while passin 
child’s quest! 
curiosity, C 
hobb 
words. A child with fey 
but a child who shares 
listening and 
useful fund of 

Many of th 
for supplying 
reading. Pare 
tions and show the youn 


ment. The reading don 
to follow. If h 


ts in the use of atlas, dictionary, or encyclopedia to 
ions among the various members of the family, children 


will soon seek these same sources of information to corroborate their 
statements. 
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A second factor contributing to the reading situation is the atti- 
tude of the parents toward the school and the progress the child is 
making in it [9]. When parents feel that they are a part of the 
school, working with its teachers rather than being excluded, their 
attitude toward the school will be one of acceptance and partner- 
ship [4]. They have faith in the school because they know what is 
going on and, having assisted in the program’s implementation, wish 
to cooperate. 

By Helping with Reading. Providing experiences and setting a 
pattern designed to show the child that pleasure may be derived 
from books is actually helping with reading instruction. The par- 
ents should be aware that this attitude is most important even be- 
fore the child starts kindergarten; as the child begins school, there 
are many things directly concerned with reading that may be done, 
Provided the other has come first. 

_ The child enjoys being read to provided the books selected are 
interesting to him and touch on his experience. As the child starts 
reading, the parent will take time to listen to him read from supple- 
mentary books he is familiar with at school. From the teacher, the 
pent will have learned how to deal with words that the child does 
ot readily recognize. As reading improves, the mother will con- 
trive situations, such as reading directions and recipes, that will 
Sie practice while illustrating some of the purposes for reading. 
e beginning reader should be encouraged to take books home 
ecause the child needs to do large amounts of easy reading in 
order to develop his recognition vocabulary. Supplementary readers 
and library books chosen under guidance provide this practice 
material. Most school systems refuse to permit a child to take home 
t © basal readers, Parents oftén misunderstand the reason for this 
tu 8 and believe it is an attempt to prevent their assisting in 
*eading instruction. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
reason basal readers are not brought home is that many children 
can memorize whole stories by hearing them read a few times. 
lemorization is not reading and to permit it complicates teaching, 
and Voids available material. If the parent can realize that intro- 
ucing new material, new techniques, and new reading skills can 
est be done by the teacher while he supplies the leisure reading, 
much will have been accomplished. Provided parents exercise pa- 
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tience in reading situations, there should be no objection to this ar- 
rangement. 

By Guidance in Book Selection. The parent who undertakes to 
provide a guided reading period at home profits from some help in 
selecting appropriate books [15]. Many parents can do little better 
than to recommend books they liked as children. The cascade of 
books now being published is enough to bewilder the parent who 
knows little or nothing about reading difficulty and who may be 
unaware of his own children’s rapidly changing interests. Two 
types of books should be considered: those for children to read 
themselves, and more difficult ones for the parents to read aloud. 
The school should take the initiative in helping parents learn the 
reading interests of their children and to choose suitable reading 
materials, 

The classroom teacher is the logical person to supply much of 
the guidance in book selection, particularly regarding difficulty and 
interest. Through everyday instruction, the teacher has information 
regarding reading levels and the changing interests of boys and 
girls at her finger tips. Some teachers send home timely hints for 
Christmas and birthdays and supply suggestions for summer rez d- 
ing. A More ambitious plan incorporates each child’s favorites intb 
a master list for the grade, This is duplicated and taken home by 
each child. Such lists are usually keyed to indicate general levels 
ed difficulty and may be organized under various interest headings. 

ook suggestions are commonly a part of almost every individual 
conference between parent and teacher, 

i Book shows and exhibits afford another means of conveying in- 
o mation to parents. Book fairs may be sponsored by the individua 
a with the librarian and the teachers cooperating, by the local 
9 ee PTA, or by the publishers themselves. The efficacy 
beist displaye has been improved by permitting children and 
T si Ea > attend before the general public is admitted. In 

i Y» children can locate books that interest them personally 
and can point them out when they attend later on with their parents. 

By far the most ambitious undertaking to improve parents’ knowl- 
edge of children’s books is the library-sponsored discussion group 
or class. One outcome of such a study may be reading aloud books 
selected by each member of the family. The Illinois Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers and the Chicago Public Library have been 
jointly sponsoring such a guidance program in book selection since 
1936 [20]. 

By Establishing Good Reading and Study Habits. At times par- 
ents have questioned the advisability of the school assigning work 
to be done at home. Some parents, taking the presumably easy 
way out, are forced to do their children’s homework and resent the 
lack of carryover of reading and study skills. With a well-planned 
Cooperative program at the beginning of reading instruction, chil- 
dren should be well on their way to independence in reading and 
able to handle their homework assignments long before they reach 
junior high school. The home environment and the parents’ attitude 
toward their school will be a positive one for having had a share 
in the planning and the instruction. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The who, what, when, where, and why of the parent and public 
relations program are important, but equally essential is the how. 
poder the coordination of the reading specialist and assisted by 
Classroom teachers and students, schools are turning to television to 
Acquaint the public with effective modern methods of reading 
struction. Newspaper and magazine articles are read by millions; 
Teport cards, pamphlets, bulletins, and books reach many more. 

hese media are often effective and should therefore be continued. 
But in order to reach everyone, the oldest medium of all, word-of- 
Mouth advertising, should not be neglected. Parents should and 
can be the most convincing salesmen for our schools and our reading 
Programs. Parents need to be involved in the learning process. They 
need to see for themselves. Once they are convinced—a satisfied 
Customer is the best advertising. 

ow, then, can the schools involve parents? What are the ways 
i4 w hich a school can spread understanding of that which they are 

king to accomplish? , 
t Grade Conference. One of the more commonly used methods is 

© grade-mother conference. This reaches larger numbers than 

oes the individual conference. It is particularly effective when 
general information on some aspect of reading, such as the purpose 
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of the reading readiness program, must be imparted. a R 
meeting continues to flourish; of late, successful een la Tading 
made to expand its usefulness and enlarge its scope by inc 
as well as mothers. A 
pce Club. One outgrowth of the grade Fagen = 
parents’ club [21]. As reported, it was employed in a pee -gr a 
situation to acquaint parents with the unit method of rea oh “i 
struction as applied to subject-matter reading. Parents en a 
vited by the class to sit in at the culmination of each unit thro ae 
out the school year. The first half-hour was devoted to various ane 
activities which demonstrated the work accomplished during ae 
unit. The second half-hour gave the parents a chance to ae a 
learnings achieved, including the reading, writing, and spelling 
that had been done, x 
Various activities were employed in the parents’ part of the = 
ing to show many of the difficulties inherent in reading. Mc 


ognition as opposed to word-by-word reading, and legal eis 

i necessity of having background dacs 
cepts in order to understand meaning. At the end of the year, dur; 
ing which attendance at the meetings increased by leaps an 
bounds, parents felt that B= 


1l. The close rela 
had freed the 
barrassment. 


2. A parent and his child could now discuss the school program 
on a level 


of understanding not possible before as a result of which 

a new feeling of companionship arose. 
3. A friendly, relaxed relationshi 
look forward to confi 


+» . home-school misunderstandings,* 


tionships between the parents and the tane 
m to comment and to suggest without fear or e 


Clare C. Walker, “A Parents’ Club for Interpreting the Reading Program, 
in Reading for Today’s Children, The N 


ational Elementary Principal, vol. 35, no- 
1, September, 1955, Pp. 256-257. Used by permission. 
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progress made by their own children. Parents become partners in 
the learning process. What they know, they understand; when 
they understand, they believe. 

Some Problems. One of the complaints of teachers is that the 
very parents they want to attend meetings often are the ones who 
fail to appear. By giving the children of such parents parts in the 
Program, this difficulty is usually overcome. A second problem 
aced by teachers is that parents of older boys and girls tend to 
visit school less frequently. Part of this is caused by a natural in- 
clination on the part of growing adolescents to be on their own. 
Little harm results in schools where an early start has been made 
in building up parent-school relationships, since the parents are 
strong supporters of school policy. But parents who have not partic- 
Ipated in earlier years may continue to be adverse or negative in 
their attitude. The answer appears to be to build up an attractive 
Primary and intermediate grade program, while doing all that is 
Possible by means of individual conferences, meetings for new 
Parents, and back-to-school nights. 

o Back-to-School Nights, At the junior high level, many mothers 
and fathers are attracted by a back-to-school evening program. 
ame tags and their son’s or daughter's class schedule are handed 
them as they enter the school building. The evening is spent “at- 
tending” classes except for a brief talk by the principal or guidance 
irector, The teachers find this type of program an excellent way 
Ot meeting parents and talking briefly about their subjects. In the 
Opinion of many teachers this is far superior to older parents’ nights 
When long lines of parents filled the corridors outside each class- 
Pee and besieged each teacher with the question, “How is my son 
Sing?” Group meetings can never be the effective situation in 
Which to answer individual and personal questions. These should 
© reserved for individual conferences. 

Another form of back-to-school evening appealing to the parents 
© elementary school children is the Then-and-Now program 1n 
Which grandparents and their grandchildren demonstrate the dif- 
“rence in methods of learning to read [7]. One grandmother was 

card to say to her grandson as they were leaving the stage, What 
> lucky boy you are. Imagine having all those wonderful books. 


Guffey indeed!” 
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PTA Meetings. Some schools have frankly copied business meth- 
ods in using charts for the portrayal of statistics on reading improve- 
ment. The impersonal nature of graphs makes it possible to depict 
differences in mental endowment and reading ability without the 
tisk of hurting the feelings of individual parents. Parents are more 
receptive to reading readiness, classroom grouping, and the promo- 
tion policy of the school once they become accustomed to the idea 
of differences in abilities, 

Usually a major part of at least one meeting per year may be 
devoted to a report on reading progress, Frequently the interest 
aroused by such a meeting serves as the impetus for other reading- 
centered PTA activities. One of the outcomes of the reading- 
progress report is likely to be a revision of the report card to include 
a place for recording the child’s reading level. Individual parent- 
teacher conferences invariably include a consideration of the child’s 
reading ability. 

A somewhat different approach to public relations is explained 
in detail by one school principal [18]. As PTA interest in reading 
is increased by having supervisors, classroom teachers, children, 
and administrators explain the various phases of reading instruction, 
a more ambitious scheme becomes possible. As in previous sugges- 
tions, the key to success lies in involving the parents [8]. In this 
case, the PTA members report to the group what they as parents 
have found out about the reading program [13]. 

Teachers were asked to suggest the names of mothers and fathers 
who were interested in school affairs and who would be able to 
speak convincingly before a large group. From these names the 
PTA chairman, under whose personal direction the committee 
worked, chose six—one for each grade. By talking with classroom 
teachers, by observing actual instruction, and by studying mate- 
rials, the six parents gradually corrected their own misunderstand- 
ings and answered many of their own questions. Monthly meetings 
enabled them to share ideas and served to give coherence to the 
study. The method selected for presenting their findings to the 
public was that of a panel discussion with the principal acting as 
moderator. Several other possibilities exist by which parents may 
be involved in the work of the school. 


Many particular values can be obtained from such a procedure. It 
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is more convincing to have parents—rather than teachers—com- 
mend the school program. At the same time, the principal is able 
to comment on areas that need improvement and indicate future 
plans. Since the interpretation of the reading program is made by 
lay people who may originally have had misgivings and questions 
Similar to those entertained by the audience, the discussion can be 
both understandable and informative. 


SUMMARY 


The school is concerned, among other things, with the preventive 
aspects of parent-teacher-school relationships. Since reading affords 
the child his first contact with systematized instruction, both child 
and school are on trial in the eyes of the parents. Parents are 
naturally curious regarding modern methods of teaching reading 
and are frequently misinformed. 

, arents need help in understanding that reading is comprehen- 
sion, that children must want to read and must have uses for 
reading, that reading goes on all the time in and outside of school, 
E that, like physical achievements, reading develops at different 
co: °S. Furthermore, parents need particular kinds of information 

ncerning the school at specific times. 

fore a school can inform parents of the reading program, it 
Must ascertain that it has a program worthy of the name. This 
ee “examination should include faculty agreement on cman 
rr Parents can contribute to reading instruction by pon ing 

oar School and preschool experiences, by setting an example J 
in © of reading in their homes, by providing time for leisure rea 

& and by recommending books. 


An act i i i arents. Grade con- 
feren ive Public relations program involves p 


in nces, parents’ clubs, back-to-school nights, and PTA meetings 
ar Which parents become actively engaged in the reading program 
© all methods of disseminating information. 
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Chapter 11 
THE ADMINISTRATOR’S ROLE IN READING 


Of the four language arts—speaking, listening, writing, and 
reading—the most important in some respects is reading. While 
listening and speaking come first in point of time and contribute to 
vocabulary development, reading is, as we have seen, the first con- 
tact a child has with systematized instruction. As a result, parents 


WHOLE-SCHOOL ATTACK ON READING 


Reading cannot be regarded as the function of one area of the 
school system, such as the primary grades, nor should it be left 
entirely to one subject-matter department, such as the English de- 
partment in the secondary school. Reading instruction involves all 
teachers and all subjects at all grade levels from kindergarten to 
college [5]. Some over-all agency—a part of the school, yet suffi- 
ciently removed from individual classrooms for an entire view—is 
needed to coordinate the program. 

Reading Basic to Learning. No other branch of instruction affects 
learning so profoundly as does reading. Teachers are finding that 
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the lecture method, while successful in imparting information, does 
not equip the student with the reading and study skills necessary 
for successful learning in college. Thus the student is able to get 
into college, but he is not always equipped to stay there [13]. The 
Single-textbook approach to reading fails to provide for the vast 
differences in ability now met in the upper grades of elementary 
School and in secondary schools, and such an approach does little 
to build up the love of reading so desirable in adults [4]. 

Coordinating the Reading Program. Until recently, the chief 
Offenders have been the junior and senior high schools, which have 
tended to ignore reading instruction [1] both as a separate subject 
and as a concomitant to subject-matter teaching. Much is now 
being done in some schools in these areas [5]. However, coopera- 
tive planning by the entire faculty under the leadership of the main 
administrator is required to carry forward the work started in the 
Primary grades and to ensure a successful application of skills and 
techniques at the secondary level. 


LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Once the fundamental importance of reading has been recognized, 

ee main areas present leadership possibilities. These fields are 
(1) the professional growth of teachers, (2) coordination of staff 
effort, and (8) public relations. They are not mutually exclusive, 
Since Progress in one permits and demands advancement in the 
two remaining areas. 

Tofessional Growth of Teachers. Every improvement should be 
Made by teacher training colleges and schools of education in the 
Professional training of teachers. But unifying a teaching staff 
Composed of individuals of varying backgrounds, education, and 
p ilosophy calls for a well-planned, concerted effort toward the in- 
Service'growth of teachers. By workshops and reading conferences, 
Courses and seminars, case studies and parent-teacher meetings, the 
attitude of teachers toward developmental learning can be strength- 
ned. Such programs foster an atmosphere conducive to action 
research based on a sound philosophy of reading, yet permitting the 
ndividual freedom for experimentation. 

As teachers seek to discover for themselves what others have done 
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and are doing about the solution of reading problems, professional 
libraries will be increasingly demanded. The interested adminis- 
trator will find that the books listed in Appendix A form a nucleus 
for a professional library to which other books should be added as 
the demand increases. 

Coordination of Staff Effort. As teachers grow professionally and 
recognize their varying contributions to the reading program, the 
importance of coordinating their efforts grows also. This coordina- 
tion of staff effort must be both horizontal and vertical. 

The teachers of any one grade require assistance to ensure that the 
necessary reading experiences are provided so that boys and girls 
may continue to develop. In order that this development may be 
forwarded, special services—afforded by the school nurse, school 
psychologist, guidance department, and the reading teacher—should 
be readily available to the classroom teacher. This situation exists 
in the elementary school where one teacher may have the primary 
responsibility for a group of children. It is of even greater im- 
portance in the secondary school where such responsibility may be 
shared by several teachers in different departments. 

At the same time the vertical coordination of the reading pro- 
gram fosters continuous development by taking each child where 
he is in reading. Provision should be made for continuing reading 
instruction both in the intermediate grades and in junior high school. 

Central or consolidated schools have an advantage over separate 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools in this respect. 
But whether a single administrative officer is responsible, or whether 
two or even three are involved, the need for coordinating what 
teachers at other levels are doing still exists. For learning to be 
effective, each member of the teaching staff must know where and 
to what extent his efforts fit into the picture. To do this most effi- 
ciently, avoiding duplication of effort yet affording the necessary 
practice and review, each teacher must know what provision for 
reading instruction has come before and what will follow. In the 
last analysis, the coordination of the instructional program—in read- 
ing or any other field—is the primary responsibility of the school 
principal, working in conjunction with the other principals in the 
system. 


Public Relations. The third area in which the school looks to 
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the administration for dynamic leadership is public relations. If 
the taxpayer is to continue to give increased support to our schools, 
he must be educated in the meaning of developmental learning and 
must become acquainted with its implications both to the school and 
to society. An informed public is generally a cooperative one. 

Yet another group in the community should be enlisted in active 
support of the reading program. This group consists of members 
of the medical and allied professions who may be called upon from 
time to time to assist directly or indirectly. Among this group are 
psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, ophthalmologists, optom- 
etrists, and general practitioners. Without their professional as- 
sistance, we cannot be sure that boys and girls are physically and 
emotionally able to profit from instruction. 

Finally, to build an effective reading program, parents must par- 
ticipate. Some of the criticisms of reading instruction come from 
Parents of boys and girls who are failing to make suitable progress. 
Other criticisms come from fathers and mothers who feel there is 
Something wrong with an educational system that passes children 
through the grades, only to have them denied admission to college 
[12]. In each case the administrator is faced with a twofold prob- 
lem. Is the reading program doing the best it possibly can for 
individuals of widely differing abilities? Are the reporting practices 
of the school presenting a realistic and understandable picture of a 
young person’s chances of success? First, attention must be devoted 
to putting the school’s house in order; second, parents must be on 
the inside so that they, as well as the school, may be aware of what 
is realistically possible for their sons and daughters. 

Public criticism of our schools can frequently lead to improve- 
Ment of existing educational programs, but only under the intelli- 
gent leadership and coordination of the administrator. Teachers 
themselves are frequently too close to the instructional program to 
See what needs to be done; when they are aware of the situation, 
they need the backing of the administration and the cooperation of 

e entire staff. 

Lay people are the foundation of the public school system in a 
“emocracy, but they are sometimes apt to judge on the basis of 
_ Isufficient evidence and to suggest impractical solutions. Careful 
leadership can frequently salvage what would otherwise prove to be 
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a critical situation. One such case, involving a member of the 
board of education, resulted in the superintendent countering a 
proposed change in primary reading instruction by suggesting a 
complete evaluation of the total reading program [9]. The school 
system found that in general boys and girls were reading well above 
the national norms but that about 10 per cent were not reading up 
to their ability. Provision for more emphasis on reading for this 
group resulted in a better reading program for the school. 

To assist members of a teaching staff in realizing their many over- 
lapping but different functions in reading, to coordinate the efforts 
of teachers so that every young person may make maximum growth, 


and to interpret such a program to the general public is not an easy 
task. 


LEADERSHIP AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


Developmental reading is a grass-roots movement, depending on 
the classroom teacher for its day-to-day progress and upon the 
local principal for its coordination. But leadership should be forth- 
coming at the county and district level, the state level, and the na- 
tional level for reading instruction to receive its rightful emphasis 
in education. 

National Level. The U.S. Office of Education, while primarily a 
fact-finding and reporting body, can do much to foster reading in- 
struction. The present national emphasis upon the teaching of sci- 
ence and mathematics should eventually expand to also embrace the 
teaching of reading, which is basic to the two other subjects. Many 
of our most capable students are content with average performance 
or with indifferent achievement. That each and every student should 
achieve according to his capacity is the only sane approach to 
learning. i 

In addition to determining states that are backward in their 
provisions for reading and those that are outstanding, the U.S. 
Office of Education, through groups similar to the White House 
Conference on Education, can provide intelligent leadership. If and 
when Federal aid to education becomes a reality, states administer- 
ing Federal funds should consider not only the lack of reading 
materials in backward areas, but also the lack of good reading 
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habits and reading material in the homes. In other words, improve- 
ment of the education of boys and girls necessitates vigorous at- 
tempts to improve the home environments from which they come. 

More specifically devoted to reading is the recently formed Inter- 
national Reading Association. The merging of the International 
Council for Reading Instruction and the National Association for 
Remedial Teaching has resulted in one professional organization at 
the national level. The reports of yearly conferences, local coun- 
cils, and the organization magazine The Reading Teacher spread 
information regarding reading throughout the country. 

A The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is another na- 
tional organization which has shown itself willing to cooperate and 
which recognizes the vital necessity of keeping parents informed. 
: Finally, the National Education Association, with its many affil- 
lated groups—the Department of Classroom Teachers, the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the De- 
partments of Elementary and Secondary Principals, to name but a 
few—has shown itself to be aware of the fundamental importance 
of reading instruction. Illustrative of this awareness is the series 
What Research Says to the Teacher, especially the issue entitled 
Reading in the High School” [6]. 

There are, of course, many other national organizations and 
magazines which might be mentioned. The important consideration 
is that the channels for disseminating information exist. However, 
it remains for the chief school administrator to establish a school 
climate conducive to experimentation and reporting successful 
methods and techniques. 

State Level. Much of what has 
Organizations applies equally well at the state level, since the latter 
Organizations tend to parallel those on the national level. In addi- 
tion, the various state education departments afford facilities in at 
east three areas—research, publications, and resource specialists. 

In some states, research includes the preparation of reading tests, 
Norms, examination of textbooks for state adoption, and making 
State-wide reading surveys. Additional research is always a possi- 

ility, but state research departments can be of practical assistance 
Only as State organizations of classroom teachers, working with and 


Tough local principals, make their needs known. 


11 


been said concerning national 
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Research organizations are faced with the necessity of translating 
pure research into practical forms which are usable in the classroom. 
In the past, they have reported their findings. They have not always 
proceeded to the next step, illustrating new methods and tech- 
niques which apply the research findings to actual teaching situa- 
tions. Failure to do this may have been caused, at least in part, by 
a desire to avoid “recipe dispensing.” Still, it is much easier for a 
small group to indicate how classroom instruction can be modified 
than for the much larger group of teachers to work out their in- 
dividual applications. 

By the publication of forward-looking curricula, syllabuses, and 
specific bulletins on various aspects of reading instruction, state 
departments of education, working closely with state organizations 
of teachers, may constructively affect reading instruction. In- 
dividual classroom teachers and principals of local school systems 
should be encouraged to work with state personnel on specific read- 
ing problems. One of these is the preparation of suitable materials 
for states requiring the teaching of the state’s history. Although the 
publication of state history books is not unprofitable, existing texts 
tend to be poorly written, not carefully regulated as to difficulty, 
and are not always up to date, 

Another area in which better-than-average classroom teachers 
can cooperate with state departments of education is the prepara- 
tion of unitary teaching materials. The criticism against this practice 
has been that such preparation would tend to stifle individual initia- 
tive. In the light of the present acute teacher shortage and the re- 
sulting employment of many partially trained teachers on an interim 
basis, such claims are ridiculous. To force all such teachers to work 
out every teaching unit is a palpable waste of time. Granted, they 
should know how to do this. Those who become master teachers 
will continually be improving such units, But to ask every teacher 
to go through the laborious process for every unit taught is to admit 
that teachers have no capacity to learn from example. Regimenta- 
tion can be avoided by providing several illustrative units on each 
grade level rather than the entire course. Possible activities and 
suitable reading materials at many different grade levels, together 
with usable visual aids, would provide the desirable flexibility. 
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Some states combine publications with the third function of the 
state education department—that of aiding teachers by the alloca- 
tion of resource personnel. One of the bulletins growing out of 
such a program is The Road to Better Reading, issued by the New 
York State Education Department [11]. Several regional con- 
ferences, at which nationally known reading consultants spoke, were 
followed by a series of local study-skills conferences covering the 
elementary and secondary reading levels. The bulletin presents the 
best thinking of many of these meetings. 

The Bureau of Elementary Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education offers an example of what can be done in 
providing consultant services for county and district groups [10]. 
Elementary teachers of Stanislaus County decided by a margin of 
over 70 per cent that the subject with which they needed help was 
reading. After preliminary planning meetings attended by prin- 
Cipals, district superintendents, county staff, and members of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education, an all-day institute for classroom 
teachers was held. This was followed by a number of grade-level 
Meetings at which teachers and consultants exchanged views. As 
One principal expressed it, “My teachers used to be worried about 
Teading, now they are excited about it” [10]. 

Many other instances of the close cooperation between state and 
local groups could be given. Two points appear to be significant 
enough to be worth mentioning. The usual organization of state 
departments of education tends to parallel that of the local school 
System. With elementary and secondary sections, they are faced 
with a problem of vertical organization similar to that faced by our 
Schools. Unless a deliberate attempt is made, both teachers and 
Secondary divisions of state education departments are likely to 
look upon reading as a concern solely of the elementary schools. 


Specific plans should be worked out by state education officials to 
ensure on the secondary level subject supervisors recognizing the 
the subjects they supervise. As the 


reading problems implicit in 

emand for coordinated reading instruction above the elementary 
Stades increases, state departments may need to provide reading co- 
ordinators and consultants to continue the work of primary and 
intermediate reading supervisors. Certainly some method of avoid- 
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ing any breakdown between elementary and secondary levels is . 
imperative in state education departments as it is in the individua 
chool system. 

° The al point grows out of the first. As state departments 
recognize the nature of reading growth, they will be more and more 
concerned with the developmental, corrective, and remedial aspects 
of reading instruction in the secondary school. Definite steps should 
be taken to establish the professional status of the reading specialist 
[8] in somewhat the same way as many states have done in the 
matter of guidance personnel and school psychologists. 

County and District Levels. The various school administrators at 
the county and district levels share the problems of the local school 
administrator. They must be alert to the varying needs of the 
schools in their area, realizing that no two communities are quite 
alike. By planning with local principals, the services of state de- 
partments of education may be focused on in-service training 
courses, conferences, and institutes. The county administrator thus 
provides two-way communication between the local school unit 
and the state. Needless to say, to be of utmost service, these chan- 
nels of communication must be kept open at all times. 

A second contribution at the county or district level includes sup- 
plying additional services which individual school districts cannot 
afford. These services vary widely with the location, size, and eco- 
nomic status of the community. They may include some or all of the 
following: guidance personnel, medical personnel, and special teach- 
ers, such as reading specialists and supervisors. Some pieces of 
equipment, notably screening devices for vision and hearing testing, 
may also be handled on a group basis. Where this is done, a single 
individual should be held responsible for such equipment. Careful 
scheduling of shared screening devices tends to ensure maximum 
use, 


Local Level. Last, but by no means least, in this consideration of 
the leadership potential at various levels is the l 


mentary or secondary, has the responsibility for initiating, develop- 


ing, supporting, and interpreting the reading program in the com- 
munity. 
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ESTABLISHING THE READING CLIMATE OF A SCHOOL 


; The ways in which a school may become aroused about the 
importance of reading are many. In some cases public criticism 
results in an increased awareness of the situation; in others, in- 
dividuals and groups of teachers realize that the needs of the slow 
learner and the gifted are not being met. However criticism de- 
velops, the administrator is alert to detect it and to move toward 
solving the problem. Frequently the point of departure is the 
establishment of a reading survey. 

Reading Survey. As has already been indicated, two alternatives 
present themselves: the reading survey may be made by an outside 
agency, or it may be carried out by the school staf. The second 
of these two alternatives, while time consuming, is by far the better 
procedure [7] to adopt if the administrator wishes to further faculty 
thinking in matters of curriculum, promotion, and reporting. 

The administrator's part in such a reading survey is not easy for 
there will almost inevitably be much groping and pursuit of many 
false trails. He will at times feel thwarted, tempted to short-circuit 
discussion as teachers move hesitatingly toward the solution of diffi- 
culties [3]. As teachers resolve problems, the time may come for 
extra assistance in the form of the addition of a reading specialist or 
a curriculum consultant to the staff. At other times, an outside con- 
sultant may be called in to add an objective viewpoint to aid in the 
solution of troublesome questions; usually, this will not occur before 
the staff has had adequate time to examine the matter for itself. The 
magnitude of the task before the administrator is the measure of his 
Opportunity, 

While the teachers under the leadership of the Reading Improve- 
Ment Committee are conducting the survey, there are several ways 
= which the administrator may give concrete evidence of his sup- 

ort. 

Selection of Teachers. One of the more effective ways by which a 
Principal can influence the reading climate of a school is by his 
Selection of new teachers. Most hiring officials have their own 


methods of evaluating the probable contributions of the teachers 


they interview. The administrator who is interested in developing 
ding for widely 


a faculty which will cooperate effectively in provi 
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differing reading abilities will wish to inquire into such me a 
what experience the prospective teacher has had in oE baste 
groups of boys and girls within the larger class group. The sie 
assumption upon which the philosophy of developmental reac: a 
rests is that children learn at different rates, and one of the a 
ways of providing for differences in reading ability is aa of 
instruction within the classroom. While this is particularly true € 
the primary and elementary grades, we now recognize that aior 
ferentiated reading instruction should be carried on both in ju 
and senior high school, to be fully effective. the 
The administrator will seek answers to other questions. Has a 
prospective teacher recognized the basic importance of erent 
his grade or subject? Is his educational philosophy compatible v a 
the school’s concept of child growth and development? Is he jon 
pathetic to the idea that not all children learn at the same penn 
does he make Provision for differences by incorporating readi 


T 
materials of different levels of difficulty wherever and wheneve 
possible? 


One of the better- 
been asking its pros 


, s 
than-average secondary schools in the T F 
pective teachers if they were challenged By Hori 
Opportunity afforded for working with slow learners. The Teyec 


o 
of slower sections by established staff members had become s 


5 ew 
habitual that the administration felt it necessary to select some 0 
teachers interested 


: tto 
in working in this area. A determined effor 
obtain teachers qu 


; instruct 
alified by temperament and training to instruc 
the less gifted strengthens the staff. 


» most experienced teachers are oa 
eas. Once they have convinced themselves t y 
provision for differences in learning and reading abilities does Ea 
prove instruction, they tend to be more influential than newer ao 
bers of the staff. Yet there are likely to be some on every a p 
faculty who believe in rigorous and ruthless elimination of studen 
who are not up to grade level, 

Teachers, beine hones beings, have strengths and E 
The successful administrator knows these strengths and weaknesse 
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and places his teachers so that their strengths are emphasized and 
their weaknesses minimized. 

Suppose a school has two elementary teachers on its staff who 
make no secret of the fact that they feel they are hired to teach 
their particular grades, using the books prescribed for those grades, 
regardless of the fact that some will not be able to read them and 
thus will learn little or nothing from the printed page. The adminis- 
trator of such a school will probably assign these teachers so that 
boys and girls will not be taught by them for two consecutive years. 
Usually such teachers will do a superior job with the better-than- 
average pupils. The size of slower sections might well be kept 
smaller and every effort should be made to secure abundant sup- 
plies of reading materials at the appropriate levels of interest and 
difficulty. Far too often, the able teacher is overloaded with re- 
tarded readers, many of whom are difficult to teach, and at the same 
time deprived of necessary supplies. As every administrator knows, 
the result is the loss of the teacher to the teaching profession. 

The tendency toward uniform salaries, based on training and 
experience, has reduced to some extent the feeling that moving from 
the elementary grades to junior high or from junior high to senior 
high is a promotion. We need good teachers at every level, but par- 
ticularly we need them in the primary grades. Nevertheless, the 
administrator who wishes to ensure the learning of children at all 
levels of ability will sometimes find it advantageous to assign a 
teacher to an upper grade with the idea that he may be better fitted 
to work with a slower group. Ideally, the administrator of an 
average-sized school would like to have at least one such teacher in 
each grade above the primary and, wherever possible, one in each 
subject in the secondary school. 

What has been said about providing properly trained and tem- 
Peramentally qualified teachers for those of limited mental ability 
also applies to the selection of teachers for those of above-average 
mental ability. Here, too, reading is important, but with able learn- 
ers the problem is to enable them to realize their potential in both 
reading and subject matter. 

Scheduling. The scheduling of boys and girls is largely the duty 
of the guidance department, but the administrator should be ready 
to assist in improving schedules. Wherever possible, students should 
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be placed in sections that will challenge them. For many boys and 
girls this will mean individually prepared programs, since they will 
not necessarily be placed in the same homogeneous section for all 
subjects. The administrator can be of great help in supporting the 
guidance department in conferring with parents as well as students 
in this matter, as indicated in Chapter 7. 

If a system is forced to go on a two-shift school day, because of 
overcrowded buildings, the administrator should examine the possi- 
bility of alternating morning and afternoon sessions so that all chil- 
dren have equal learning opportunities. The necessity for working 
mothers to arrange for child care precludes too frequent alternation. 
Possibly a change every half year or every year is all that should 
be attempted, and this only with adequate notice of the proposed 
change. Part-time work of students at the secondary level may 
make this procedure impractical. 

The split-session school day also presents the administrator with 
a temporary advantage in scheduling teachers. Special reading in- 
struction may be provided for some boys and girls while other 
teachers are engaged in in-service training programs such as the 
preparation of unitary materials or curriculum revision. 

Budgetary Provisions for Reading. The local administrator can 
affect his school’s attitude toward reading by budget provisions for 
reading supplies. For the elementary program these should include 
adequate reading readiness materials and tests; replacement orders 
of basal, cobasal, and supplementary readers and workbooks; spe- 
cial-purpose materials, such as games and devices for providing 
drill; and books at several levels of difficulty for each classroom 
library, including books for reluctant readers [4] and for boys and 
girls who may be reading below grade level in the upper grades. 

For subject-matter teachers at the secondary level, supplies should 
include classroom libraries composed of trade and supplementary 
books, bulletins, magazines, reprints, and multiple copies of easy 
and difficult textbooks. Where work is contemplated in correc- 
tive and/or remedial instruction, provision should be made for 
additional oral- and silent-reading tests; charts and graphs to record 
progress; workbooks devoted to phonics, study-type reading skills, 
and speed-of-comprehension exercises; games and practice materials; 
and other special-purpose supplies for reading-disability cases. 
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Obviously special materials are required when specific work is 
undertaken with reading-disability cases, slow learners, and superior 
students. Many schools set up a reading program and secure the 
Services of an adequately trained teacher, but fail to provide suffi- 
cient money to furnish essential reading supplies. In subsequent 
paragraphs, suggestions will be made regarding some of the above 
budgetary provisions. 

Policy on Workbooks. Some schools refuse to permit the use of 
workbooks; others refuse to let children write in them. Such pro- 
hibition is usually caused by the past misuse of workbooks as busy- 
work. The policy of making workbooks nonconsumable originates 
from a false concept of economy. To deny the use of professionally 
prepared materials for such a reason is shortsighted indeed. Either 
children do not receive the necessary drill, or teachers are forced 
to prepare material which they are often not qualified to write and 
to devote time to duplicating or mimeographing which could be 
more profitably used in improving instruction. 

Reading Materials. Many schools suffer from an insufficient quan- 
tity of reading material. At the elementary level, a single basal 
teries with no supplementary books provides a threadbare, poverty- 
stricken reading program. From the first grade on, children need 
wide reading so that they will meet familiar words in new con- 
texts, thus gaining practice in word recognition and shifts in mean- 
ing of common words. At the secondary level, a single text, no 
matter how excellent it may be, does not provide for differences in 
reading ability within a class. This is especially true of English 
anthologies. Not only do they fail to provide materials of different 
levels of difficulty, but they do not contain enough materials for a 
year’s reading. The practice of incorporating a novel in the an- 
thology further tends to reduce flexibility. 

The policy of using several texts of differing degrees of difficulty 
deserves consideration. Not all teachers are ready for this type of 
teaching. Certainly there is little to be gained from forcing teachers 
to employ methods for which they are not professionally equipped. 
Conversely, an administrator should welcome requests for the pur- 
chase of several texts wherever financially practical and should seek 
to further in-service training in their use. 

Machines. In discussing budgetary provisions for the reading pro- 
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gram, the administrator should possibly be cautioned against the 
too early inclusion of appropriations for machines to teach reading. 
They do have their place, but, in the final analysis, the first items to 
improve a reading program are suitably trained teachers with 
adequate supplies of properly prepared and selected reading mate- 
rial. To spend hundreds of dollars for a piece of equipment that is 
used sporadically or gathers dust is poor economy [2]. Yet it is very 
difficult to convince parent-teacher associations and alumni that 
something more fundamental than mechanical equipment is needed. 
All this points up the need for a dynamic and ongoing public rela- 
tions program. True, there are times when machines are valuable. 
However, the first move should always be to free teachers whose 
philosophy and training particularly suit them to reading instruction 
and to aid them with professionally prepared reading materials. 
As they influence others, the time comes for a reading specialist and 
some of the more useful equipment. R 

However, there should be no delay in the purchase of mechanical 
equipment for screening for visual abnormalities. Provided a good 
working relationship has been established with eye specialists, & 
suitable device should be obtained early and used yearly. Hearirg 
loss does not appear to be as significant a factor in reading retarda- 
tion, and, at least at the beginning of a reading program, simpler 
methods may be used to screen for hearing loss. 

Book Selection. If the school is a small one, many of the decisions 
regarding book selection and adoption will necessarily devolve upon 
the principal. In larger schools, such selection will involve one or 
more of the following people: the supervisor, curriculum coordina- 
tor, or department head. Each school works out its own procedures 
within budgetary and structural limitations. 

Two points regarding book selection are of vital importance. 
First, the selection of books should be a continuous process. One 
person in each area, subject, or grade should be designated to 
familiarize himself with new books as they are published. Sample 
copies should be ordered and tried out with selected boys and girls. 
Thus a nucleus for multiple texts is available, and the staff is always 
ready to suggest suitable books when money is obtainable for their 
purchase. Second, teachers and administrators should be encour- 
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aged to write to publishing companies stating their requirements, 
pointing out the strong and weak points of existing books, and 
indicating areas lacking suitable coverage, as when changes in state 
or local syllabuses are made. 

At a meeting of the New England Reading Association, Durrell 
asked a group of publishers’ representatives why more texts on 
several levels of difficulty were not obtainable. The answer was that 
there appeared to be little or no demand for them by classroom 
teachers. 

In-service Training Programs. Another way in which the ad- 
ministrator can affect the school’s reading climate is through the 
in-service training program. Frequently a faculty meeting, or 2 
Series of meetings, may be devoted to reading and allied subjects. 
Those who face teachers at the close of a busy school day tend to 
favor released time for such meetings if attendance is compulsory. 
If attendance is voluntary, the meeting may be held at the close of 
school, provided a coffee break is included. The administrator 
should be alert to recognize signs indicating that some of his faculty, 
such as junior high teachers, do not feel involved in the subject of 
Tading, 

A combination of required and voluntary meetings works out 
well. For example, a meeting on released time for everyone may be 
followed by one or more voluntary meetings. 

From a meeting to an in-service training program is often a logi- 
cal step. Whether such a program is formalized by credit from a 
college and/or local board of education depends upon location, the 
numbers involved, and, of course, other commitments of the faculty. 
The administrator will often find a tea 
Such courses, Some boards of educatio 
Culties are apt to ensue when college credit is involved and when 
neighboring communities cooperate. Such meetings are usually 
Scheduled in the late afternoon or evening. 

Other in-service training programs consist of one-day workshops 
at intervals throughout the year and two- or three-day institutes at 
the beginning of the school year. It seems probable that in the not 


too far distant future some boards of education will employ teachers 


on a twelve-month basis with a one-month vacation. During iha 


chers club willing to sponsor 
n foot the bill, although difi- 
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summer, teachers will be engaged in one or more of the following 
areas: teaching the summer term of regular classes, supervising sum- 
mer camp or playground, pursuing formal study, or improving cur- 
ricula and preparing materials in local workshops. When and if this 
day comes, an almost ideal workshop atmosphere should be forth- 
coming, with teachers employing school library facilities with addi- 
tional resource materials and possibly some outside direction. 

Rate of Progress. Finally, the administrator seeking to establish 
the reading climate of the school must be an accurate judge of how 
fast the school, the staff, and the community are prepared to move. 
To attempt to proceed too quickly undoes much that has already 
been accomplished by small groups of teachers. At the other ex- 
treme is the principal who, having welcomed each class back to 
school, whispered to the teacher as he was leaving each classroom, 
“This year we are emphasizing reading.” No meetings, no commit- 
tees, no speakers followed. Small wonder little or nothing was 
accomplished that year. 

The administrator is concerned with the educational philosophy 
of two groups, one within the school and the other outside it. The 
first group consists of teachers who need leadership to see thát 
provision for differences in learning is a logical extension of earlier 
work in reading. The second group is composed of lay people who, 
through an intelligent public relations program, must be won away 


from the belief that uniform textbook requirements, common school 
or state examinations, and vi 


in better educational o 


-produced. 
What both groups forget is that practices which worked with the 


of being, teachers and lay people alike 
must be brought to the realization that the school’s responsibility is 


not confined to one portion of the school population. Slow learners 
and students of average ability, no less than able learners, must be 
helped to develop their full capabilities. Awareness of the needs of 
each group results in raising the levels of performance, 
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SUMMARY 


Reading presents the first contact child and parents have with 
systematized instruction, and reading is basic to many branches of 
learning. Since all teachers at all grade levels are involved, co- 
or dination of the reading program becomes the responsibility of the 
chief school administrator. His leadership responsibilities include 
(1) the professional growth of teachers, (2) coordination of staff 
effort, and (3) public relations. 

Leadership is necessary at the national, state, county, and district 
level as well as in the local school system. 

The reading climate of a school may be influenced by a reading 
Survey, by selection and assignment of teachers, by scheduling, and 
by budgetary provisions for reading. In this last category, the policy 
on workbooks and materials of instruction, the place of mechanical 
equipment, and the selection of books are important. 

The attitude of a school toward reading may be improved by in- 
Service training programs. In this, as in everything else, the admin- 
istrator must be an accurate judge of how fast to proceed. 

($) 
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Chapter 12 
ORGANIZING SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 


ooo Reading Improvement Committee, aware that the changed 
pe pr ee has resulted in wide differences in reading ability 
i wll at reading instruction is fundamental to successful learning 
ooh aga areas, seeks to identify and eliminate as many 
harks of poor reading as possible. Teachers at all levels, both ele- 
Beenie and secondary, are alerted to the continuing nature of 
cores reading. By means of a school survey, the reading 
in th, e of the school is ascertained and necessary changes are made 

e testing program. Staff members in all departments and levels 


o smp oe ; 
f the school are aware of their unique contributions to various 


phases of reading instruction; they are also aware of the help forth- 


coming from the reading specialist and related services. Further- 
ie in their consideration of the reading program, they have been 
be reful to enlist the support of the community, parents, and the 

oys and girls whom they teach. The administration has provided 


leadership and has actively supported the teachers in their efforts. 


All this has taken considerable time and much hard work, Certain 
‘urther the reading pro- 


revisi. . Š °. : s 
evisions in school organization which will f 
gram and improve the learning situation have yet to be made. 


_ CHANGES IN BASIC SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The Reading Improvement Committee and the administrator are 
concerned with both the immediate and the long-term improvement 
of reading [21]. The former includes what can be accomplished in 
a comparatively short period of time within the existing framework. 


The latter concerns changes in basic school organization which, over 
a period of years, will strengthen reading instruction and thus 
Since schools vary a 


provide a better education for boys and girls. 
225 
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great deal in organizational patterns, what would be a major change 
for one school might be a relatively simple readjustment for an- 
other in a different stage of development. 

Typical Organizational Patterns. What started out as an 84 
organization of elementary and secondary school in many parts of 
the country has now become a 6-3-3 arrangement or even a 3-3, 33 
plan—a division into primary and intermediate grades in one build- 
ing and junior and senior high in another. Many local variations 
exist, some of them brought about by expansion due to overcrowd- 
ing of existing school buildings. To most of these plans a pre-first- 
grade year of kindergarten has been added. Such systems are 
geared to the average child and work well with him, but they lose 
much of their effectiveness where the slow to mature and the early 
to mature are concerned. Both of these groups are present in our 
schools in about equal numbers. 

Kindergarten. The indications are that kindergarten, despite some 
objection to its name, is here to stay. The more we learn about the 
reading process and the background experiences that further it, the 
more important kindergarten becomes, Yet many a school system, 
faced with the necessity of economizing, has contemplated abandor- 
ing this important phase of schooling. It is worth noting that at least 
one of the reorganization plans considered here would make the 
Kindergarten an integral part of the beginning grades [25]. 


retention, chronological promotion, 


lished grades, 
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some school systems, there are other arrangements which deserve 
consideration. 

If an elastic time limit for accomplishing the work of the first 
three grades is provided and if the usual grade designations are re- 
moved, pupils may proceed through the work usually taught in the 
first three years of school at the pace best suited to their learning 
abilities, Thompson [21] points out that the customary assignment 
to grades in May or June is eliminated and progress is continuous 
throughout the primary grades. The above-average child completes 
the work in two years, while the slow learner takes four. Although 
such an ungraded procedure might logically be applied to the inter- 
mediate grades, it has so far been largely confined to the primary 
school. There are indications that the scope of the program should 
be enlarged to include subjects other than reading. Under such a 
system a teacher may move along with the children or not, as local 
conditions warrant. The ungraded plan works well when combined 
with a reading-levels approach to instruction. 

A somewhat more radical change is suggested by Woodring [25]. 
Consisting of a primary, middle, and high school, the Woodring 
plan combines kindergarten and the first two grades in an elastic 
block which will take from two to five years to complete. Essen- 
tially, the plan is designed to speed up college entrance for the able 
learner while permitting the slow learner to leave school at sixteen 
or less in some circumstances. 

Philosophy Leading to Change. Our commonly accepted grade 
designations are a relic of outmoded thinking. They fitted a con- 
cept of education that called for separate hurdles, each to be 
achieved before going on to the next. The practice of applying 
grade standards has necessarily given way in the face of our at- 
tempts at universal education and a deeper understanding of varia- 
tions in ability to learn [21]. Chronological promotion, employed in 
a vast majority of cases, has further weakened the orderly division 
of subject matter. Yet the designations of the older system are 
retained, causing confusion to parents and perplexity to many 
Secondary school teachers. 

When a child is promoted in spite of not learning to read, all sub- 
sequent teachers need to meet the demands created by this situa- 
tion, or such an individual will be passed on from grade to grade 
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without receiving instruction geared to his level of ability. At the 
other end of the scale, the above-average student who may be ready 
to read in kindergarten or before is usually forced to lock-step his 
way through the grades. Yet a third individual handicapped by 
existing methods is the child of above-average ability who, for any 
one of a combination of reasons, is not ready to read in first grade. 
At least one reading authority [11] suggests that such a child is 
poorly served by the present system of chronological promotion. 

Preparation for Change. Whatever the reorganization decided 
upon, community, parents, and teachers must be prepared for such 
change. Almost all are accustomed to thinking in terms of grade 
designations and any attempt to change existing patterns is doomed 
to failure unless all concerned are brought along in their thinking 
[12]. This means acquainting everyone on the staff and in the 
community with the reasons why such proposed changes are advis- 
able and necessary, the advantages to be gained from such plans, 
and a realistic recognition of possible disadvantages. 

As indicated earlier, one of the better ways of bringing about a 
new philosophy is to involve those concerned in the planning. The 
teachers should probably come first, but lay people should be in- 
cluded as soon as possible. This may be a lengthy process, but any 
school which has experienced difficulty in other areas, such as a 
change in reporting practices, will recognize the wisdom of going 
slowly in the initial stages. 

When the plans are finalized and a change is to be made, as for 
example the introduction of the ungraded plan in the primary 
school, a good procedure is to initiate such a change a year at a 


time, beginning with kindergarten or first grade. This procedure is 
termed the step plan. 


CHANGES POSSIBLE WITHIN PRESENT FRAMEWORK 


Primary Grades 
The Reading Improvement Committee and the principal may feel 
that the community, the parents, the board of education, or even 
members of the teaching staff are not yet ready for changes in- 
volving the organization of the school. There remains much that 
can be accomplished within the existing framework. However, 
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Pa Cag be brought to the realization that changes involving 
ohare ae of a child s education have a profound bearing 
ee : ought to be done in later years. This fundamental point 
teal on aaa school teachers and many critics of our edu- 
Corton Readiness—Kindergarten and First Grade. The reading 
caine: cet assumes a position of strategic importance in the 
«el on or reorganization of the school reading program. The 
beeka ET: as we have seen, enables children of varying 
n nds and stages of physical, social, emotional, and mental 
ofthe pment to get off to a good start in reading, thus avoiding one 
ra pnpa causes of failure attributable to the school. 
ee <a is to determine if there actually is a readiness 
ar a 3 en who are not yet ready to read should be made 
Tor ROEW aey are gainfully employed and not engaged in busy- 
rell’s i until the time when they are ready to read. Dur- 
Rad g [6], Check List of Instructional Needs in Reading 
ness,” will help the administrator and the teacher assess the 
program. 
E bar ine and elementary supervisors are likely to face two prob- 
Saree! school systems which actually have reading readiness pro- 
ae Aaa operation. The first is to restrain the enthusiasm of teach- 
Tead second is to allay the anxiety of parents. 
in ae especially inexperienced ones, need help and support 
Sako ap a very normal impulse to rush into formal reading in- 
Rom i efore children are ready. Much help may be gained 
ess he wise counsel of an experienced teacher, who is placed in 
vie he the reading readiness program in each building. Teachers 
whic rom help in selecting, preparing, and organizing materials, 
A ch they should be encouraged to share with other teachers. 
Ppropriate games, stories, and poems should be selected, not only 


f la 

e interest to boys and girls, but also for the contribution they 

ake to a sequential readiness program. Very often a teacher feels 
r better judgment because 


f > 
rig into reading instruction against he 
the lack of suitable material for the readiness program. Adminis- 
se of workbooks 


tra : ad A 

A ators who have issued prohibitions against the u 

rw i j : 3 

who fail to provide adequate tests, materials, and supplies are 
us disservice. 


thus doing the reading program @ serio 
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If parents are expected to cooperate in the reading readiness pro- 
gram, they must be completely informed about the purposes and 
principles of such a program. To do anything less is to run the risk 
of overanxious parents spoiling the effectiveness of the readiness 
program while giving the school a bad name at the same time. 
Axiomatic in this public relations program are the facts that (1) 
parents must be informed before their children enter the first grade, 
and (2) no amount of publicity will make a good program out of a 
bad one. 

Primary Reading. In order to provide greater elasticity in meet- 
ing the instructional needs of children of varying learning abilities, 
many schools are adopting a system of reading levels rather than the 
older grade designations. 

Such provisions are by no means new. One of the first programs 
incorporating reading levels was developed in Cleveland and was 
reported by Margaret White in 1938 [24]. The elementary school 
was organized so that a pupil could pass from one level to the next 
as soon as he was deemed ready. Since that time, various plans: 
designed to promote continuous progress have been developed. 
Fresno, California, divides the work of the first six grades into 
twenty-one reading levels, four for each of the primary grades and 
three for each of the intermediate grades [10]. Basal readers and 
supplementary texts 
with the result that 


level. A child normally would take three years to complete the 


sion but, regardless of the room 


procedure include thorough 
ance of any feeling of failure, and an 


is constantly new and challenging to 
young readers. 


The reading-levels approach to primary reading instruction may 
be used with existing grade designations. In fact, it is really an ex- 
tension of the basal, cobasal, and supplementary readers plan. If 
a child is not deemed ready for the next level, he reads another book 
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no TEs n Many successful teachers provide continuous and 
aan E reading instruction despite the existence of grade desig- 
aie he owever, the existence of such grade labels is likely to pro- 
ptt T of some primary or intermediate teachers con- 
Ba ne : cage ang to the grade-standard concept. Reporting 
PE re a so complicated, sometimes misleading parents and 
A ating possible misunderstanding of the purposes of contem- 
P ae education on the part of the general public. 
oh as the establishment of reading levels may serve as a step- 
ie tes toward the subsequent abolition of the conventional grade 
ing A à ions. As teachers and parents become accustomed to think- 
ted erms of levels of reading instruction, they will become more 
ady to accept the elimination of outdated grade names. 


Intermediate Grades 

of the intermediate grades varies 
m to another. Some schools fol- 
ach; others employ both co- 
ontinuation of the reading- 
hout formal grade 
y also exist within 


eon reading instruction program 
lowa erably from one school syste 
basal conservative basal-reader appro 
laval and supplementary readers. The c t 
deei S provision for instruction, either with or wit 
ck gnations, is gaining adherents. Variations ma, 
Single school system. 
Ps emas for Differences in Reading Ability. Some schools, by 
itis ee ing reading instruction at the same time in all classrooms, 
ticu] e to move groups of children to a teacher working at a par- 
this ar level. Where there are several sections of the same grade, 
S provision has some advantages from the individual teacher's 
Point of view, although the advantages tend to be overshadowed by 
me difficulties. The paramount difficulty is that of co- 
ae reading-class reading with that done in subject-matter 
5 he A second objection is that groups so formed tend to have 
homogeneity which may tempt the teacher to treat the whole 
ry alike, The end result is more pupils for the teacher to know 
less and less provision for individual differences. Perhaps this 
Pattern of organization is better adapted to subjects such as arith- 
Metic than it is to reading instruction. However, many school sys- 
tems believe that the self-contained classroom has more to offer. 
The method occasionally followed in conjunction with the above 
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scheduling of reading classes—shipping boys and girls up or down 
to the grade room at which level they are reading—has little advan- 
tage. Such a practice is an admission of the meaningless nature of 
grade designations, even more difficult to coordinate, and likely to 
result in children of widely different ages and interests being forced 
to work together. The effect may be beneficial to children sent into 
a grade room higher than their own, but the impact upon those who 
“entertain” the younger readers is, to say the least, questionable. 
The less said about the effect upon those who are asked to report 
to rooms of a grade level lower than their own, the better. 

Implicit in both accommodations outlined above, there is tacit 
recognition of the necessity for homogeneous grouping without 
frank admission of it. The total effect on boys and girls is probably 
much worse than homogeneous grouping would be, for they are 
faced daily with the fact that they are not achieving as their age 
group and associates are, A simpler solution to the entire problem 
would be recognizing that individuals differ in ability. Provision 
for differences is one of the major responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher, aided by the specialists and the administrator wherever 
possible [17]. A 

Homogeneous Grouping. A better instructional program fre- 
quently results from continuing the reading-levels approach into the 
intermediate grades. This really amounts to a form of homogeneous 
grouping. Admittedly, such procedure does not ensure the same 
level of ability in work-study reading skills. While provisions still 
must be made for individual needs in the various skills—which to- 
gether form the complex pattern of abilities known as reading— 
there is much to be said in favor of continuing the levels approach 
to reading. 

Sometimes attempts are made to avoid the criticism that homo- 
geneous grouping is not democratic by giving each teacher a com- 
bination of groups. Under such a system a teacher might have a 
fast and an average group, or an average group and a slow group, 
but probably not a fast and a slow group. This, like the names 
given to reading groups in the primary grades, succeeds in fooling 
no one—certainly not the boys and girls involved. 

Unfortunately, the continuation of planned reading instruction 
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in the intermediate grades, whether on a levels system or the more 
conventional basal-reader approach, often fails to provide an opti- 
reading program. At least two additional provisions are neces- 
ry. 
_ Study-type Reading Skills. First, instruction in work-study read- 
ing skills should be given as reading is introduced in the content 
areas of social studies, health, and science. In these subject-matter 
areas the instruction anticipates junior high school, where each 
teacher assumes the responsibility for teaching the reading skills re- 
quired for the successful comprehension of his subject. However, 
the intermediate grade teacher has a decided advantage over the de- 
partmentalized junior high teacher; he knows his boys and girls 
much better and so can more readily help them to master the study 
skills required to read content subjects with comprehension. 
Remedial Instruction. Second, adequate provision should be 
made to assist boys and girls who are not reading up to their in- 
dicated capacity. Theoretically, continuation of the reading-levels 
approach or the basal-reader approach might be supposed to take 
care of such problem cases, but this is not entirely true. The main 
reason for this is that these forms of instruction are mainly con- 
<emed with narrative reading. Thus, a child who is not reading 
at the equivalent of the fourth-year level in narrative material may 
not have mastered the principles which enable him to engage in 
work-type reading and he may not be ready for them. Partly for 
this reason, schools having reading teachers usually start remedial 
Programs at what would correspond to the third or fourth grade [6]. 
When individual classes are kept relatively small (i.e. under 
twenty-five), the classroom teachers may provide the remedial in- 


struction, assisted in some phases of testing, diagnosis, and selection 
of materials by the reading teacher. However, where classes are 
ently works directly with small 


larger, the reading teacher frequ 1 
groups of children. The suggestion made by Durrell [6], stressing 
the necessity of careful coordination of remedial teaching and regu- 
lar classroom instruction, is well taken. i 

Once more, there can be no one best answer to the question of 
Which organizational pattern a given school should adopt in the 
intermediate grades. In the final analysis, such a decision depends 
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on the training of the teachers, the number of sections at each level, 
and the extent to which the community and staff have been helped 
to rethink their philosophy of the teaching of reading. 


Junior High 


Continuation of reading instruction in the earlier years of the 
secondary school is a logical extension of the elementary program. 
The need for such instruction is brought about by our changed 
school population, since not everyone in the same grade has the 
same reading ability and a recognition that reading skills, initially 
taught in the primary grades and developed in the intermediate 
grades, are capable of further refinement in secondary reading situa- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the expansion of the teaching of reading to 
the seventh and eighth grades is nothing new. Under the older 
8 4 school organization, reading instruction was quite regularly part 
of the program. Furthermore, such instruction was given by ‘a 
teacher who had students for all subjects and thus knew their 
strengths and difficulties in subject-matter reading. The continua- 
tion of reading in the first two years of early secondary education 
is the restitution of a vital part of children’s education that was lost 
when school organization shifted to a 6-3-3 form. 

The principal difference in instruction between sixth grade and 
junior high school is the introduction of departmentalization, re- 
sulting in a problem on the part of boys and girls of adjusting to 
more than one teacher. Such departmentalization tends also to 
emphasize subject matter and sometimes results in less flexibility. A 
report of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


ment points out that the teacher’s training as a subject specialist 
[9]— 


- makes it especially difficult for him to feel comfortable about 


varying his expectations to insure a better “fit” with the capacities, 
interests, and needs of individual students. Despite the fact that 
the providing of this “fit” is a requisite for effective subject matter 
achievement, the making of such accommodations is often perceived 
as the “lowering of standards” and hence is rejected.1 


* Harold G. Hand, “Relation: 


ship of Guidance to Instruction,” in Guidance in 
the Curriculum, 1955 Yearbo 


ok, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
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The question is not one of subject matter versus methodology, since 
the two are of equal importance. Schools must emphasize content 
and courses need to be strengthened; but, by the same token, 
schools must recognize differences in boys and girls by actually pro- 
viding for these differences. 
on years, phrases like the familiar “provision for individual dif- 
ces” have been bandied about by educators. Yet the average 
eee school teacher, hampered by inadequate materials, con- 
ronted with set courses of study which must be covered, and 
plagued by examinations—by the results of which he is sometimes 
judged—often makes very little, if any, adjustment to individuals. 
4 A well-conceived reading program provides for the continuing 
ee of reading skills, helps seventh graders adjust to the 
diff mg demands of various subjects, and ensures provision for 
prin in reading ability [8]. 
pe high reading program should be concerned with three 
‘inds of instruction. They are (1) the developmental, which con- 
tinues the upward expansion of reading abilities in all subjects; (2) 
the correcti ve, which is designed to provide specific work in reading 
ayeas in which individuals and groups are found to be weak; and 
8) the remedial, which seeks to salvage boys and girls who have 
the capacity but are so retarded that they can profit little from 
either the developmental or the corrective program. 
‘ Developmental Reading Instruction. The best approach to read- 
ing instruction undoubtedly is for every teacher to handle the read- 
ing techniques demanded by his subject. Among other things, this 
includes the use of several texts in a two-track or three-track pro- 
Sram, or the multilevel unit. There are indications that teachers are 
Concerned with such methods [14]. The employment of the core or 
f lock program, which permits teachers to work with fewer different 
individuals in the course of a day, also has implications for the 
teaching of reading [17, 22]. 


The very fact that developmental reading depends on every 
llenge reading interest, 


t $ 

sacher in the entire school system—to cha r 

upply reading materials within each individual's capacity, and re- 
emphasize reading skills which need amplification—is at the same 


Washington, 1955, p. 10. Used 


D = 
evelopment, National Education Association, 
Y permission. 
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time its strength and its weakness. Reading is involved in the study 
of every subject; reading remains one of the best approaches to 
learning. But, at the same time, the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of such a program is extremely difficult. This does not mean that a 
developmental program should not be undertaken, but it does mean. 
that the Reading Improvement Committee and the administration 
must be prepared to discover, when problems of evaluation have 
been solved, that wide differences exist between teacher and 
teacher. This is natural since teachers, as human beings, are fallible. 

Because of these inequalities in the effectiveness of the develop- 
mental reading program, an existing program usually profits from 
supplementation. Emphasis should be placed on the fact that the 
developmental program should come first. The supplementation of 
it by a corrective program does not remove the obligation of the 
classroom teacher, since it aids and abets him in his efforts. 

Corrective Reading Instruction. A developmental reading ap- 
proach may not be equally effective with all students, yet the school 
is concerned with the preventive side of reading. For these and 
other reasons, many schools are examining possible ways of con- 
tinuing definite reading instruction in the junior high school. Se- 
eral provisions for this type of program exist; some plans fit in- 
dividual requirements better than others. 

l. The reading home room. The first provision for preventive 
reading instruction utilizes the existing home-room periods. Two 
changes may be necessary. The period may need to be lengthened, 
since less than thirty minutes of instruction is usually ineffective. 
The customary heterogeneous assignment to home rooms may need 
to be modified in order to cut down the range of abilities within any 
one room. Because the home room is the basic unit of organization 
of the school, some critics feel that to modify this structure would 
be undemocratic, even in schools employing homogeneous grouping 
for subject-matter instruction. 

A more serious objection would appear to be that not all home- 
room teachers are interested in teaching such classes. Some are not 
qualified to teach reading to the group to which they have been 
assigned for administrative home-room purposes. However, where 
guidance personnel are reading-conscious [18] and can provide help 
in planning materials and methods of instruction, the reading home 
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toom can be very effective. The home-room reading program re- 
quires very careful supervision, since there is always the temptation 
to turn the reading class into a study period. 

A method of organization which removes some of the above objec- 
tions is to assign students requiring instruction to the home rooms 
of teachers qualified in reading and to assign the others to the more 
usual activities of the home room. This is a possibility where other 
methods of organization are not feasible, but many of the preventive 
aspects are likely to be lost, since not every boy and girl would 
receive instruction under this substitute plan. 

2. Special English section. A second method of providing reading 
instruction is to set aside a special section or sections of English for 
those having reading difficulties. Practically the only advantage ob- 
tained by this system is that no additional staff is required [7]. Such 
Sections are difficult to schedule, reach only a part of the total grade 
Population, and frequently result in a poverty-stricken offering 
which is unsuccessful both in English and in reading. Children, in- 
cluding slow learners, profit from regular English-class instruction 
Seared to their abilities. To ask English teachers to supply the 
Necessary work in English plus instruction in reading skills within 

e five-period week is to ask the impossible. Work-type reading 
of the kinds found in the content subjects is not common to the 
English curriculum. Yet this study-type reading is frequently ex- 
red what those who are having reading difficulty would profit from 

e most, 

The assumption that the English department of a school should 
be responsible for the entire reading program is about as sensible as 
assigning one department to revise the whole school curriculum. 

very department has equal responsibility, and English teachers are 
not usually trained in teaching reading in subjects other than their 
oot The danger in selecting the English department is that other 
teachers will tend to feel that reading instruction is the affair of the 

nglish department. 

A school might better provide a specially trained teacher to head 
Up the work in reading, assisted by teachers from all departments. 
Other elements of the language arts program merit consideration. 

Or example, the class load of the English teacher could be reduced 
» Since it is not the number of preparations that affect the writing 
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part of the language arts program but the number of corrections. 

Of course, a better way to implement a strong developmental 
learning program is to have each teacher assume responsibility for 
the language arts in his subject. This would include listening (note 
taking), speaking (various forms of oral reports), writing (spelling, 
paragraph organization, grammar, and sentence structure), and the 
work done in reading. Such a developmental language arts program 
in all subjects is a logical extension of a developmental reading pro- 
gram. 

8. Double English period. An alternative provision for reading 
under the auspices of the English department is to increase the 
number of English periods by three to five per week, Such schedul- 
ing removes the criticism of attempting too much in the regular five- 
period week, but it does not eliminate many of the other objections 
to the special English section. The double-period English class is 
fairly common. Blair [2], reporting a study made by Hills, found 
the special English section to be second in popularity to the special 
reading class. If qualified teachers are available and recognize that 
study-type reading techniques must be included, an effective pro- 
gram may result. Ç 

4. Special reading class. One of the more recent provisions tot 
reading instruction is the special reading class scheduled from two 
to five periods per week for all students of a particular grade. 
Usually sections are homogeneously grouped to facilitate the 
handling of materials and instruction. Since much of the teaching 
is small-group work, the size of such classes is better kept to twenty- 
five or less, 

The special reading class may be found masquerading under 
many names in school systems where it has been established for 
some time. Some school systems call it Spelling; others call it 
Vocabulary or Research, Frequently, upon close examination, the 
course will be found to be essentially a reading course which may 
or may not be in need of revision. Some schools call such a course 
Remedial Reading. This name is unfortunate indeed and sometimes 
gives rise to emotional problems on the part of the boys and girls 
concerned and needless anxiety on the part of their parents. 
Seventh-grade Reading is a simple enough name and it is without 
the stigma often attached to the words “remedial” and “clinic.” 
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Occasionally the only possible way to provide for reading instruc- 
tion at the junior high level is to schedule groups out of existing 
study halls or library periods. This is usually a relatively poor way 
of organizing a corrective reading class because it does not reach 
everyone in a given grade. Even when it does reach everyone, a 
class composed of different individuals each day presents almost in- 
Surmountable problems of organization, unnecessary paper work, 
and the constant shuffling of folders and materials. The effective- 
ness of the teacher is reduced and much class time is devoted to 
handing out and collecting papers and books. Both study hall and 
library periods can be used to advantage, however, where smaller 
groups receive remedial instruction. 

Who Should Take Corrective Reading? The question can be 
answered by saying that probably all seventh graders can profit 
from such a course at the beginning of junior high school. Of 
Course, such an answer must be modified according to the degree to 
which intermediate reading and seventh-grade developmental pro- 
§rams function effectively. In schools where both programs are 
relatively good, the amount of time devoted to corrective reading 

ay be reduced to two or three periods per week. Many schools 
schedule reading classes on days when the seventh grade is not 
taking home economics, manual arts, or music. 

Who Should Teach Corrective Reading? A simple answer would 

e to say those teachers who are properly qualified and who have 
evinced an interest in this type of work. Unfortunately, the mere 
act that the teacher can read does not imply qualification to teach 

e course, Schools are often forced to draft teachers with no 
training or interest to fill out their program. Occasionally the teach- 
ng of a single reading class is divided up between two or more 
teachers, Reading programs employing these practices stand little 
chance of being effective. ; 

School systems having a reading specialist frequently assign him 
© teach one or more sections while supervising the work of other 
teachers also teaching the course. In this way a certain amount of 
on-the-job training is possible and the shortage of qualified teachers 
1s minimized. 

question concerning the organization of corrective reading 
Classes remains. Should credit be given students for such work? 
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The answer depends in part on the type of provision for reading in- 
struction that the school decides to use. If reading is taught as part 
of the work in English, credit is allowed [2]. However, where the 
reading or guidance department assumes responsibility for the work 
in reading, usually no credit is given. 

Many factors will have to be weighed by a school setting up a 
corrective reading program before a decision can be reached regard- 
ing departmental organization, Among these factors are (1) the 
probable effect upon teachers of subjects other than English and 
reading, (2) the availability of teachers and of time in the schedule, 
and (3) the status of the developmental and remedial programs. 
The writer happens to lean toward a Separate reading department 
for junior high school, but he is inconsistent in that he feels certain 
senior high programs are better administered through the English 
department. The Reading Improvement Committee and the admin- 
istration will find that Blair [2] and Early [7] are informative in 
their descriptions of reading programs. The solution is for each 
school to determine the matter for itself on the basis of the known 
facts, not forgetting that whatever plan offers promise of the best 
instruction for boys and girls is best for that particular school. 

What Is Taught in Corrective Reading? The content depends 
upon the reading needs of the group, as determined by appropriate 
tests. Care should be exercised to see that the class does not become 
another single-textbook course, for levels of reading ability should 
be carefully observed. Many books on reading give helpful lists of 
materials. Of those listed in Appendix A, teachers will find Blair 
20] among the more useful. 

d several of the following: vocabulary; 
is, including phonics; spelling; critical reading; locational 
Paper and magazine reading; Jearning 
tudy-type and speed-of-comprehension 


e reading. 

This type of course is perhaps better called 
rovement rather than the commoner names 
T reasons previously stated. 
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One of the more popular ways of setting up a remedial class is to 
establish one room as a reading laboratory to serve as headquarters 
for reading instruction, with an office for the reading teacher, and 
as a central point where teachers may become acquainted with 
newer materials. Students may be referred to the laboratory by the 
guidance department, other teachers, the reading teachers, or by 
student or parental request. Personal reading students are scheduled 
through the guidance department. Such a system permits a maxi- 
mum amount of flexibility, since the reading teacher can take in- 
dividuals from other reading classes and from study hall and library 
periods, 

Here, at the risk of being repetitive, the point should be stressed 
that little is to be gained from forcing slow learners unduly. If 
their mental capacity is limited, as determined by appropriate in- 
telligence tests (i.e., those yielding a verbal and a nonverbal score) 
Supplemented by individual intelligence tests where indicated, these 
Students belong in the regular classroom in both homogeneously and 
i eterogeneously organized classes with teachers using properly ad- 
Justed materials, It is wasteful of a reading specialistť’s time to load 

{S program with students of limited ability. However, the reading 
acher may be very useful in helping regular classroom teachers 
with materials and techniques. 

Reading Program—Grades Eight and Nine. If one of the better 
methods for providing instruction in corrective reading has been 
Used in the seventh grade, and if it was designed to take every 
Seventh grader at his own reading level, it is common administra- 

Ve practice to continue instruction in eighth and ninth grades for 
*eading-disability cases who have not yet reached their indicated 
Capacity, The developmental reading program should provide for 
reading growth in all subjects for other students. A careful watch is 
maintained—via periodic tests and teacher reports in all subject 
areas—to apprehend any who may begin to falter. In this way, 
-© time of students who are making satisfactory progress in reading 
1S Rot spent in the corrective reading class with its specific instruc- 
tion, but rather in wide reading in all subjects. à 

ocal conditions, particularly the numbers involved, may make it 
n ministratively necessary to continue special reading-class instruc- 
on for eighth and sometimes ninth graders. Such programs are a 
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cross between corrective reading classes and remedial instruction. 
Such classes should be kept as small as possible—not over ten or 
twelve students—so that each may make the greatest possible gain 
in order to profit from regular classroom situations. Reading gains 
made in group remedial classes of this size are almost never as great 
as those achieved by individual instruction. 

Summer Programs. In the last few years another provision for 
reading, a summer reading program, has become increasingly popu- 
lar. All varieties of offerings may be found. 

The better courses appear to have the following characteristics: 
They are limited in enrollment, often admitting students on the 
recommendation of previous teachers. When the numbers are kept 
small and the instruction is provided by competent reading teach- 
ers having access to school records, much can be accomplished. 
Sometimes boys and girls report only at stated hours and are dis- 
missed when the instruction period is over. This organization of the 
summer reading program resembles the clinic or reading laboratory 
for work in reading, 

At other times summer reading instruction is an addition to an 
already established subject program. Children attend morning „or 
afternoon sessions or both. Classes tend to be larger and the wo:k 
is preventive rather than remedial. In many ways this type of pro- 
vision for reading approximates a seventh-grade reading class. 

The third, or developmental, part of the summer reading pro- 
gram is present when regular subject-matter instruction forms the 
entire summer offering. When this is not the case—even to supple- 
ment it where it does exist—there are many excellent summer read- 
ing programs sponsored by local public libraries, Schools, as well 
as individual parents, should advertise and support these useful 
adjuncts to the developmental reading program. 

In addition to the three types of public school programs men- 
tioned previously, private schools often offer work in reading. 
Here again, if numbers are kept limited to permit individual and 
small-group instruction, these offerings can be very effective. How- 
ever, at least in some cases, undue emphasis may be placed upon 
the use of mechanical equipment with individual rates charged for 
what amounts to group instruction. 


Yet another provision for boys and girls who could profit from 
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additional reading instruction is to be found in summer reading 
camps. These are usually sponsored by private individuals or by 
universities. They often afford a happy combination of reading, 
tutoring in certain subjects, and camping experience. If a young 
Person is reluctant to spend a summer at home studying, this type 
of instruction can be a desirable compromise. , 

Finally, many colleges and universities provide free clinic facili- 
ties in conjunction with the remedial reading courses scheduled for 
teachers as part of the summer session program. While the amount 
of instructional time is likely to be somewhat limited, such work is 
Senerally carefully supervised. 

There is as much divergence in the types of summer reading pro- 
Srams as there is in methods of organizing reading programs during 
the regular school year. For this reason, the guidance department 
or the reading specialist should have available an up-to-date listing 
of various public and private agencies supplying reading instruc- 
tion during the summer months. The ethics of the situation demand 
that the school furnish adequate information to reputable organiza- 
tions. In turn, school authorities have a right to expect detailed 
reports of work accomplished and meaningful test data. The prob- 
€m of coordinating the regular work of the school with summer 
Work in reading is rendered much simpler if the school has its own 
Summer program. 

Tn setting up a summer reading program one of the first consider- 
ations should be the financial details. Some communities offer free 
‘ax-supported programs, with residents of surrounding communities 
Paying a fixed fee if additional places are available. Other reading 
Programs charge sufficient amounts to pay teachers’ salaries. Usu- 
ally, but not always, the use of buildings and materials are supplied 
at no charge, 

Closely connected with the financial side of the summer reading 
Program is the matter of enrollment. Summer instruction is best 

€voted to true reading-disability cases in a situation closely ap- 
Proximating a reading laboratory or clinic. Frequently children who 
Ve not been successful in a regular reading class can forge ahead 
With this type of instruction. Some communities, especially those 
p Porting a program through taxation, will demand that larger 
numbers be enrolled. In such cases, teachers are forced into a read- 
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ing-class organization. While there is nothing wrong with this, the 
amount that can be accomplished is, of course, lessened. Frequently 
a combination of the two can be arranged. 

From the above, it will be obvious that certain decisions must be 
made before setting up a summer reading program. Among these 
considerations are the answers to the following questions: 

1. How is the program to be financed? 

2. Are trained teachers (including the school’s reading specialist) 
available? 

3. Can the program be coordinated with existing work in read- 
ing? 

4. Are materials fresh and new to children without stealing from 
those to be used later? 

5. Will the necessary cumulative records be available? 

6. Can the numbers involved be kept small enough to permit 
effective instruction? 

The Junior-High Reading Program. The triple instructional pro- 
gram suggested here for the junior high school consists of develop- 
mental, corrective, and remedial phases. The developmental side 
is, in theory at least, the oldest of the three. The remedial pheje 
was added when it became evident that a substantial number of 
boys and girls could profit from individual and small-group instruc- 
tion. The corrective program is a more recent addition, made neces- 
sary in part by inequalities existing in the developmental approach 
to reading. The corrective phase of instruction seeks to prevent the 
incidence of reading problems by providing all seventh graders, ex- 
cept those enrolled in the remedial program, with work in reading. 
Provision is made for continuing combined corrective-remedial in- 
struction for those who can profit from it in eighth and ninth grades. 

Such a triple program, organized according to local conditions, 
may present a somewhat idealistic attack upon the reading prob- 
lems of the junior high school. Not all schools will be able to 
establish a comparable program at once, but it should serve as 2 


target. 
Senior High 
Reading instruction for members of the senior high is largely 
contingent upon the reading program of the junior high school. 
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While local conditions—including the philosophy of the adminis- 
tration and the availability of funds—may occasionally make the 
postponement of reading instruction necessary, the earlier instruc- 
tion is started, the better it is for the individuals concerned. There 
are three main reasons for this statement: (1) The individual tends 
to be less frustrated the earlier he receives help. (2) Materials tend 
to be more available at lower grade ranges. (3) The earlier an 
individual receives instruction, the sooner he is able to profit from 
reading assignments given in his regular classes. 

For these three reasons, some teachers and administrators may 
be tempted to neglect reading instruction in the senior high school 
On the theory that it is the province of the earlier grades. However, 
transfers from school systems having inadequate reading programs, 
the Phenomenon of late development especially among boys, the 
necessity of continuing instruction already begun in the junior high, 
and the advisability of instituting some instruction designed to pre- 
Pare students for college reading situations—all of these point up 
the desirability of providing further work in reading in the senior 
igh school. 

¿Variety of Provisions for Reading. Senior high schools, in their 
Search for a solution to the problem of organizing reading instruc- 
tion, have developed a variety of procedures. Strang [19] lists seven 
ifferent approaches to the problem. These include (1) develop- 
mental reading in all classes, (2) reading taught as a special sub- 
Ject, (3) special English section for reading instruction, (4) volun- 
tary enrollment in a reading laboratory program, (5) required 
Enrollment in laboratory-type program, (6) one teacher working 
most of the school day with a group of poor readers, and (7) ASSE 
Ment to clinic. To these might be added the organization of reading 
Clubs, which usually attract the better readers, and a vertical mod- 

Cation‘ of point 6, in which the same teacher works with the same 
Stoup of poor readers for two or more years. Blair [2], Simpson 
le], and Strang [20] list numerous descriptions of successful 
reading programs. In general they consist of various combinations 
of the above provisions. The most common combination is that 
Srouping developmental reading in all subjects, reading instruction 
M Special sections of regular English classes, and some provision for 
“emedial work, 
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Developmental Reading. As in the junior high school, the ee 
provision for continuation of reading instruction at the senior hig 
level is for every teacher to provide reading materials within the 
known abilities of each member of his class and to instruct students 
in reading techniques pertinent to his subject [19]. As in the avier 
grades, such provision is made easier by homogeneous pa 
the basis of teacher judgment, school achievement, and genera - 
specific reading ability. Once more, the teaching of a ape ape 
group should not be used as an excuse for providing the sam 
reading experiences for the whole class. lish 

Special English Section. The existence of the special Eng = 
section to provide continued instruction in reading is a partial a 
mission that complete faith is not placed in the developmental si 
of the reading program. The objections advanced to this por 
for reading instruction at the junior high level tend to apply egoe? 
when such a plan is used in the senior high school. However, ift a 
English teachers are adequately trained in reading, and if instruc 
tion is given in those phases of reading encountered in all subjects, 
there remain only two objections. The first is that such procedures 
detract from the English program; the second is that such provisic? 
for reading does not reach all students. i 

A definite attempt to enlist the interest of all teachers in nage 
would free the English department from an unnecessary burden an 
would provide instruction for all according to their abilities. Poot 
readers are as much a problem in social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics classes as they are in English classes. Until all teachers be- 
come actively interested in reading, the special English section for 
poor readers is probably the easy solution, as it appears to be the 
procedure a majority of schools are adopting [2]. a 

Remedial Reading. The third provision for reading instruction 
in senior high school is usually some form of remedial teaching- 
This may well be a reading laboratory program with students vol- 
unteering or being assigned to it out of study hall or library periods. 
Two groups of students will profit from such reading experience. 

The first group for whom remedial reading is indicated are the 
students who, despite previous reading instruction, have not yet 
reached their indicated capacity. There may be several reasons for 
this. Possibly the family has been reluctant to seek psychiatric help, 
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or the student has been slow to mature, especially in seeing the 
necessity for reading. Another possibility is that, because of sheer 
force of numbers, some students were neglected in earlier reading 
programs. 

The second group for whom the reading laboratory may prove 
advantageous is composed of transfers from school systems lacking 
adequate reading instruction or from a junior high school within 
the system which, because of overcrowding, split sessions, or poor 
economic background, has not provided the required work in read- 
ing. 

As schools begin earlier to provide the necessary help for boys 
and girls having reading difficulty, and as more teachers become 
Proficient in developmental reading, the necessity for establishing 
the reading-laboratory approach may be less essential. However, 
Or years to come, some form of individual reading instruction will 

e imperative. 
_ Terminal Reading. A fourth type of reading program might be 
included for those for whom high school is terminal. The advisabil- 
ity of such a program depends largely on the success of develop- 
ental reading instruction, especially the guided free reading done 
in English classes. These young people should read fast enough 
and with enough comprehension for reading to be enjoyable. Only 
if reading is pleasurable are they at all likely to continue to read 
in adult life. At the same time, these terminal students may need 
extra help in developing the reading skills which will be demanded 

Y their future employment. 

Preparation for Demands Made by College Reading. Finally, a 
fifth type of reading instruction should be included in senior high 
Programs for students planning to enter college. In the past, many 
Schools have provided for such students special courses which in- 
clude rauch of the content of college freshman subjects. This tend- 
ency to skim the cream from college material on the theory that 
college work will then be easier is an unfortunate though well- 
Meant practice. It is likely to cause the student to feel that college 
is a rehash of high school with the result that the interest factor, 
So important in reading and learning, is diminished. Bad study 
habits are fostered. The young college student is tempted to neglect 
reading material with which he is already partially familiar, He half 
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prepares assignments only to find, when entirely new material is en- 
countered, that he has lost many of the required study skills. He 
then questions the preparation he received in the secondary school 
[23]. 

This objection to the anticipation of college material does not 
extend to the courses offered by secondary schools in the Advanced 
Placement P Togram. Presumably students selected for such work 


experts’ who are crammed full of useful detail but who have not 


ter-than-average students, would improve preparation for college: 
A good developmental reading Program will do much to force 4 


pending on this alone. Just as corrective reading classes are being 
> SO refresher courses are being 


would include note taking fr 
tion of term papers, and a series of readin 
i purposes in widely differ- 
ent types of material. Part of the emphasis may be on speed of 
comprehension, as many of the course descriptions in Simpson [16] 
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indicate; but the primary emphasis should probably be on organ- 
izing ideas obtained from several sources into reports and term 
Papers. This is the skill often termed creative reading. 


COLLEGE READING INSTRUCTION 


The purpose of this section on college reading programs is to af- 
ford the Reading Improvement Committee a brief but compre- 
€nsive view of the variety of provisions for reading instruction 
offered to the secondary school graduate. The question is raised 
Whether a reading-conscious school should count on such instruc- 
tion. The existence of college reading programs does not lessen the 
€sirability of offering reading instruction in high school for college- 
ound students. 

Provisions for College Reading Instruction. The most common 
Provision for affording help in reading is a short course, eight 
Weeks to a semester in duration, aimed at improving the student’s 
Speed of comprehension. Some colleges make such a course com- 
Pulsory for all except a few who stand high in standardized reading 
tests. Other colleges require it for students whose reading is not 
in line with their other abilities. Sometimes students are referred 

y faculty or advised to take the course by members of the student 
Personnel office. 

Another provision, found in some college programs, is having 
reading instruction built in to a required freshman course or orienta- 
tion program. These provisions vary from those emphasizing 
mechanical equipment for speeding up reading to elaborate courses 
offering counseling on emotional and adjustment problems in addi- 
tion to reading instruction [20]. 

Remedial reading as it is known in the secondary school assumes 
a minor ‘role in college reading programs. Since college is selective 
to a greater or less degree, college staff members often feel that if 
a student cannot do the work expected of him he should not be in 
college. Some colleges, however, do recognize the necessity of 
offering individual instruction. 

_ Many college instructors require large amounts of collateral read- 
ing in conjunction with the preparation of reports and term papers, 
or to supplement the textbook and lectures. Most colleges tend to 
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leave the amount up to the individual instructor, but at least one 
college [5] is advocating the required reading of six general back- 
ground books in each of the freshman and sophomore years and a 
equal amount in the last two years to be read in connection with 
the student’s major field. 

All types and methods of organizing college reading programs are 
to be found. Many of the discussions of the merits of various forms 
of instruction will furnish the Reading Improvement Committee 
with additional suggestions for high school courses. The yearbooks 
of The South West Reading Conference for Colleges and agi 
sities, now the National Reading Conference for Colleges an 
Adults, probably afford the best picture of college reading pro- 
grams [3]. Despite the title of this organization, representative 
public school systems are invited, and reading problems common 
to high school and college are considered. 

Secondary School Attitude toward College Reading Programs. 
Certainly school guidance departments should be informed of ‘the 
provisions colleges make for the continuation of reading instruction. 
To this end, colleges should include specific descriptions in their 
catalogues. Ñy 

A student going to college has a number of important personal 
adjustments to make. For almost the first time in his life, he is 
faced with the necessity of making a completely new set of friends. 
He is usually away from home for his first protracted stay. He is 
on his own financially, emotionally, physically, and morally. The 


home and community no longer exert a measure of control, or at 
least the control is less direct, 


reading program may be, the instruction comes at a time when the 


college boy or girl is going through a critical adjustment period. 
As the competition for admiss 
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high school is called upon increasingly to help make students’ 
reading and study skills as effective as possible. This is not because 
college reading programs are inadequate, but because to do other- 
Wise is to run the danger that students will be overwhelmed by the 
demands made on their reading before they have the opportunity 
to improve their reading skills. The numbers involved make the 
scheduling of reading instruction early in the freshman year im- 
Practical in many instances. 

No criticism of college reading programs is intended, but the 
orward-looking high school will seek to provide reading and study 
skills which function effectively so that, at a time of personal adjust- 
ment, the young college student will not “face the increased re- 
quired reading assignments with limited resources and mixed feel- 
mgs” [18]. 


ADMINISTERING THE REORGANIZATIONAL PROGRAM 


All teachers, the Reading Improvement Committee, and the ad- 
Ministrator will want to keep perspective while seeking to effect 
the reorganization of the reading program. Blair [2] contains many 
"Uggestions which, while applying specifically to remedial programs, 

ave general application also. A series of “do’s” and “don’t’s” for 
administrators [20] should serve as a guide to action while point- 
Ng out some of the pitfalls. 
he following are some of the more important considerations to 
e kept in mind: 
l. The recognition of need for reading improvement should come 
Tom teachers, parents, and students, as well as from the administra- 
tion, The situation in which change is dictated from above should 
be avoided. 

2. Once a faculty, or a substantial part of it, has indicated a 
Tealization of the need for improvement, the administrator should 
Sive enthusiastic support in terms of time, money, and personal 
effort. 

8. Avoid the feeling that individuals and divisions of the school 
are being criticized. Concentrate on the parts of the program that 
are effective and build on these. 
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4. Change just for the sake of change is not desirable. An effec- 
tive program is the result of careful and deliberate organization, 
based on a realized need. d 

5. Make use of the combined resources of the teaching staff an 
the community. Educate by involvement. he 

6. When the time comes to hire a reading specialist, make sure 
is fitted for the job by personality as well as training. Give him 
free hand in organizing remedial and special-class reading. Do no 
expect miracles overnight. , f 

7. Make sure reading materials are adequate. To provide ee 
schedule classes, and then to fail in supporting the program WH 
materials is false economy. , 

8. Give tangible support to the Reading Improvement Committee. 
A professional library, consultant services, and in-service training 
courses are evidences of real support. be 

9. Provide time. At first regularly scheduled meetings may : 
devoted to consideration of reading problems. Special meeting, 
help, but when a faculty really grapples with the reading question» 
released time every school day for a year is not too much. e, 

10. Schedule work in reading within the school day. Itis neith¢ 
fair nor realistic to expect boys and girls or teachers to become 
enthusiastic about a program that the administration obviously 1° 
gards as an extra. if- 

11l. Avoid embarrassing girls and boys. Sell them on the se n 
improvement aspect rather than the compulsory you're-so-bad-you 
have-to approach. Select names for classes that are simple state 
ments of fact without implications. 

12. Remember the individual, Any reorganization should improv? 
his reading as a learning tool, make him independent, free him tO 
explore new fields and respond to new ideas, and enable him tO 
understand the world around him as well as to understand. himself. 

18. Avoid slavishly copying a reading program reported as suc 
cessful in another school system. Be eclectic; select parts of severa 
programs and incorporate special features to meet individual situa- 
tions. 

14. Share know-how in professional meetings, reporting success” 
ful practices, arranging visitation, or inviting demonstration. 
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SUMMARY 


The reorganization of a school reading program should be shared 
by the administrator and the Reading Improvement Committee. 
Such a committee should be representative of all subject-matter 
departments and all levels of the school so that the work may be a 
Cooperative undertaking. Boys and girls and parents also should 
be involved. Problems in areas allied to reading, including testing, 
Promotion, reporting, and curriculum, will be considered. 

Some of the changes discussed by the committee will concern the 

asic organizational pattern of the school. The principal changes 

Concern the primary grades, although some will affect all twelve 
grades. Grade designations may be abolished and the time limits 
for completing the work of the primary grades may be made elastic. 

cause the proposed changes may be somewhat radical, care must 
be taken to inform and include the community. 

_ Many of the changes are possible within the present organiza- 
tional framework. At the primary grade level these are (1) re- 
examination of the reading readiness program, (2) the establish- 
Bent of a reading-levels approach to reading instruction, either 
with or without grade designations, and (3) the school systems not 
Prepared to move quite so fast can use the levels approach to 
reading as a step toward the abolition of the conventional grade 
names at a later date. 

The intermediate grade reading program needs to be improved 
So that continuous and continuing reading instruction is afforded 
every boy and girl. A variety of ways exist which attempt to pro- 
Vide for individual differences. Continuation of the primary grade 
teading-levels approach amounts to a form of homogeneous group- 
Ing and is one of the better provisions. Instruction in work-study 
reading’ skills and remedial instruction usually commence at the 
third or fourth grade. 

_ At the junior high level the reading program should be reorgan- 
ized to provide reading instruction in three ways: developmental, 
Corrective, and remedial. At the seventh grade, corrective classes 
can be provided by means of the reading home room, special sec- 
tion of English, double English period, or the special reading class. 
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Corrective or preventive reading may also be continued in the 
eighth and ninth grades for those who are in need. ee 

Of the many possible provisions for reading existing at the se ae 
high level, the most common are the developmental, the iHe 
section of regular English class, and the remedial. To these, = a 
might consider adding a course for certain terminal studen J 
enable them to leave school reading well enough so that sen a 
enjoyable and the level of reading is adequate for ——— oe 
mands. Another course in reading is suggested to equip stu “a 
who are going to college with the reading skills which will be rf 
creasingly demanded. This suggestion is advanced not because a 
inadequacies in college reading programs but because proficiency 
reading is desirable from the commencement of college work. Jal 

Each and every staff member, in assisting a school towar To 
improved reading offering, must keep a sense of perspective: i 
aid them in doing this, the fourteen points mentioned in this chap 
ter will serve as a guide to action. 
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Appendix A 


ANNOTATED BOOK LIST 
FOR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


This list has been composed with the smaller school in mind. 
Many worth-while books have been left out of the list. The annota- 
tions are intended merely as a guide to the main contributions of 
2 particular book and not as an evaluation of that book. 


1 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development: 
Guidance in the Curriculum. 
2. Blair, Glenn Myers: Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. 
; 8. Bond, Guy L., and Eva Bond: Developmental Reading in 
High School. 
> 4. Bullock, Harrison: Helping the Non-reading Pupil in the 
Secondary School. 
5. Dunn, Anita, Mabel Jackman, and Bernice Bush: Fare for 
the Reluctant Reader. 
6. Durrell, Donald D.: Improving Reading Instruction. 
7. Durrell, Donald D., and Helen Blair Sullivan: High Interest- 
Low Vocabulary Booklist. 
8. Gray, William S.: On Their Own in Reading. 
9. Harris, Albert J.: How to Increase Reading Ability. 
10. Hildreth, Gertrude: Readiness for School Beginners. 
ll. Hunnicutt, Clarence William, and William J. Iverson: Re- 
Search in the Three R's. 
12. Jordan, A. M.: Measurement in Education. 
13. McKee, Paul: The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
School. 
14. New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Association: All 
Teachers Can Teach Reading. 
15. Robinson, Helen M.: Why Pupils Fail in Reading. 
16. Spache, George D.: Are We Teaching Reading? 
17. Strang, Ruth, and Dorothy Kendall Bracken: Making Better 


Readers. 
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18. Strang, Ruth, Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. Trax- 
ler: Problems in the Improvement of Reading. 

19. Townsend, Agatha: College Freshmen Speak Out. , 

20. Woolf, Maurice D., and Jeanne A. Woolf: Remedial Reading 
Teaching and Treatment. 

21. Yoakam, Gerald A.: Basal Reading Instruction. 


1. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development: 
Guidance in the Curriculum, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, 1955. , 

This report is written from the point of view of the guidance 
department. Its importance in a list of professional books on read- 
ing is that much of what it says parallels information given in books 
for the reading specialist, but it often uses different terminology. 
It can be used to help a faculty see that reading involves the 
curriculum and is an important aspect of guidance. 


2. Blair, Glenn Myers: Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, rev. 
ed., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. F 

Along with a fairly complete listing of remedial materials, Blair 
supplies numerous accounts of junior and senior high school reading 
programs. He also includes data on the frequency of use of dif- | 
ferent types of organization of reading classes. Thus the Reading 
Improvement Committee can make a rapid survey of what other 
school systems are doing. Chapters on remedial teaching of arith- 


metic, spelling, handwriting, and English fundamentals should prove 
useful to individual teachers. 


3. Bond, Guy L., and Eva Bond: Developmental Reading in 
High School, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 

This is one of the earlier books on developmental reading at the 
secondary level. Its suggestions for subject-matter teaching through 
reading remain current. Chapters on the interest factor in reading 
situations, differentiated attack, and independence in reading are 
not equaled in more recent books. 


4. Bullock, Harrison: Helping the Non-reading Pupil in the 
Secondary School, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1956. 

This book of 175 pages seeks to explain the nonreading pupil 
who is defined not as a nonreader but as a boy or girl who reads so 
far below the material required by the teacher that he or she is, to 
all intents and purposes, a nonreading pupil. 
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In addition to worth-while descriptions of typical pupils, teachers 
will find much that is enlightening in the author's description of 
various types of teachers and their approach to reading. 


5. Dunn, Anita, Mabel Jackman, and Bernice Bush: Fare for 
the Reluctant Reader, CASDA, State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N.Y., 1953. 

A reading list of sure-fire favorites with boys and girls who are 
not in love with reading. Books are arranged by interest center and 
grade level. Difficulty is determined by popularity of titles with 
reluctant readers. For this reason, the listing is not as scientific as 
the Durrell-Sullivan book list and is designed for use in supple- 
mentary reading programs. Details of a guided free reading pro- 
gram are given, 


6. Durrell, Donald D.: Improving Reading Instruction, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1956. 

This book seeks to explain many of the causes of poor reading in 
the elementary school in simple and straightforward fashion. Of 
particular significance are the sections dealing with common weak- 
nesses at various levels in the program. Much attention is given to 
Yeading readiness, including visual and auditory perception, and to 
word recognition and word analysis. The contributions of the read- 
ing consultant and the supervising principal are considered briefly. 


7. Durrell, Donald D., and Helen Blair Sullivan: High Interest- 
Low Vocabulary Booklist, Boston University, Boston, Mass., 1952. 
The vocabulary difficulty and the interest level are both given for 
€ach book listed. A good source of materials for specific use with 
retarded readers who need accurate grade placement with high 
interest appeal. School librarians and teachers of slower sections 
will find this list invaluable in making book recommendations, but 
its principal value is in the suggestions it offers for individual read- 
ing for clinic cases. 

A more recently revised list by Sullivan and Tolman is to be found 
in the Journal of Education, vol. 139, no. 2, December, 1956, under 
the title “High Interest-Low Vocabulary Materials.” Both lists 
should be obtained if possible. 


8. Gray, William S.: On Their Own in Reading, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1948. 

The subtitle, “How to Give Children Independence in Attacking 

New Words,” reveals the purpose of the book. The first section 
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stresses word perception through context clues, word-form clues, 
structural and phonetic analysis, and the dictionary. The second 
section details a five-level application of word-analysis skills. The 
book contains useful suggestions for primary teachers, and it is of 


special importance to teachers of the intermediate and secondary 
grades. 


9. Harris, Albert J.: How to Increase Reading Ability, 8d ed., 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1956. 

This book covers a wide range of reading instruction from reading 
readiness to remedial work in secondary schools. It contains de- 
tailed plans for group instruction for elementary teachers and 
diagnosis and remediation for reading-disability cases, as well as 
good treatment of the teaching of word recognition. Elementary 
teachers, special-reading-class teachers, and reading specialists will 
find it a useful reference book. It contains a very complete listing 


of reading, intelligence, and screening tests, plus a handy list of 
publishers’ addresses. 


10. Hildreth, Gertrude: Readiness for School Beginners, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1950. 

This is one of the definitive books in the area of reading readiness. « 
It discusses the philosophy as well as the practical application of 
readiness theories. The expanded readiness program is developed. 
It should be of value to kindergarten and primary teachers and ele- 
mentary supervisors and principals who wish to strengthen the 
reading program in the reading readiness area, 


11. Hunnicutt, Clarence William, and William J. Iverson (eds.): 
Research in the Three R’s, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 

Research in the Three R’s seeks to acquaint teachers with basic 
findings of research in the general area of reading. A knowledge of 
experimental evidence enables a classroom teacher to move forward 
from an insecure see-if-it-works attitude to 
supported by the experimentation of others, 

A secondary contribution of this book is information which will 
enable the teacher to answer many of the criticisms of public school 
practices in reading. 

Approximately half the book deals with reading while the second 
half is divided about evenly between writing and arithmetic. 


a more assured position 


12. Jordan, A. M.: Measurement in Education, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1953. 
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Measurement in Education combines the history and principles of 
testing with detailed examination of representative tests. Achieve- 
ment, intelligence, and special-purpose tests are included for all 
grades of elementary and secondary school. This book has been 
Selected with the testing problems of the smaller centralized school 
in mind. 

Larger school systems, where divisions of elementary and sec- 
ondary are apt to be more pronounced, will find Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Elementary School and its companion volume, 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School, both by 
= Jorgenson and Gerberich, better suited to their particular 

eeds, 


13. McKee, Paul: The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
School, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1948. 

The introductory chapters present the nature of the process of 
reading. The major part of the book details a suggested program 
of instruction from kindergarten through sixth grade. It is not 
concerned with remedial instruction, but it should serve as a good 
Source of in-service training material for elementary teachers. 


i l4. New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Association: All 
ee Can Teach Reading, 1035 Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, N.J., 
l. 

A sixty-two page booklet for use in arousing a secondary school 
staff to the possibilities of reading instruction in school subjects. 
Different reading skills are briefly explained, generalizations are 
made, and concrete suggestions are offered. 


15. Robinson, Helen M.: Why Pupils Fail in Reading, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946. 

This book suggests several possible causes of failure in reading. 
Among these are visual, neurological, auditory, and speech diffi- 
culties. In addition, factors of intelligence, the emotions, personality, 
and environmental and social characteristics are considered. 

Robinson’s book is based on the intensive study of thirty seriously 
retarded readers. While it is of primary interest to reading special- 
ists, the book contains material for the classroom teacher interested 
in learning disabilities. The thesis advanced is that failure usually 
has a multiple causation. 


16. Spache, George D.: Are We Teaching Reading? University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla., 1956. 
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Spache assembles the evidence for use in correcting some oe 
false impressions that have arisen concerning contemporary reading 
instruction. Although the booklet consists of but thirty-one pages, 
the reader will find here a handy way of getting at research studies 
which need to be brought to the attention of the general public. 


I7. Strang, Ruth, and Dorothy Kendall Bracken: Making Better 
Readers, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1957. de- 

This serves as a very readable introduction to problems of 
velopmental reading for Secondary teachers. The reading propa 
of the elementary school and the range of ability and interest a 
discussed in preparation for considering the contributions of suno 
matter teachers to reading. Reading is treated as the responsibi iy 
of the whole school staff. Many suggestions for grouping a 
specific classroom techniques aid the teacher in seeing what Pris 
visions can be made in his own classes. Appendixes include valua 


Pi 4 3 f h 4 ip- 
information on tests, materials of instruction, and mechanical equip 
ment. 


18. Strang, Ruth, Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. 
Traxler: Problems in the Improvement of Reading, 2d ed., McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 

This is one of the definitive books in the field of secondary read- 
ing instruction. Part 1 concerns the whole school program and gives 
accounts of successful reading plans. Part 2 treats the reading 
problem from the angle of subject-matter teachers, and Part 3 con- 
siders the aspects of appraisal and remediation. , t 

Problems in the Improvement of Reading is not easy reading, bu 
it does contain a wealth of reference material which teachers a 
are taking in-service training courses may wish to consult. This boo 


is frequently used as a basic text in developmental reading classes 
in college, 


19. Townsend, Agatha (ed.): College Freshmen Speak Out, 
Committee on School and College Relations of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. 

College freshmen criticize their secondary school preparation for 
college reading situations. This book should be required reading for 
complacent secondary school teachers who may feel that their re- 


sponsibility ends when they succeed in getting boys and girls into 
college. 
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, 20. Woolf, Maurice D., and Jeanne A. Woolf: Remedial Read- 
ing Teaching and Treatment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1957. 

This book deals mainly with remedial programs at the secondary 
level. The approach is unique in that copious use is made of case 
histories, counseling interviews, reports of in-service workshops and 
Seminars. Classroom and clinical techniques are focused on boys 
and girls with reading disabilities. Suggestions are included for 
remedial programs in many different types of schools, so that this 
book may be of valuable assistance to school systems engaged in 
setting up or reorganizing their remedial instruction. Administrators 
will gain a thorough concept of the case study and the interview and 
through this information should be better able to appreciate the 
time-consuming nature of one phase of the reading specialist’s 
position. 


21. Yoakam, Gerald A.: Basal Reading Instruction, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 

The book is divided into three parts. In Part 1, fundamental 
Principles of reading instruction are discussed. Part 2 is concerned 
with eight major abilities in the reading process, many being de- 

> veloped concurrently. Teachers and administrators will derive 
much assistance from this straightforward approach to reading in- 
Struction, Part 3 deals with developing an integrated program and 
with a isi ess made in reading instruction. 

The Sopandi contain information on the Yoakam readability 
formula which appears to be fully as reliable as most of the other 
formulas, and much less time-consuming. 


In addition to the publications listed above, there are a number 
of magazines and conference reports which are worthy of con- 
sideration. Among the magazines which, from time to time, contain 
articles on reading are the Elementary School Journal, Elementary 
English, and the English Journal (secondary). 

The Supplementary Educational Monographs, published by the 
University of Chicago Press, cover specific reading topics from 
kindergarten to college. Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic, 
vol. 79, is a good example; but there are many others in the series. 
Some of these, unfortunately, are out of print. 

Certain issues of the National Elementary Principal are devoted 
entirely to articles on reading. Reading for Today's Children, vol. 
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35, no. 1, September, 1955, is one such issue. Other education 
magazines also follow this practice of devoting a major part of a 
particular issue to the subject of reading. 

The Journal of Developmental Reading, published quarterly by 
the Department of English, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
is concerned with teaching practices for secondary school ard col- 
lege. 

Teachers of senior high reading classes will find the yearbooks 
formerly published by the Southwest Reading Conference f (a 
Colleges and Universities supply information on college reading 
programs, much of which could be used to advantage in high schoo. 
classes. The yearbooks are being continued by the National Read- 
ing Conference for Colleges and Adults and are published by Texas 
Christian University Press, Fort Worth, Texas. : 

The Reading Teacher, issued quarterly by International Reading 
Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, contains 
articles of interest to everyone connected with reading. , 

Finally, Scholastic Magazines publishes the International Reading 
Association Conference Proceedings each year under various titles. 


G 


Appendix B 
SURVEY OF READING CLIMATE 


PURPOSE OF CHECK LIST 


This check list may be used by the Reading Improvement Com- 
Mittee to aid in evaluating the reading climate of the entire school. 
The procedure is more effective if several independent judgments 
are obtained. The school principals might collaborate on one for 
their respective schools. A lay member, or members, of the Reading 
Improvement Committee could make a second evaluation, while a 
third copy of the check list might be used by department heads, 
guidance personnel, supervisors, individual teachers, and others con- 
cerned. Alternatively the survey may be made by the special-in- 
terest subcommittees indicated in Chapter 1. Whichever method is 
decided upon, the survey should be made early in the consideration 
of the reading program so that it may serve as the basis for discus- 
sion, 

_ Some duplication of items in the various parts of the check list is 
intentional so that certain phases of the reading program will be 
evaluated from more than one angle. Flexibility is provided for by 

e opportunity to write in other items and by the provision of the 
column under the heading Not applicable. 

Many factors will have to be considered before the Reading Im- 
Provement Committee will be able to decide how many checks in 
the Acceptable, Inadequate, or Not applicable columns constitute 
a cause for action. No attempt is made here to weigh the im- 
portance of the various items, since this will tend to vary from 
School to school. 

If the subtotal evaluation is made at the end of each section, these 
subtotals may be carried back to the first page of the check list as a 


summarization. 
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Satisfactory—working well at present. 
Acceptable—but could be improved, 
Inadequate—needs attention. 


Not applicable—does not concern a particular 


department or level of the school. 


I. Administration 
IL. Clinic facilities 
III. Cumulative record 
IV. General items 
V. Health 
VI. Public relations 
Vil. Reading instruction 
A. Reading readiness 
B. Primary reading 
C. Intermediate reading 
D. Junior high reading 
E. Senior high reading 
VIII. School library 
IX. Staff 


I. Administration 
A. Leadership 


1. Community public relations 


2. Teaching staff 


B. Provision for professional growth 


of staff 


1. Reading Improvement Com- 


mittee 


. In-service training courses 


2. 
3. Consultant services 
4 


. Cooperation in making case 


studies 
5. Other 


C. Humanagement or personnel prac- 


tices 
1. Selection of staff 
2. Assignment of staff 


8. Supervision of first-year teach- 


ers 


4, Other 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 
fi tt A ed 
Check (#) for degree 
of consideration 


Not appli- 


Satis- Accept- Inade- cable 


factory able quate 


tiA VA VND ERE RD 


\ 


2J 
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i 
Check (1) for degree 


of consideration 


SURVEY OF READING CLIMATE 


Satis- Accept- Inade- Not appli- 
factory able quate cable 


D. Budget provisions for reading = p= 
1. Reading survey 
2. Testing materials = 
8. Basic reading materials =s 
4. Special reading materials = 
5. Other a = a 
E. Curriculum = aa 


l. In line with local needs = = = = 
2. In line with national needs — = = a 

3. Grass-roots revision when nec- 
essary — = a = 

4. Present a challenge to many 
levels of ability = E = _ 
F. Coordination of reading program — = — = 
G. Rate of progress = =z = = 
H. Other = = az E 
SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATION — — = = 


>I Clinic fashi 
+ Clinic facilities 

A. Survey of community resources — — 
1. Child-guidance clinic — = == — 
2. Speech clinic 
3. Reading clinic 
4. Psychiatric clinic 
5. Other = = = — 

B. Survey of possible sponsors for 
future clinics 

C. Basis of referral 
1. Probable waiting time for diag- 


nosis 
2, Probable waiting time for ther- 
apy : 
D. Provision for remedial therapy 
by school once diagnosis has 
been made 
E. Provision for cooperation and fol- 
low-up 
F. Other 
SUMMARY OF CLINIC 
FACILITIES 
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II. Cumulative record 


A. Contents of particular importance 


in reading 

1. Complete test data 

2. Anecdotal record 

3. Health information 

4. Screening-test results 

5. Specific information on indi- 
vidual pupil’s reading levels 
a. Exact place in basal readers 


or reading level (elemen- 


tary) 
b. Skills mastered 
c. Skills needing attention 
6. Other 
B. Plans for continuation of cumu- 
lative folder 
l. Summarized for 
school use or 
2. Folder worked out with 
mentary principals 
C. Uses made of cumulative record 
to improve reading instruction 
1. Elementary 
a. To provide continuing read- 
ing instruction 
b. To reduce range of ability 
in formation of Grade sec- 
tions 
c. Other 
2. Secondary 


secondary 


ele- 


a. Aid in formation of homo- 


geneous groups 
b. Selection of corrective work 
c. Selection of remedial work 
d. Other 
SUMMARY OF CUMULATIVE 
RECORD 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 
ee 
Check (1) for degree 
of consideration 


li- 
Satis- Accept- Inade- Ne 
factory able quate 


\ 


D (an 


\ 


ley 44 


Pedy 
| 
| 


\ 


l 
| 
l 
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Check (1) for degree 
of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- Not appli- 
factory able quate cable 


IV. General items 
A. Testing program 
1. Reading Tests 
a. Survey type 
b. Analytic type — 
Intelligence tests 
a. Group 
b. Individual — — 
Special purpose tests — 
Other — — 
. Balanced testing program = 
. Test results used to improve 
instruction 
B. Grouping 
1. Heterogeneous 
2. Homogeneous by — 
a. School achievement — 
b. Reading ability — — 
c. Teacher judgment — 
d. Other basis ua mA 
3. Core — 
4. Other — — 
C. Scheduling — —- 
1. Class size 
2. Avoidance of block schedul- 
ing 
D. Guidance department coordinates 
reading program 
E. Classrooms 
1. Provision for lighting 
2. Provision for shading windows — — = = 
F. Reading classroom or laboratory 
1. Equipment 
2. Reading materials 
3. Use made by teachers of read- 
ing center 


G. Other 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL ITEMS — = — = 


to 


Sue 


70 


V. Health 


A. Yearly physical examination 

B. Screening for visual abnormalities 
1. By whom performed 
2. Equipment used 

C. Screening for hearing abnormal- 
ities 
1. By whom performed 
2. Equipment used 

D. Screening for speech abnormalities 
1. By whom performed 
2. Facilities available for cor- 

rection 

E. Reports to parents 
1. Method of reporting 
2. Follow-up of referral 

F. Cooperation with members of 
medical profession 

G. Other 

SUMMARY OF HEALTH 


Public relations 
A. General public 
1. Philosophy of education 
2. Understanding of nature of 
school program 
3. Other 
B. Topical information for parents 
and/or PTA 
1. Reading readiness 
» Reporting 
» Promotion policy 
- Reading instruction 
Remedial reading instruction 
- Bases of grouping 
- Other 
C. Methods of establishing good 
public relations 
1. Individual conferences 
2. Group meetings 


ND TB © bo 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 
eee 
Check (+) for degree 
of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- Novera 
factory able quate a 
si eg E 
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3. PTA program 
4. Involvement of parents in work 
of the school 
5. Other 
SUMMARY OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


VI. Reading instruction 
A. Reading readiness 
1. Coordinated approach whole 
school day 
a. Background experiences 
broadened and shared to 
aid reading 
b. Group games and dramati- 
zations _ 
c. Nursery rhymes and songs 
d. Story period and story- 
telling 
e. Visual-perception skills 
f. Auditory-perception skills 
2. Materials of reading 
a. Workbooks and similar ma- 
terials 
b. Seat work 
c. Library books 
d. Teacher’s manual and local 
guides 
e. Other 
8. Health examination 
a. General physical 
b. Vision screening 
c. Hearing screening 
d. Speech screening 
e. Other 
4. Testing program 
a. Intelligence tests 
b. Reading readiness tests 
5. Formation of reading groups 
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a 
Check (1) for degree 
of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- Not appli- 
factory able quate cable 


bo 
D 


6. 
is 


a. Continuation of readiness 
activities 
b. Retesting 
judgment 
Cumulative folder started 
Parental conferences 


upon teacher 


SUMMARY OF READING 
READINESS 


B. Primary reading 


As 


to 


- Reading 


Materials of reading 

a. Basal readers 

b. Cobasal readers 

c. Supplementary books for 
individual reading 

d. Workbooks 


e. Teacher’s manual 


r Reading skills 


a. Phrasing, enunciation, and 
pronunciation in oral read- 
ing 

b. Comprehension in all read- 
ing situations 

c. Word-attack skills 

levels observed— 

grouping flexible 


» Remedial work by classroom 


teacher 


. Testing program 
6. 


T 


Cumulative folder continued 
Parental conferences 


SUMMARY OF PRIMARY 
READING 


C. Intermediate reading 


T 


Materials of reading 

a. Basal reading 
continued 

b. Work-study-type reading 
instruction 


instruction 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 
eenaa eee 
Check (1%) for degree 
of consideration 


Not appli- 
cable 


Inade- 
quate 


Satis- 
factory 


Accept- 
able 


\ 


\ 


I 
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c. Special supplies and in- 
instructional games 
2. Skills and understandings 
a. Structural and phonetic 
analysis 
b. Word meaning 
c. Location skills 
d. Individualized supplemen- 
tary reading 
e. Other 
3. Reading levels observed 
a. Oral reading with compre- 
hension 
b. Silent reading with compre- 
hension 
4. Remedial reading 
a. By classroom teacher 
> b. By reading specialist 
5. Testing program 
6. Cumulative folder continued 
a. Used by classroom teacher 
in formation of reading 
groups 
b. Used in assigning to sec- 
tions for next year 
7. Parental conferences 
SUMMARY OF INTERMEDIATE 
READING 


D. Junior high school reading 


1. Three-track program . 

a. Developmental, all subject- 
matter teachers ; 

b. Corrective, special reading 


classes 
c. Remedial, disability cases 
and selected slow learners 


2. Developmental reading pro- 
gram 
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Check (1) for degree 
of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- Not appli- 
factory able quate cable 


| 
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ROWE A 


a. Recognition of reading 
levels 
b. Recognition of reading dif- 
ficulties inherent in subject 
c. Determination of textbook 
difficulty 
. Classroom libraries 
- Adjusted materials 
. Other 
orrective reading classes 
- Scheduling of reading 
classes 
(1). Home-room period 
(2). Special English sec- 
tion(s) 
(3). Double-period Eng- 
lish class 
(4). Special reading class 
(5). Other 
b. Supervision and assistance 
from reading specialist 
c. Materials for reading in- 
struction 
(1). Published materials 
(2). Teacher-prepared ma- 
terials 
d. Credit for work in reading 
e. Other 


. Remedial program 


a. Materials for reading in- 
struction 
(1). Special purpose 
(2). Instructional games 
(3). Mechanical equip- 

ment 

b. Instruction within school 
day 

c. Individual and small-group 
work 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 


SEPN EEE 


Check (1#) for degree 
of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- a 
factory able quate cable 


l 


\ 


thd 4 


\ 


| 
| 
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Check (+) for degree 
of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- Not appli- 
factory able quate cable 


d. Provision for referral 
through guidance depart- 

ment — 

5. Testing program = = 

6. Cumulative folder continued — — 

7. Conferences aes 

a. Student — = == 

b. Parent in special cases — = 

c. Special-service personnel = = 

d. Subject-matter teachers _ = 

SUMMARY OF JUNIOR HIGH 
READING — oa — — 


E. Senior high school reading — = = 
1. Three-track program — — = 
a. Developmental, all subject- 
matter teachers 
b. Corrective, special reading 
d classes 
c. Remedial, disability cases 
and slow learners — 
2. Developmental reading pro- 
gram 
a. Recognition of reading 
levels 
b. Recognition of reading dif- 
ficulties inherent in subject 
c. Determination of textbook 
difficulty — 
d. Classroom libraries = = = a 
e. Adjusted materials = 
f. Other — 
3, Corrective reading classes for 
a. Terminal — students—func- 
tional 
b. College preparatory students ssr = is ai 
(1). Within English class — als —_ a 
(2). One-semseter elective — = A = 
(3). Language arts ap- 
proach as ee = x 


| 
| 
| 
| 


VII. 


IX. 


(a). 


Reading 
(b). 


Note taking 
(c). Term-paper 
writing 

(d). Oral reports 
4. Remedial program 


a. Instruction within school 
day 

b. Continuation of junior high 
program 


. Testing program 
» Cumulative folder continued 
. Conferences 
a. Student 
b. Parent in special cases 
c. Special-service personnel 
d. Subject-matter teachers 
SUMMARY OF SENIOR HIGH 
READING 
School library 
A. Budget for book purchase 
B. Physical facilities 
1. Reference room 
2. Browsing corner 
3. Committee rooms 
4. Other 
Available for 


NDU 


C. and 
scheduled groups at all times 
D. Study hall held at a place other 
than the library 

E. Classroom libraries 

F. Teachers share in compilation of 
book orders 

G. Teachers make use of librarian’s 
services in preparation of units 

H. Other 

SUMMARY OF SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Staff , 
A. Professional training in reading 


individuals 
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Check (1%) for degree 


of consideration 


Satis- Accept- Inade- neaei 
factory able quate cal 


io eV i Wa 


EEP 


| 
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H. 


I, 
J. 


1. College courses in develop- 
mental reading 
In-service training courses 


- Professional enthusiasm 


Attendance at conferences 
Attendance at workshops 
Cooperation with reading spe- 
cialist 

4. Cooperation with guidance de- 
partment 


2 
1 
2 
3 


-+ Developmental learning philosophy 


1. Recognition of reading levels 

2. Provision for differences in 
ability 

3. Achievement in line with 
capacity 


. Success with different types of 


grouping 

l. Achievement 
2. Special needs 
3. Interest 

4. Tutorial 


. Provision for first-year teachers 


1. Adequate supervision 
2. Work with experienced 
teacher in buddy system 


» Research 


1. Action-type classroom research 
2. Reporting of research 


. Use made of school library and 


librarian 
Tse mad 
Use made of profe 
Oth 


e of classroom libraries 
ssional library 


er 
SUMMARY OF STAFF 


Check (#) for degree 


of consideration 


Satis- 
factory 


Accept- 
able 


Inade- 
quate 


Not appli- 
cable 


Appendix C 
ADDITION TO CUMULATIVE FOLDER 


The addition to the cumulative folder should not be copied as at 
appears here, since the present school folder will usually contain 
some of the information. Rather, it should be used as a check sheet 
to determine what additional information should be provided. Once 
this has been done, a suitable page may be mimeographed. In 
most cases, space for recording data will be more generous than that 
provided in the accompanying form. 
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ADDITION To CUMULATIVE Fouper (CHECK SHEET) 


Reading 
Read- | Intelli- achievement Correc- 
School] ing gence Hear- |General] (Books |Reading| tive 
year | tests*| tests* | Vision] ing | health read) strength| work 


—EE MM 
Reading Corrective 


progress work 


DEEE 
| 
| 


BE 


Ltt | | | 


Ov: 


*Gi d subtest scores. 
Give test name, form, date, an 
Give titles of books read and pages completed. 


Appendix D 
REPORT FORMS FOR READING CONTROL 


To: Study hall teacher or librarian Date 
From: Reading teacher 


will be working in the reading laboratory 
(Room...) on M T W TH F a o'clock. 
This will be today only, the rest of the week, until further notice. 


Signed__ —— —— 


To: Principal’s office 


Date 
From: Reading teacher 


will not be at regularly assigned study hall 
or library. He (she) will be working in the reading laboratoryo 
(Room ) on MT W TH F at_____o’elock. 
This will be today only, the rest of the week, until further notice. 


Signed —______—_——- 


To: Reading teacher 


Date ————— nm 
From: Guidance office 


has requested help in reading. He (she) 
is in grade ____, attendance is regular, irregular. He (she) 
is free M T W TH F at o'clock and is to be found 
in Room at that time. 


Signed. 
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To: Guidance department Date. 
From: Classroom teacher 
: , grade , appears to be having 
difficulty in because of his reading. His 
reading level is and the material he is reading 
is 
Signed 


To: Principal’s office and Guidance office Date____——- 
The following have been working to improve their reading skills 
during the past month: 


Names School Reading Times Dis- 
grade levels per week position 
Signed 


Reading teacher 


LISHA KILL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Waterman Avenue z 
Albany 5, New York 


Dear 


Your son is constantly checked and rechecked during the class 
periods t 


make reading more accurate, 2) to make reading faster, 3) to in- 
crease vocabulary and understanding, 4) to promote skills that will 
help in attacking other subjects independently, and 5) to make read- 
ing a source of enjoyment and a means of satisfying curiosity. 


seemsto  _ be making little progress 
aon = UBS! making progress slowly 
be making progress rapidly 
have a good attitude & is 
trying to improve 
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Below are some of the basic areas included in the reading pro- 
gram. Those in which he has shown improvement are marked with 
a plus. Those in which he needs help are marked with a minus. 
Those not checked at all indicate that no marked deficiency was 
noted in that area. 


1 2 3 4 
recognizing basic words 
vocabulary = 
attacking new words 
concentrating and sticking to a job |_| S| — 
selecting main ideas ——|-—ų— 


Paying attention to key words 
following directions 

drawing inferences and conclusions 
organizing ideas 

applying what he reads 


Speed PunURSSS SENEN CE ES 


, — was discharged ________ because 
Please feel free at any time to call me or come in to talk about 
gram. Please comment (on back) and return. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
Reading teacher 
Note: Sample forms used by permission. Similar forms are available for the 


©Pposite sex. 


— pro; 


NAME INDEX 


Aho, Ebba, 196, 203 
Alberty, Elsie J., 255 
Allen, Jeremiah M., Jr., 186 
Angus, Marjorie, 70 
Artley, A. Sterling, 196, 204 


Barbe, Walter B., 18, 180, 186 
aruch, Bernard, 254 
Bauernfeind, Robert H., 93 
Bestor, Arthur D., 17, 18 
Betts, Emmet A., 74, 92, 110, 112, 
« 118, 116 
sBlair, Glenn Myers, 38, 55, 124, 125, 
127, 143, 158, 174, 238, 240, 245, 
251, 254, 257, 258 
Bogdan, Aniela, 181, 186 
Ogner, Walter F., 175 
Bond, Eva, 38, 75, 91, 92, 116, 125, 
142, 143, 148, 152, 174, 223, 257, 
258 
Bond, Guy L., 20, 38, 42, 55, 75, 91, 
92, 116, 125, 142, 143, 148, 152, 
174, 223, 257, 258 
Bowles, D. Richard, 144 
Bracken, Dorothy Kendall, 19, 71, 
142, 145, 245, 255, 257, 262 
Brackenbury, Robert L., 124, 143 
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